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As when the night its highest noon attains, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the blue serene, 

The stars diffused through all the ethereal plaing 
And all arrayed in living light are seen; 


So in this night of time what patterns rise, 
Rich tn celestial lustres to adorn 

And bless our world, till from those lower skies 
Shine the full glories of that promised morn, 


When Jesus rising, like the orient sun 
Shall drown these stars in his superior rays, 
And all these saints, their race nocturnal run, 
Alone on his unrivalled beauties gaze, 


But till this day shall break, how much we owe 
To those divine examples that illume 

Our journey through this vale of sin and wee, 
Direct our steps and half dispel our gloom. 


Ye fair, heaven’s kindest, noblest gift to maa, 
Adorned with every charm and every grace, 

Lhe flame your forms inspire let virtue fan, 
And let the mind be lovelier than the face, 


Daughters of Eve, or in your silver hairs, 
Or flourishing in youth’s auspicious bloom, 

rhe soul, the immortul soul, demands your wares; 
Oh live as heirs of endless life to come! 


Well weigh your various characters, fulfil 
All your relations both to God and man, 
"4-e82 to be perfect, high, mount higher still; 
Jrown, crowd with blessings your contracted span, 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE RELATION OF BIOGRAPHY TO EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


“Tt is the divinest thing to be good.”—Jonn Foster. 

“ Goodness is beauty in its best estate."—MARLOWE. 

“The true mark of a good heart, is its capacity for loving."— 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Tne following Biographical Sketches form, it is 
believed, a book which a woman of any age may 
take up with pleasure and profit; while to the 
younge—it may be of unformed character—the 
work is calculated to be more specially useful, in 
so far as it serves to show how those who were of 
“The Excellent of the Earth” walked amongst us. 

After a careful examination of the numerous 
books which treat of the lives and works of notable 
women, it may be sufficient to remark that if the 
editor of the present volume has made even an 
approach to the standard kept in view, this pub- 
lication will be found to present elements of char- 
acter and examples of action in a manner likely to 
exercise a wholesome influence while it possesses a 
distinctive tone. 

In conjunction with this pervading spirit it has 
been an object to combine in one cheap volume, 
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brief, graphic, and suggestive sketches, not only of 
those already famous iu the annals of female worth, 
but of those whose lives, from having been spent in 
the midst of us, or at least within the memory ofa 
still-existing generation, have thus, to some extent, 
been overlooked in previous collections of a some- 
what similar character. The aim has therefore been 
to record “deeds which should not pass away, and - 
names that must not wither.” 

With respect to the materials of which the book 
is composed a few words are necessary. The more 
lenethy sketches are original, enriched by a little 
fresh information from private sources. Of the 
shorter lives, the majority are taken from the third 
era of Sarah Josepha Hale’s “Records of Women.’* 
The interesting account of the labors of Sarah Mar- 
tin is gathered from the pages of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh 

review ;” and the sketch of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
is derived from Miss Kavanagh’s “Women of 
Christianity.” 

Every life here given has at least its one phase 
of excellence; but not a few of them are worthy of 
contemplation under many aspects, and of imitation 
in several ways. In all we see blended the fruits 
of that labor, patience, truth, trust, and love which 
are the crown and glory of woman. 

There are not here many names of the great and 





8 Woman’s Record; or Sketches of all Distinguished Women from 
the Creation to A.D 1854. By Sarah Josenha Hale. New York: Har: 
per Brothers. 
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titled. All honor to those who, with all the weak- 
ness of our common humanity, have borne meekly 
and bravely the trials of prosperity and high sta- 
tion: the full cup needs a“ steady hand. It has 
rather been designed to draw lessons from more 
commonplace people, and to show something of the 
poetry and charm of every-day life—from a notion 
that thereby the book will be more impressive to 
the majority of readers. Perhaps it may serve to 
soothe, encourage, and sustain, as well as to warn 
and guide. For, as good old Jeremy Taylor has 
well put it, good books, and the examples of good 
lives, are amongst the thousands of excellent arts 
which it has pleased God to use to win us. 

It is no doubt often a difficult matter for an en- 
thusiastic young woman to settle into the harness 
of every-day life. It seems so easy and so fine to 
act gracefully or grandly upon grand oceasions, 
amongst people who are to one’s taste. It 1s often 
very hard for a time (we use the words of a piquant 
and thoughtful writer) to learn that ‘fellow-mor- 
tals, every one, must be accepted as they are: you 
ean neither straighten their noses, nor brighten 
their wit, nor rectify their dispositions; and it is 
these people—amongst whom your life is passed— 
that it is needful you should tolerate, pity, and 
love; it is these more or less ugly, stupid, incon. 
sistent people whose movements of goodness you 
should be able to admire—for whom you should 
cherish all possible hopes, all possible patience. 
soe . In this world there are so many of these 
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common, coarse people, who have no picturesque 
sentimental wretchedness! It is so needful we 
should remember their existence, else we may 
happen to leave them quite out of our religion and 
philanthropy, and frame lofty ideas which only fit 
@ world of extremes. ....... There are few 
prophets in the world; few sublimely beautiful 
women; few heroes. I can’t afford to give all my 
love and reverence to such rarities: I want a great 
deal of those feelings for my every-day fellows, es- 
pecially for the few in the foreground of the great 
multitude, whose faces I know, whose hands I 
touch, for whom I have to make way with kindly 
courtesy.” 

And so it will be a good thing if this gathering 
of exemplary lives will teach some to study to be 
kind, and others to be quiet, and all to be cheerful 
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WOMEN OF WORTH, 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS MATRON, 
MARY WASHINGTON, 


Tne mother of George Washington, the hero of 
the American revolutionary war, and the first 
president of the United States, claims the noblest 
distinction a woman should covet or can gain, that 
of training her gifted son in the way he should go, 
and inspiring him by her example to make the way 
of goodness his path to glory.* 

Mrs. Mary Washington was descended from the 
very respectable family of Ball, who settled as 
English colonists on the banks of the Potomac. 
Bred in those domestic and independent habits 
which graced the Virginia matrons in the old days 
of Virginia, this lady, by the death of her husband, 
became involved in the cares of a young family, at 
a period when those cares seem more especially to 


at 


* This biography was written by George W. P. Custis, gran {Ison of 
Mra. Marthx Washington. 
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claim the aid and control of the stronger sex. It 
was left for this eminent woman, by a method the 
most rare, by an education and discipline the most 
pecuhar and imposing, to form in the youth-time 
of her son those great and essential qualities which 
gave lustre to the glories of his after-life. If the 
school savored the more of the Spartan than the 
Persian character, it was a fitter school to form a 
hero, destined to be the ornament of the age in 
which he flourished, and a standard of excellence 
for ages yet to come. 

It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother 
always gave the tone to the character of the child; 
and we may be permitted to say that, since the 
days of old renown, a mother has not lived better 
fitted to give the tone and character of real great- 
ness to her child, than she whose remarkable life 
and actions this reminiscence will endeavor to illus- 
trate. 

At the time of his father’s death, George Wash. 
ineton was only ten years of age. He has been 
heard to say that he knew little of his father, 
except the remembrance of his person, and of his 
parental fondness. To his mother’s forming care 
he himself ascribed the origin of his fortunes and 
his fame. 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was 
always mistress, was a pattern of order. There 
the levity and indulgence common to youth were 
tempered by a deference and well-regulated re- 
straint, which, while it neither suppressed nor con- 
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demned any rational enjoyment usual in the spring: 
time of life, prescribed those enjoyments within 
the bounds of moderation and propriety. Thus 
the chief was taught the duty of obedience, which 
prepared him to command. Still the mother held 
in reserve an authority which never departed from 
her, even when her son had become the most illus- 
trious of men. It seemed to say, “I am your 
mother, the being who gave you life, the guide 
who directed your steps when they needed a guar- 
dian; my maternal affection drew forth your love; 
my authority constrained your spirit; whatever 
may be your success or your renown, next to your 
God, your reverence is due to me.” Nor did the 
chief dissent from these truths; but to the last 
moments of his venerable parent, yielded to her 
will the most dutiful and implicit obedience, and 
felt for her person and character the highest re- 
spect, and the most enthusiastic attachment. 

Such were the domestic influences under which 
the mind of Washington was formed; and that he 
not only profited by, but fully appreciated their 
excellence and the character of his mother, his 
behavior toward her at all times testified. Upon 
his appointment to the command-in-chief of the 
American armies, previously to his joining the 
forces at Cambridge, he removed his mother from 
her country residence to the village of Fredericks- 
burg, a situation remote from danger, and contig- 
uous to her friends and relatives. 

It was there the matron remained during nearly 
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the whole of the trying period of the revolution, 
Directly in the way of the news, as it passed from 
north to south, one courier would bring intelligence 
of success to our arms; another, “swiftly coursing 
at his heels,” the saddening reverse of disaster 
and defeat. While thus ebbed and flowed the for- 
tunes of our cause, the mother, trusting to the 
wisdom and protection of divine providence, pre- 
served’ the even tenor of her life; affording an 
example to those matrons whose sons were alike 
engaged in the arduous contest; and showing that 
unavailing anxieties, however belonging to nature, 
were unworthy of mothers: whose sons were com- 
bating for the inestimable rights of man, and the 
freedom and happiness of the world. 

When the comforting and glorious intelligence 
arrived of the passage of the Delaware (December, 
1776), an event which restored our hopes from 
the very brink of despair, a number of her friends 
waited upon the mother with congratulations. She 
received them with calmness, observed that it was 
most pleasurable news, and that George appeared 
to have deserved well of his country for such sig- 
nal services; and continued, in reply to the gratu- 
Jating patriots (most of whom held letters in their 
hands, from which they read extracts): ‘“ But, my 
good sirs, here is too much flattery—still George 
will not forget the lessons I early taught him—he 
will not forget himself, though he is the sul ject 
of so much praise.” 

During the war, and indeed during her useful 
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life, up to the advanced age of eighty-two, until 
thin three years of her death (when an afilictive 
disease prevented exertion), the mother set a most 
valuable example in the management of her domes. 
lic concerns, carrying her own keys, bustling in 
her household affairs, providing for her family, and 
hving and moving in all the pride of independence. 
She was not actuated by that ambition for show | 
which pervades lesser minds; and the peculiar 
plainness and dignity of her manners became in 
nowise altered, when the sun of glory arose upon 
her house. There are some of the aged inhabit- 
ants of Hredericksburg who well remember the 
matron, as seated in an old-fashioned open chaise, 
she was in the habit of visiting, almost daily, 
her little farm in the vicinity of the town. 
When there, she would ride about her fields, 
giving her orders, and seeing that they were 
obeyed. 

Ter great industry, with the well-regulated econ- 
omy of all her concerns, enabled the matron to dis- 
pense considerable charities to the poor, although 
her own circumstances were always far from rich. 
All manner of domestic economies, so useful in 
those times of privation and trouble, met her zeal- 
ous attention; while every thing about her house- 
hold bore marks of her care and management, and 
very many things the impress of her own hands. 
In a very humble dwelling, and suffering under an 
excruciating disease (cancer of the breast), thus 
lived this mother of the first of men, preserving, 
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unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and independ. 
ence of character. 

She was always pious, but in her latter days her 
devotions were performed in private. She was in 
the habit of repairing every day to a secluded spot, 
formed by rocks and trees, near her dwelling, 
where, abstracted from the world and worldly 
things, she communed with her Creator, in humil- 
lation and prayer. 

After an absence of nearly seven years, it was at 
length, on the return of the combined armies from 
Yorktown, permitted to the mother again to see 
and embrace her illustriotis son. So soon as he 
had dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and 
brilliant suite, he sent to apprise her of his arrival, 
and to know when it would be her pleasure to 
receive him. And now mark the force of early 
education and habits, and the superiority of the 
Spartan over the Persian school, in this interview 
of the great Washington with his admirable parent 
and instructor. No pageantry of war proclaimed 
his coming, no trumpets sounded, no banners 
waved. Alone and on foot, the marshal of France, 
the general-in-chief of the combined armies of 
France and America, the deliverer of his country, 
the hero of the age, repaired to pay his humble 
duty to her whom he venerated as the author of 
his being, the founder of his fortune and his fame. 
For full well he knew that the matron would not 
be moved by all the pride that glory ever gave, nor 
by all the “ pomp and circumstance” of power. 
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The lady was alone, her aged hands employed in 
the works of domestic industry, when the good 
news was announced; and it was further told that 
the victor chief was in waiting at the threshold. 
She welcomed him with a warm embrace, and by 
the well-remembered and endearing name of his 
childhood; inquiring as to his health, she remarked 
the lines which mighty cares and many trials had 
made on his manly countenance, spoke much of old 
times and old friends, but of his glory—not one 
word { . 

Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburg, all 
was joy and revelry; the town was crowded with 
the officers of the French and American armies, 
and with gentlemen from all the country around, 
who hastened to welcome the conquerors of Corn- 
wallis. The citizens made arrangements for a 
splendid ball, to which the mother of Washington 
was specially invited. She observed that, although 
her dancing days were pretty well over, she should 
feel happy in contributing to the general festivity, 
and consented to attend. 

The foreign officers were anxious to see the 
mother of their chief. They had heard indistinct 
rumors respecting her remarkable life and charac- 
ter; but, forming their judgments from European © 
examples, they were prepared to expect in the ~ 
mother that glare and show which would have 
been attached to the parents of the great in the 
old world. How were they surprised when the 
matron, leaning on the arm of her son, entered the 
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room! She was arrayed in the very plam, yet 
becoming garb worn by the Virginia lady of the 
olden time. Her address, always dignified and im- 
posing, was courteous, though reserved. She re- 
ceived the complimentary attentions, which were 
profusely paid her, without evincing the slightest 
elevation; and, at an early hour, wishing the com- 
pany much enjoyment of their pleasures, observing 
that it was time for old people to be at home, re- 
tired. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold one 
whom so many causes contributed to elevate, pre- 
serving the even tenor of her life, while such a 
blaze of glory shone upon her name and offspring. 
The European world furnished no examples of such 
magnanimity. Names of ancient lore were heard 
to escape from their lips; and they observed that, 
‘‘if such were the matrons of America, it was not 
wonderful the sons were illustrious.” 

It was on this festive occasion that General 
Washington danced a minuet with Mrs. Willis. It 
closed his dancing days. The minuet was much 
m vogue at that period, and was peculiarly calcu- 
lated for the display of the splendid figure of the 
chief, and his natural grace and elegance of air 
and manner. The gallant Frenchmen who were 
present, of which fine people it may be said that 
dancing forms one of the elements of their exist- 
ence, so much admired the American performance, 
as to admit that a Parisian education could not 
have improved it. As the evening advanced, the 
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commander-in-chief, yielding to the gayety of the 
scene, went down some dozen couple in the contra- 
dance, with great spirit and satisfaction. 

The Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Fred- 
sricksburg, previous to his departure for Europe, 
in the fall of 1784, to pay his parting respects to 
the mother, and to ask her blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approach- 
ed the house, when the young gentleman observed, 
“There, sir, is my grandmother.” Lafayette be- 
held, working in the garden, clad in domestic-made 
clothes, and her gray head covered in a plain straw 
hat, the mother of “his hero!” The lady saluted 
him kindly, observing: “‘Ah, marquis! you see an 
old woman—but come, I can make you welcome 
to my poor dwelling, without the parade of chang- 
ing my dress.” 

The marquis spoke of the happy effects of the 
revolution, and the goodly prospect which opened 
upon independent America; stated his speedy de- 
parture for his native land; paid the tribute of his 
heart, his love and admiration of her illustrious 
son; and concluded by asking her blessing. She 
blessed him; and to the encomiums which he had 
,zavished upon his hero and paternal chief, the ma- 
tron replied in these words: “I am not suprised 
at what George has done, for he was always a very 
good boy.” 

In her person, Mrs. Washington was of the mid- 
dle size, and finely formed; her features pleasing, 
yet strongly marked. It is not the happiness of 

. 2 
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the writer to remember her, having only seen her 
with infant eyes. The sister of the chief he per- 
fectly well remembers. She was a most majestic 
woman, and so strikingly like the brother, that it 
was a matter of frolic to throw a cloak around her, 
and place a military hat upon her head; and, such 
was the perfect resemblance, that, had she appear- 
ed on her brother’s steed, battalions would have 
presented arms, and senates risen to do homage to 
the chief. 

In her latter days, the mother often spoke of 
her own good boy ; of the merits of his early life ; 
of his love and dutifulness to herself; but of the 
deliverer of his country, the chief magistrate of the 
great republic, she never spoke. Call you this in- 
sensibility ? or want of ambition? Oh, no! her 
ambition had been gratified to overflowing. She 
had taught him to be good; that he became great 
when the opportunity presented, was a consequence, 
not 4 cause. 

Mrs. Washington died at the age of eighty- 
seven, soon after the decease of her illustrious son. 
She was buried at Fredericksburg, and for many 
years her grave remained without a memorial- 
stone. But the heart of the nation acknowledged 
her worth, and the noble spirit of her native Vir- 
ginia was at length aroused to the sacred duty of 
perpetuating its respect for the merits of its most 
worthy daughter. On the seventh of May, 1833, 
at Fredericksburg, the corner-stone of her monu- 
ment was laid by Andrew Jackson, then the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. The public officers of 
the general government, and an immense con- 
course of people from every section of the country, 
crowded to witness the imposing ceremonies. Mr. 
~ Barrett, one of the monument committee of Vir- 
ginia, delivered the eulogy on Mis. Washington, 
and then addressed the President of the United 
States. In his reply, General Jackson paid a bean- 
tiful tribute to the memory of the deceased, which, 
for its masterly exposition of the effect of mater- 
nal example, and of the importance of female in. 
fluence, deserves to be preserved. We give a few 
sentences: 

“In- tracing the recollections which can be 
gathered of her principles and conduct, it 1s im- 
possible to avoid the conviction, that tnese were 
closely interwoven with the destiny of her son. 
The great points of his character are before the 
world. He who runs may read them in his whole 
career, as a citizen, a soldier, a magistrate. He 
possessed an unerring judgement, if that term can 
be applied to human nature; great probity of pur- 
pose, high moral principles, perfect self-possession, 
untiring application, an inquiring mind, seeking in- 
formation from every quarter, and arriving at its 
conclusions with a full knowledge of the subject; 
and he added to these an inflexibility of resolution, 
which nothing could change but a conviction of 
error. Look back at the life and conduct of his 
mother, and at her domestic government, and they 
will be found admirably adapted to form and de- 
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velop the elements of such a character. The power 
of greatness was there; but had it not been guided 
and directed by maternal solicitude and judgment, 
its possessor, instead of presenting to the world 
examples of virtue, patriotism, and wisdom, which ~ 
will be precious in all succeeding ages, might have 
vdded to the number of those master-spirits, whose 
fame rests upon the faculties they have abused, and 
the injuries they have committed. 

“ How important to the females of our country, 
are these reminiscences of the early life of Wash- 
ington, and of the maternal care of her upen whom 
its future course depended! Principles less firm 
and just, an affection less regulated by discretion, 
might have changed the character of the son, and 
with it the destinies of the nation. We have rea- 
son to be proud of the virtue and intelligence of 
our women. As mothers and sisters, as wives and 
daughters, their duties are performed with exem- 
plary fidelity. They, no doubt, realize the great 
importance of the maternal character, and the pow 
erful influence it must exert upon the American 
youth. Happy is it for them and our country, that 
they have before them this illustrious example of 
maternal devotion, and this bright reward of filial 
success! ‘he mother of a family who lives to wit 
ness the virtues of her children, and their advance-. 
ment in life, and who is known and honored because 
they are known and honored, should have no other 
wish, on this side the graye, to gratify. The seedg 
of virtue and vice are early sown, and we may 
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often anticipate the harvest that will be gathered. 
Changes, no doubt, occur, but let no one place his 
hope upon these. Impressions made in infancy, if 
not indelible, are efficed with dithculty, and renewed 
with facility ; and upon the mother, therefore, must 
frequently, if not generally, depend the fate of the 
son. : 

“Fellow-citizens: at your request, and in your 
name, I now deposit this plate in the spot destined 
for it; and when the American pilgrim shall, in 
after ages, come up to this high and holy place, and 
lay his hand upon this sacred column, may he recall 
the virtues of her who sleeps beneath, and depart 
with his affections purified, and his piety strength- 
ened, while he invokes blessings upon the mother 
of Washington.” | 

This monument bears the simple but touching 
inscription, Mary, THE Morurer or WASHINGTON. 
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THE TRUE WIFE, 
MARTHA SW ASHING 2ON, 


Wire of General George Washington, was born 
in the county of New Isent, Virginia, in May, 1732. 
Ter maiden name was Martha Dandridge; at the 
age of seventeen, she married Colonel Daniel Parke 
Custis, of the White House, county of New Kent, 
by whom she had four children; a gurl, who died in 
infancy; a son, named Daniel, whose early death 
is supposed to have hastened his father’s; Martha, 
who arrived at womanhood, and died in 17703; and 
John, who perished in the service of his country, 
at the siege of Yorktown, aged twenty-seven. 

Mrs. Custis was left a young and very wealthy 
widow, and managed the extensive landed and 
pecuniary concerns of the estate with surprising 
ability. In 1759, she was married to George Wash- 
ington, then a colonel in the colonial service, and 
soon atter, they removed permanently to Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac. Upon the election of 
her husband to the command-in-chief of the armics 
of his country, Mrs., or Lady Washineton, as she 
was generally called, accompanied the general to 
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the lines before Boston, and witnessed its siege 
and evacuation; and was always constant in her 
attendance on her husband, when it was possible. 
After General Washington’s election to the presi 
dency of the United States, in 1787, Mrs. Washing: 
ton performed the duties belonging to the wife of 
aman in that high station, with great dignity and 
ease; and on the retirement of Washington, she 
still continued her unbounded hospitality. ‘The de. 
cease of her venerated husband, who died Decem 
ber 14th, 1799, was the shock from which she 
never recovered, though she bore the heavy sor- 
row with the most exemplary resignation. She 
was kneeling at the foot of his bed when he ex- 
pired, and when she found he was gone, she said, 
in a calm voice: “’Tis well; all is now over; I 
shall soon follow him; I have no more trials to 
pass through.” Her children were all deceased— 
her earthly treasures were withdrawn; but she 
held firm her trust in the divine mercy which had 
ordered her lot. For more than half a century, 
she had been accustomed to passing an hour every 
morning alone in her chamber, engaged m reading 
the Bible and in prayer. She survived her hus- 
band a little over two years, dying at Mount Ver 
non, aged seventy. 

In person Mrs. Washington was well-formed, 
though somewhat below the middle size. A por- 
trait taken previous to her marriage, shows that 
she must have been very handsome in her youth ; 
and she retained a comeliness of countenance, as 
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well asa dignified grace of manner, during life. In 
her home she was the presiding genius that kept ac- 
tion and order in perfect harmony ; a wife, in whom 
the heart of her husband could safely trust. The 
example of this illustrious couple ought to have a 
salutary influence on every American family; the 
marriage union, as it subsisted between George 
and Martha Washington, is shown to be the hap. 
piest, as well as holiest, relation in which human 
beings can be united to each other. The delicacy 
of Mrs. Washington’s nature, which led her, just 
before her decease, to destroy the letters that had 
passed between her husband and herself, proves 
the depth and purity of her love and reverence for 
him. She could not permit that the confidence 
they had shared together should become public ; 
it would be desecrating their chaste loves, and, per- 
haps, some word or expression might be misinter- 
preted to his disadvantage. One only letter from 
Washington to his wife was found among his pa- 
pers; the extracts we give from this letter indicate 
clearly the character of their correspondence. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, June 18th, 1775. 

“ My Drarerst,—I am now set down to write 
you on a subject which fills me with inexpressible 
concern; and this concern is greatly aggravated 
and increased, when I reflect upon the uneasiness I 
know it will give you. It has been determined in 
Congress, that the whole army raised for the de. 
fence of the American cause shall be put under my 
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care, and that it is necessary for me to proceed iin- 
mediately to Boston, and take upon me the com- 
mand of it. 

“ You may believe me, dear Patsy, when I assure 
you, in the most solemn manner, that, so far front 

ecking this appointment, I have used every en- 
deavour in my power to avoid it, not only from 
my unwillingness to part with you and the family, 
but from the consciousness of it being a trust too 
great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy more 
real happiness nm one month with you at home, 
than I have the most distant prospect of finding 
abroad, if my stay were to be seven times seven 
years. but as 1t has been a kind of destiny that 
has thrown upon me this service, I shall hope that 
my undertaking it 1s designed to answer some 
good purpose. 

“T shall rely, therefore, confidently on that Prov- 
idence, which has heretofore preserved: and been 
bountiful to me, not doubting but that I shall re- 
turn safe to you in the fall. I shall feel no pain 
from the toil or the danger of the campaign; my 
unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness I know 
you will feel from being left alone. I therefore 
beg that you will summon your whole fortitude, 
and pass your time as agreeably as you can. No- 
thing will give me so much sincere satisfaction as 
to hear this, and to hear it*from your own pen.” 

* * # * 5 
He then goes on to say, that as life is always 
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uncertain, he had had his will drawn up, and in. 
closed the draft to her; by this will he gave her 
the use and control of all his estates and property 
during her life-time, which will was observed at 
Fis devease. Such was the love the greatest man 
the world ever saw cherished toward his wife; 
«ad she worthy of hislove. What higher celebrity 
¢ould a woman desire? 
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THE WORTHY DAUGHTER, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTH. 


In the central region of Yorkshire, which, from its 
elevation, forms the rivershed of that portion of 
Great Britain, where wold and moor, beck and 
force, deep scooped-out valleys, and tier after tier 
of high-rounded hills running up into mountains, 
prevail, was born, and lived, and died, Charlotte 
Bronté. The region is rough and unsightly—no 
trees, no velvety soft verdure, no golden crops, no 
nestling hedges, consequently few birds to wake 
the echoes, save the lark and the more common of 
the freemen of the air—a naked, cold, and barren 
tract, where, however, the treasures below the 
surface largely compensate for the absence of pic- 
turesque beauty above, and where, ‘as the soil is, 
so the heart of man,” rough in the husk, rich in 
the core. Iron and coal, and lime and freestone, 
abound in these bold and hilly masses, and in the 
depressed flats between them; but without, the 
soil 1s cold and peaty, its chief vegetation being 
coarse pasturage, sundry heaths and mosses, and 
other components of the moorland Flcra. 
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In one of the least attractive spots of this dis 
trict, hard by the rising manufacturing town of 
Keighley, stands the village of Haworth, rather 
high upon the moors, which, nevertheless, seem to 
stretch ulimitably above and beyond it, till they 
border the sky. The village street runs straight 
up the hill, and can be seen for miles’ distance. 
Lhe cottages are all of that plain two-story, rough 
aspect, which is common in this part of Yorkshire 
and the corresponding section of Lancashire, built 
of the grit which abounds in the neighborhood, 
and which furnishes the stone dykes that demark 
the fields; those stony fences conveying the im- 
pression that, like the material of which they are 
built, they are more useful than ornamental. With 
the same material the steeply-ascending street is 
pitched, the edge of the stones projecting sharply 
to give footing to the tripping horses, the whole 
seeming the very coarsest contrivance of an imper- 
fect civilization, and in singular keeping with all 
around. The church stands at the top of the 
street, with nothing of architectural decoration to 
recommend it, and behind it, still nearer the bleak 
moor, at the further end of the churchyard, is the 
plain, primitive, two-storied parsonage, where the 
author of “Jane Eyre” spent her early days, and 
where, at the end of thirty-nine years, she render- 
ed up her breath to the Great Giver; a house 
gloomy in its position, gloomy in exterior aspect, 
and in all its conditions gloomy—the only cheerful 
thing which the manse and the village can boast 
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being the fires which, summer and winter, the 
abundance of coal and the habits of the people bid 
sparkle in almost every apartment. The parsonage 
looks out on a churchyard, paved throughout witk 
tombstones, the singularly-ugly fancy predominat- 
ing here, as throughout the whole factory region, 
of hiding the verdure with flat stones, while head- 
stones would admit of the green sod growing over 
graves, and are every way more appropriate and 
pretty. But this uncouth and neglected look is 
in harmony with the appearance of every thing 
around: not poverty-struck, far from it, but a 
carelessness about arrangements which are not de 
manded by the necessities of existence. 

And this is very characteristic of the manly and 
prunitive population that abound in such districts, 
who in manner seem somewhat repulsive, from 
their frankness and independence of bearing, and 
in speech scarcely intelligible, from their broad 
provincialisms and abounding Saxon phraseology. 
A visitor must expect to be thee-and-thowd by 
them as sturdily as by any follower of George 
Fox, while thorpe and fored, and ?oud un, and a 
thousand peculiarities more, sufficiently proclaim 
the native affinities of their tongue. But they are 
faithful and affectionate, thoughtful and religious; 
old Tabby, the servant of the Brontés, who died 
under their roof after a thirty years’ residence, 
being an instance of the one, and the abounding 
of church and chapel, well supported and well 
attended, together with a deference for revealed 
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religion, being proof of the other. The contamina- 
tion which springs from crowded factories, high 
wages, and the impulsive life of competition, is 
kept very steadily in check, in the part of York- 
shire of which we speak, by the earnest and suc- 
cessful efforts at evangelization made by Christians 
of all persuasions, and no district of the country is 
full of more lively promise for the future, on the 
score of morality and religion. 

They have a shrewd and racy humor, too, these 
blunt and downright fellows, with an amazing 
fund of plain common sense. As a sample of their 
Yorkshire Doric, ana, at the same time, a spice of 
their caustic jokes, we quote a paragraph from 
their classic annual, the “ Pogmoor Olmenack,” 
which will give a better idea of their style of 
thought and speech than an express dissertation. 
They call this screed of satire the ‘“ Dumestick 
Tutor.” 

Long Division—Y’ curns in a baker’s cake. 

Short Division—T’ space atween a miser’s 
purse an hiz heart. 

Cumpaand Addishan.—An oud laidy at tacks 
snuff, an hez hur cloaze scented it bargan. 

Propoarshun—A womman lettin hur waist 
grow summut like natur intended it, an not squeaze 
it wal its na thicker then t? neck ov a champaine 
bottle. 

Hixechainge—Two winmin differin, and tellin 
wun anuther all they naw. 

Discaant.—A milk seller tackin t’ cream off, an 
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then warmin’ t? oud milk up and sellin hiz cus- 
tomers it for new. | 

Invoices.—A womman at tawks more indoor then 
aght. 

Profit an Loss—A man at swaps a good horse 

- for a bad an, an gies summat ta booit. 

Promiscuous Heamples—A man tackin hig 
bairns to a plaice a warship nobbat when t’ fit tacks 
hin. 

Hvolushans.—A man goin raand abaght ta get 
into hiz nabor’s affairs. 

Rule-a-three.—A lodgin-hause bed. 

Single Posishan.—An oud meaid—poor thing! 

Book-keepin.—Borran wun ov a friend, an 
nivver tackin him it back agean. 

Weight an MMeasure— 

Ov Trubbles.—A regular weight. 

Ov Sorrow.—A full cup. 

Time— 

Fast.—A slander fresh slipt off an a womman’s 
tongue. 

Slaw—A. snail wauk wi’ good deed on it back. 

Lhe same dialect prevails in the language of the 
old woman whom Muss Bronté met on the moor, 
and who accosted her in a way which further illus- 
trates the natural frankness and independence of 
the natives of the West Riding. “How! Miss 
Bronté! Hey yah seen owt o’ my cofe (calf) ?” 
Miss Bronté told her she could not say, for she did 
not know it, when the old woman proceeded to de- 
scribe it: ‘“‘ Wall! yah knaw its gettin up like nah 
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between a eah (cow) an a cofe, what we calla stirk, 
yah know, Miss Bronté: will yah turn this way if 
ynh happen to see’t, as yal’re going back, Miss 
Bronté; nah do, Miss Bronté !” | 
Amid such a people and such scenery was Char- 
lotte Bronté ordained to spend the greater part of 
her mortal life, her father, the Rev. Patrick Bronte, 
A.B., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, having ob- 
tained the perpetual curacy of Haworth in the year 
1820. Previous to this, while curate of another 
place in Yorkshire, he married his wife, a Cornish 
lady, who was possessed of an annuity of £50 a 
year, and on the slender means of both proceeded 
to set up house in. 1812. After the birth of his 
six eliidren, he received the small benefice of 
Iiaworth, and thither he transported his house- 
hold gods in the year before named—a delicate 
wife, a swarm of little ones to be provided for, and 
scanty resources; an unusual plain dietary and 
almost total seclusion from society being the result. 
Just one year after their arrival in the place, Mrs. 
Bronté died, leaving her six motherless children 
the inheritance of a consumptive constitution and 
a morbid tendency, which was probably heicht- 
ened by the eccentric notions of their father on the 
subject of early education. His wish was to make 
them hardy, he himself having been reared amid 
the stern pennry of an [rish peasant’s home. Other 
eccentricities of his, which dictated an almost total] 
seclusion of himseif from the orphans, such as hav- 
mg his meals alone, a custom observed by him 
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throughout life, were not favorable to the cheerful- 
ness of spirits, nor consequently to the good healtb 
of the little ones. 

About a year after their mother’s death, a prim 
maiden aunt, their mother’s sister, came to reside 
in the parsonage, and took charge of the helpless 
family. She was a rigid domestic disciplinarian 
understanding how the work of a house should be 
done, and having it performed by her nieces and 
the servant, like so much clockwork. Every menial 
ottice In the establishment was exacted of the child- 
ren, not more as matter of necessity than of duty, 
and Charlotte continued to discharge them all until 
the year before her death, with the force of habit 
and the penchant of hking. Grates were scoured, 
furniture scrubbed, beds tossed, floors washed and 
swept, bread baked, and all sorts of plain cooking 
done by these little, quiet, heartbroken-looking 
children, who did every one of the same things 
daily after they became celebrated women. ‘To 
afford them, however, advantages of education su- 
perior to those which home supplied, the two elder 
sisters of Charlotte were sent, the year 1824, to 
a school for the daughters of the clergy, which had 
been opened shortly before at no great distance 
from Haworth. This is the school, the graphic 
description of which is one of the main features of 
“ Jane Eyre.” In the same year, at a later period, 
Charlotte, the third child, and Emily, her still 
younger sister, were sent to the same school. The 
failing health of the whole party led to their re- 
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moval in the autumn of next year, during which 
(1825) Charlotte lost her two eldest sisters by 
consumption, and became by this dispensation the 
eldest of the survivors. 

The education of the family was now conducted 
in the most homely way in their aunt’s bedroom, 
papa occasionally assisting with lessons in his study. 
Nevertheless, except that such volumes as were 
in the house were at their disposal, these remark- 
able children were to a great degree self-taught. 
Society they had none beyond the walls of their 
own home; but their father was a man of books, 
and this, and their seclusion, probably furnished 
the strong impulse toward a creative literature 
which the surviving members of the family so early 
exhibited. When Charlotte had reached only her 
thirteenth year, she had, assisted in some small 
degree by younger members of the family, filled 
volume after volume of MS. with tales, romances, 
plays, and poems, indicative of the most extraor- 
dinary bent toward literature, and ease and variety 
in composition. Before she was sixteen, the fol- 
lowing verses fell from her pen: 


“THE WOUNDED STAG. 


“Passing amid the deepest shade 
Of the wood’s sombre heart, 
Last night I saw a wounded deer 

Laid lonely and apart. 
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‘Such light as pierced the crowded boughs 
(Light scatter’d, scant, and dim), 
Pass’d through the fern that formed his couch, 
And centred full on him. 


‘Pain trembled in his weary limbs, 
Pain fill’d his patient eye, 
Pain-crush’d amid the shadowy fern 
His branchy crown did lie. 


* Where were his comrades? Where his mate ? 
All from his death-bed gone! 
And he, thus struck and desolate, 
Suffer’d and bled alone. 


‘“Did he feel what a man might feel, 
Friend-left and sore distrest ? 
Did pain’s keen dart and grief’s sharp sting 
Strive in his mangled breast? 


“Vid longing for affection lost 
Barb every deadly dart? 
Love unrepaid, and faith betray’d, 
Did these torment his heart? 


“No! leave to man his proper doom! 
These are the pangs that rise 
Around the bed of state and gloom 
Where Adam’s offspring dies!” 


These surely are not common verses, either in 
thought or style of expression, for any young 
person of her age, and are the more remarkable 
in her, the half of whose time was spent in the 
kitchen, in companionship with as uncultivated a 


—— 
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specimen of Yorkshire old-womanhood as Yorks 
shire could supply, the before-named Tabby. 

In the year 1831, Charlotte was sent to a 
private school, under more favorable auspices than 
her former venture. Her appearance was that ot 
avery small girl, quaintly dressed, with large and 
plain features, and with such strange nearness of 
vision, that her ordinary expression was that of a 
person assiduously seeking something. She seemed 
a regular scarecrow to most of the young people 
around her, avoiding their society, never joming 
in their plays, and being not seldom the butt of 
their ridicule, as the old-fashioned daughter of a 
poor tory country clergyman, while they were the 
blooming daughters of wealthy dissenters. But, 
while she secured the esteem and regard of the 
proprietor of the school, she also made one or two 
fast friendships, which continued through life. In 
one year she left this school, and then devoted 
herself at home to the instruction and charge of 


‘her younger sisters, whom she tenderly loved, and 


carefully watched over. Their life was spent in 
the house or on the moor, never mustering cour- 
age enough to face the stare of the village street, 
except at some call of duty. Charlotte taught 
regularly in the Sunday school. 

Besides the extreme seclusion of their home, and 
the sensitive pride fostered by their father, both in 
a measure the result of narrow circumstances, but 
both aggravated by that eccentricity which in his 
children took the form of genius, the girls had 
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anxieties and sorrows arising from their brother, a 
youth of great talent and hvely conversational 
powers, next in age to Charlotte. His tastes 
inclined him to adopt the profession of an artist; 
and in order to furnish the means sufficient for his 
residence 1m Londen wile studymg in the Royal 
Academy, whither it was projected he should go, 
the family circle must be broken up, and Charlotte 
become a governess. She returned to her last 
school in that capacity on the smallest possible 
remuueration, and had one of her sisters with her 
as pupil in the establishment. Here her whole 
time was devoted to teaching, to anxieties about 
her sisters’ health, who were both dehcate, to her 
own personal troubles, which were not few, and 
were aggravated by the sensitiveness of her nature, 
and to painful solicitudes regarding home and her 
brother. Branwell bad begun to exhibit a ten- 
dency toward vicious society and dissolute habits, 
which was, of all things, most repulsive to his 
pure-zninded and selt-denying sisters. The year in 
which Charlotte, under the influence of the most 
lofty motives, first left home to be a governess, 
her brother was only eighteen years of age, aud 
yet even then his face was as tumihar at the Black 
Bull Inn, at the head of the village, as at home. 
The good humor of the lad, his igh spirits and 
rare conversational talent, made him an acceptable 
visitor within the bar of the Taurine hostel; aud 
the habit of conviviality, whith began in fun, 
ended, as it has often done before, in sad earnest. 
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From the hour in which he took to segars and the 
taproom he was a lost man, for he lacked that 
seven-fold shield of virtue which his sisters pos- 
sessed, in their indomitable feeling of pride or self- 
respect, which would descend from its sphere for 
the sake of no indulgence whatsoever, and, above 
all, that high sense of duty which made Chan lotte’s 
exertions through life a daily martyrdom, with her 
weak frame and her tremblinely susceptible soul, 
that rendered to her things which others cared not 
for, as if she “had been touched with hot iron.” 
Pride and principle he lacked, and the conse- 
quences were to himself ruin, and to his family the 
unspeakable misery of many years. 
To help this ungrateful boy and reduce the family 
expenditure, after a short interval spent at home, 
poor Charlotte has to turn out again in search of a 
situation, home being peculiarly home to her, be- 
cause it gave her leisure for the cultivation of lite- 
rature, because, too, her person was so httle at- 
tractive, her diffidence so painful, and her acquisi- 
tions, on the scale of accomplishments, so deficient, 
that she could only occupy a subordinate position 
among teachers. The immortal author of “Jane 
Eyre” never got above being a kind of nursery 
governess, with £16 a year, and endless tasks of 
sewing to do. Her experiences of governess-work 
were not of an agreeable kind. When twenty-two 
years of age she writes thus of her employer, and 
in no complaining mood, but sunply describing the 
facts of the-case: “She cares nothing about me, 


» 
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except to contrive how the greatest possible quau- 
tity of labor may be got out of me; and to that 
end she overwhelms me with oceans of needlework ; 
yards of cambric to hem, muslin nightcaps to make, 
aud, above all things, dolls to dress. . . . . I 
see more clearly than I have ever done before, that 
& private governess has no existence, is not con- 
sidered as a living rational being, except as con- 
nected with the wearisome duties she has to fulfil.” 
Jn conversation at a later period she said: “ that 
none but those who had been in the position of a 
governess could ever realize the dark side of ‘re- 
spectable’ human nature.” If this be so, as this 
retiring woman, of no inordinate expectations, and 


the most modest pretensions, avers, God help our 


ey 


av 


governesses, and speed their emancipation from the 
thraldom of the taskmasters of their own sex. Men 
have some conscience how they tyrannize over their 
servants, and in any case dread the vengeance of 
their over-goaded victim; but female tyrants are 
alike destitute of shame and fear, in their treatment 
of their female subordinates. Some of Charlotte 
Bronté’s employers appear to have been of this 
character. Poor girl! well might she write to her 
sister from that situation: “I could hke to be at 
home—I could like to work in a mill—I could like 
to feel some mental liberty.” The roughest coun- 
try girl in a Yorkshire mill was not worked halt so 
hard, and dared not be treated ill, while she re- 
ceived larger wages than this refined, shrinking, 
upright, and most gifted child of a reputable clergy 
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man in the neighborhood. However, even govern- 
ess-ships end, and there is an exodus from the house 
of bondage of the most unbendmg female Pharaoh. 
Miss Bronté left this uncongenial family in 1837, 
but not before the constant strain upon her strength 
and spirits had seriously affected her health. When 
this delicacy became apparent in palpitations and 
shortness of breath, it was treated as an affectation, 
and the summary prescription of her considerate 
mistress, who was reckoned agreeable in society, 
was—a good scolding. Well might the emanci- 
pated girl enjoying the freedom of her home, write 
to a friend, describing their doing without a ser- 
vant: “Emily and I are sufficiently busy, as you 
may suppose; [ manage the ironing, and keep the 
rooms clean; Emily does the baking, and attends 
to the kitchen. . . . Human feelings are queer 
things ; I am much happier blackleading the stoves, 
making the beds, and sweeping the floors at home, 
than I showd be living hke a fine lady anywhere 
else. . . . . J intend to force myself to take 
another situation when I can get one, though J 
hate and abhor the very thoughts of governess- 
ship. Lut I must do it; and therefore I heartily 
wish I could hear of a family where they need such 
a commodity.” There spoke the brave, heroic soul 
which sustained this delicate, shy, bome-loving wo- 
man through many a scene of painful endurance 
from which stouter natures have shrunk. 

But there was an alternation to governessing 
abroad, and that was teaching school at home. 
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But this required capital, and capital they had 
none. So Charlotte reverts of necessity, to seek- 
ing a situation again: “ Verily, it is a delightful 
thing to live here at home, at full liberty to do 
just what one pleases. But I recollect some 
scrubby old fable about grasshoppers and ants, by 
a scrubby old knave yclept Atsop: the grasshop- 
pers sang all the summer, and starved all the win- 
ter.” Thus no distaste, no sufferme, ever made 
her shrink from any course which she believed it 
her duty to engage in. Hence, we find her again 
in a place where at least she was treated with the 
civility of a Christian, although even here “the 
tale of the bricks,” in the matter of sewing, was 
also exacted. The task was tenfold severe to 
Charlotte, as the infirmity of her vision made a re- 
dundancy of such occupation particularly trying. 
No wonder she writes under the pressure of many 
désagreéments : “What dismays and haunts me 
sometimes, is a conviction that I have no natural 
knack for my vocation. If teaching only were re- 
quisite, 1t would be smooth and easy; but it is the 
living in other people’s houses—the estrangement 
from one’s real character—the adoption of a cold, 
rigid, apathetic exterior, that 1s painful.” 

Once more at home—this is now the close of 
1841. What art thou projecting now, with thy 
genial and loving sisters, thou stout and unyield- 
ing, and yet intensely feminine heart? The pro- 
ject of a school for the three girls is recurred to 
again and again, somewhat more hopefully now ; 
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for that maiden aunt, who has been the presiding 
deity amongst their Penates so long, has certain 
savings that may be reckoned on to help. But 
would not something more in the shape of accom- 
plishment on the part of the teachers, be an acqui- 
sition, and a great aid to success? Doubtless, and 
on the really good and kind, but somewhat rigid 
aunt’s money, a sojourn in Brussels was secured 
for a few months to the two elder girls, in order 
to qualify themselves in French for the task of 
keeping school. In February, 1842, Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté entered that domicile in Brussels 
made famous in “ Villette,” and, therefore, con- 
cerning which we need say no more. We did not 
positively know this to be true before; but we 
know Brussels, and could. have sworn that a pen- 
stonnat in French style could not have been de- 
scribed as in that remarkable novel, except from 
personal experience. Our dictum may require 
some little abatement, masmuch as romance may 
have invested reality in colors gayer than truth, 
nevertheless, it 1s scarcely going beyond the due 
license of expression to affirm that that novel is 
historically true. 

Here, for the first time in her life, Charlotte 
Bronté was in a position that she liked, where her 
only business was to improve herself, and where 
she employed the means of improvement. Her 
mind rapidly developed under the system of acqui 
sition pursued by an intelligent teacher. As learner 
first, and afterward as teacher, Charlotte spent 
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two years at Brussels, and left that city in 1844, 
an accomplished French scholar, to begin the bat- 
tle of life earnestly at home. 

All that was now wanting to these good girls 
was pupils; but how to get them was the rub. 
They fixed their terms low, and songht far and 
wide for the means to live, offering really superior 
advantages; but where ignorant pretenders acquire 
fortunes, these meritorious persons might have 
starved. Month after month rolled away, till 1845 
itself had passed into eternity; and while they 
hoped for good tidings with every post, after the 
hour of delivery, the upshot was a daily disappoint- 
ment—not one pupil ever arrived. And it was 
almost a relief, so came they in their sorrow to 
think; for their brother, who should have been 
their stay, and would have been their pride, became, 
from his folly and wickedness, their shame and their 
curse. Driven with ignominy from a situation 
which he disgraced, he sought refuge at home, 
where, till his death, his days and nights were 
interchanged between the fiery passions of a hell- 
cat and the stupor of a sot. His language, his 
habits, his very appearance, were contamination, 
and yet the aged parent and the suffering sisters 
afforded him an asylum, paid his drunken debts 
over and over again, to keep him out of jail, bcre 
as patiently as they could what was all but intoler- 
able, and at last laid the churchyard mould over 
his shame, when he died in 1848, at the early age 

of thirty misspent years. We shall not recur te 
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this subject again; for far beyond poverty, or de 
peudence, or natural disappointments, was this 
culty relative a misery, a daily eyesore, a gnaw- 
ine heartache, to this struggling and high-souled 
family. For three weary years, the trial and the 
degradation growing worse and worse, did this 
great wrong continue. During all that time it only 
became more aggravated. At the close of 1845, 
Miss Bronté writes to a friend: “ No sufferings 
are so awful as those brought on by dissipation. 
Alas! I see the truth of this daily proved..... 
It seems grievous, indeed, that those who have not 
sinned should suffer so largely.” Again: “ Bran- 
well declares that he neither can nor will do any- 
thing for himself; good situations have been offered 
him, for which, by a fortnight’s work, he might 
have qualified himself; but he will do nothing ex- 
cept drink, and make us all wretched.” 

In addition to this sorrow, her aged father had 
been becoming gradually blind from the access of 
cataract, and to read and write, and care for him, 
especially to comfort and cheer him, under this soe 
privation, became her leading concern. Her own 
health, too, ever delicate, was a source of constant 
suffering to her, and hei sisters were no less in- 
valids. Their old servant, Tabby, the unpolished 
but faithful domestic, was paralytic and almost help- 
less; for the girls would never consent that she 
should be dismissed, and nursed by others than 
themselves. The old creature, to the last, persisted 
in doing all those offices of kindness for the young 
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TIE WORTHY DAUGHTER—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


“Her aged father had been becoming gradually blind from the access of 
cataract, and to read and w rite, and care ‘for him, especially to, comfort and 
cheer him. under this sore privation, became her leading concern.’’—PAaceE 44. 
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ladies in which she fancied she excelled, one special 
task in which she prided herself, being her skill in 
peeling potatoes for table. With a delicate sense 
or kindness, which Charlotte ever displayed after 
Labby’s eyes failed her, and she did most imper- 
fectly what she fancied she had accomplished in 
her best manner, her young mistress used to steal 
away the dish from beneath her purblind vision, 
complete the process, and replace them on the 
dresser, as though no amendment had been made 
of the old attendant’s botch-work. Had Tabby 
been the grandmother of the family, she could not 
have received more touching attentions from these 
adimirable women; and when she died from their 
midst at eighty years of age, and was buried by 
their care, they mourned as a loss what their affec- 
tionate kindness had made a voluntary burden of 
nursing and maintaining for years. The reeard 
maintained for the worn-out domestic, after infir- 
mity had robbed her of her capacity of usefulness, 
speaks volumes for the merits of both parties, and, 
as much as them unusual endowments, endears the 
names of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté to 
posterity. We write this sentence with no meas- 
ured feelings of admiration and respect. 

But even in this valley of tribulation all is not un- 
nungled woe, and the desert itself is coated here 
and there with its oasis of verdure. This melan- 
choly year, 1845, witnessed the first venture im 
literature of the three girls under their now well. - 
known pseudonyms of Currer (Charlotte), Ellis 
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(Emily), and Acton (Anne) Bell; names so chosen 
as to leave the sex of the parties denominated in 
doubt. The volume of poems which they launched, 
while meeting with a sufficiently friendly recep- 
tion, gained little notoriety, and entailed consider- 
able loss on the writers. 

Correspondence about this small venture, and 
devotion to prose composition occupied the year 
1846, during which ow heroine completed the 
“Professor,” a prose tale, and “Jane LKyre,” and 
her sisters “Wuthering Jicights,” and ‘ Agnes 
Grey.” The “Professor” went the round of the 
publishers in London, and was universally rejected ; 
but “ Jane Kyre,” after frequent rejections (and the 
same fate befell her sisters’ tales), was accepted, as 
well as theirs. How enthusiastic was its reception, 
and how fully public opinion indorsed the jude- 
ment of the publishers, it were an old tale to tell. 
Genius struggled against difficulties, and in this case 
at last met with its reward. While composing 
this extraordinary fiction, of which the largest por- 
tion is fact, Miss Bronté had to nurse her father, 
now seventy-one years of age, through an operation 
for cataract, and the long season of helplessness 
which preceded and followed it. But for the strong 
sense of filial duty which bound her to her father’s 
side, amid these and other trials, again and again 
would Charlotte have sought another home, under 
more congemal auspices, her qualifications for tui- 
tion now entithng her to more adequate remunera- 
tion and more respectful treatment. Her induce 
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ments to go were strong, for her proficiency in 
French had hitherto been turned to no account, 
and to let this and other qualifications lie idle pain- 
ed her; but she silenced every selfish consideration 
by the mandate of duty: “ Whenever I consult my 
conscience, it afirms that Tam doing right in stay- 
ing at home, and bitter are its upbraidings when I 
yield to an eager desire for release. I could hardly 
expect success if I were to err against such warn- 
ings.” Her success was reserved for 1847, in the 
October of which year she received complete copies 
of “Jane Eyre” from her publishers, and startled 
and delighted the world by a style of composition 
so novel, so-iresh, so natural, so simple, and yet so 
redolent of undoubted genius, that it forms an era 
in the history of fictitions literature. 

There is, it must be owned, something like ca- 
price in the taste and judgment of the reading pub- 
lic, and of those who cater for them, the publishers. 
In the joint volume of the poetry of the three sisters, 
Emily’s verses were pronounced superior to Char- 
lotte’s; and again, when they volunteered their 
three tales together, hers was the only one returned 
in MS. But when she published her “ Jane Eyre,” 
her popwarity was immense and immediate, while 


the tales of her two sisters made no impression upon 


the public mind. Her distinguished success must — 


have been a source of pure satisfaction to the timid 
author; but it neither altered her habits, nor over- 
came her dislike and shyness of company, nor very 
materially affected the condition of her home. It 
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gave her two or three pleasant friendships and ac 
quaintances, and it supplied her with an impulse to 
employ her pen; but otherwise effected scarcely ‘ 
any change in her views and pursuits. Home was 
still home, and its meanest cares imperative duties. 
The time of the author of “ Jane Eyre”? was mainly 
devoted to the offices of a housemaid and nurse, for 
the health of all the family required constant atten- 
tion, and her own weakness of sight enforced an 
almost total abstinence from the use of the pen. 
In the year 1848, the wretched brother was called 
away to his last account; and, alas! the threefold 
cord of the beloved sisterhood lost two of its 
strands ; for first Emily, and next Anne, was taken 
to a better home, leaving Charlotte, at the age of 
thirty-three, the only surviving child of the family. 
The pain rested with the survivor, for the death of 
these excellent persons was a Huthanasia, and they 
passed into the world of spirits with words of peace, 
resignation, and hope. The last expressions of 
Anne were, “Soon all will be well, through the 
merits of our Redeemer....... Take courage, 
Charlotte, take courage.” Charlotte had a heavy 
time of it, but knew where to resort for present 
help in trouble: “I do not know how life will pass, 
but I do feel confidence in Him who has upheld me 
hitherto. Solitude may be cheered and made en- 
durable beyond what I can believe.” Again, giving 
way to her sorrow, she writes: “My life is what I 
expected it to be. Sometimes when I wake in the 
morning, and know that solitude, remembrance, 
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an longing are to be almost my sole companions 
all day through; that at night I shall go to bed 
with them; that they will long keep me sleepless ; 
that next morning I shall awake to them again— 
sometimes, Nell, I have a heavy heart of it. But 
crushed I am not yet, nor robbed of elasticity, nor 
of hope, nor quite of endeavor. I have some 
strength to fight the battle of life. I am aware, 
and can acknowledge, I have many comforts, many 
mercies. Still, I can get on. But I do hope and 
pray that never may you, nor any one I love, be 
placed as I am.” 

Throughout 1849 she had the greater part of 
the house work to perform herself, being in the 
most delicate health, and to wait on her father and 
helpless old Tabby, who were both invalids. Well 
might the old crone say, two years afterward, to 
Mrs. Gaskell, in her homely Yorkshire way, refer- 
ring to Charlotte Bronté’s care of her: “Eh! she’s 
a good un—she zs /” 

After the publication of “Shirley,” Miss Bronté 
went to town, but lived in a state of almost entire 
seclusion at her publishers’. She met the author 
of “ Vanity Fair” by invitation, and says of hun: 
“Thackeray is a Titan of mind. His presence 
and powers impress one deeply in an intellectual 
sense.” 

Edinburgh received a flying visit from her in the 
midsummer of 1850, and of that grandly-sited city 
she says: ‘Edinburgh, compared to London, is 
like a vivid page of history compared to a large 
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dull treatise on political economy; and as to Mel- 
rose and Abbotsford, the very names possess music 
and magic.” 

She was only two days in Scotland. In the 
same strain she writes to an English gentleman: 
“J always liked Scotland, as an idea; but now, as 
a reality, I like it far better; it furnished me with 
some hours as happy almost as any I ever spent. 
> oe My dear sir, do not think I blaspheme, 
when I tell you that your great London, as com- 
pared to Dunedin, ‘mine own romantic town,’ is 
as prose compared to poetry, or as a great rumb- 
ling, rambling, heavy epic, compared to a lyric, 
brief, bright, clear, and vital as a flash of lightning. 
¥ou have nothing like Scott’s Monument; or, if 
you had that, and all the glories of architecture 
assembled together, you have nothing like Arthur’s 
Seat; and, above all, you have not the Scottish 
national character—and it is that grand character, 
after all, which gives the land its true charm, its 
_true greatness.” 

The author of “ Jane Eyre” read freely the best 
French writers of the day. Her expression of dis- 
gust at Baizac’s novels is striking. ‘They leave 
such a bad taste in the mouth.” To Madame Du- 
devant she is more indulgent: “ Fantastic, fanati- 
eal, unpractical enthusiast as she often is—far from 
truthful as are many of her views of life—misled, 
as she is apt to be, by her feelings—George Sand 
has a better nature than M. de Balzac; her brain 
is larger, her heart warmer than his.” On one of 
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the works of the poet-laureate, she says—ourselves 
avowing of the self-same volume that it is amongst 
our hid treasures: ‘I have read Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam,’ or, rather, part of it; I closed the 
‘book when I got about halfway. It is beautiful 
—it is mournful—it is monotonous.” We can un- 
derstand this in the author of “Jean Eyre,” while 
our personal feeling toward that choicest volume 
of modern poetry is exactly the reverse. We find 
it hard to drag ourselves away from it, dip into it 
» where we will. 

Of Dr. Arnold her judgment is mingled: ‘Dr. 
Arnold, it seems to me, was not quite saintly; his 
greatness was cast ip a mortal mould; he was a 
little severe, almost a little hard; he was vehe- 
ment, and somewhat repugnant....... After- 
ward come his good qualities: about these there 
is nothing dubious. Where can we find justice, 
firmness, independence, earnestness, sincerity, fuller 
and purer than in him? Sut this is not all—and I 
am glad of it. Besides high intellect and stainless 
rectitude, his letters and his life attest his posses- 
sion of the most true-hearted affection. Without 
this, however one might admire, we could not love 
him; but wth it, 1 think we love him much. A 
hundred such men—fifty, nay, ten or five—such 
righteous men, might save any country, might vie- 
toriously champion any cay se.” 

Writing of Miss Martineau, during a visit to 
tliat lady at Ambleside, Miss Bronté declares: 
“Of my kind hostess I caunot speak in terins too 
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high. Without being able to share all her opin- 
ions, philosophical, political, or religious; without 
adopting her theories, I yet find a worth and 
greatness in herself, and a consistency, benevo- 
lence, perseverance in her practice, such as win ~ 
the sincerest esteem and affection....... She 
seems to me the benefactress of Ambleside, yet 
takes no sort of credit to herself for her active and 
indefatigable philanthropy. ...... Ter servants 
and her poor neighbors love as well as respect 
her.” 

Of Ruskin her judgment is generous: “The 
‘Stones of Venice’ seem nobly laid and chiselled. 
How grandly the quarry of vast marbles is dis- 
closed! Mr. Ruskin seems to me one of the few 
genuine writers, as distinguished from book-makers, 
Ole IS "ACC... keas oes He writes like a consecrated 
priest of the abstract and ideal.” 

In 1851 Miss Bronté saw the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, but with no great interest. “It is 
a marvellous, stirring, bewildering sight—a mix- 
ture of a geni palace and a mighty bazaar; but it 
is not much in my way.” More in her way was 
it to hear D’Aubigne preach, and Thackeray lec 
ture, and the terrible Rachel declaim. We are 
disposed to believe that, in her judgment of the 
French tragedienne, she unconsciously allowed her- 
self to be drawn into the error of identifying the 
actress with the parts she performed—the very 
injustice which she herself complained of when 
Charlotte Bronté was pronounced to be Jane Eyre. 
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“Rachel’s acting transfixed me with wonder, en- 
chained me with interest, and thrilled me with 
MO mOt ae. It is scarcely human nature that 
she shows you; it is something wilder and worse 
—the feelings and fury of a fiend. The great gift 
of genius she undoubtedly has; but I fear she 
rather abuses it than turns it to good account.” 
Now, with all deference to Miss Bronté’s judg- 
ment, the wrong lies not at the door of the actress 
who represents a Pheedra or Potiphar’s wife with 
a startlng resemblance to reality, but in that state 
of public morals which takes such a theme for a 
dramatic composition, and tolerates 1ts exhibition 
on the stage. 

To the touching power of Kingsley’s drama on 
St. Elizabeth, she bears testimony: ‘“‘I have read 
the ‘Saint’s Tragedy.’ As a work of.art, it seems 
to me far superior to either ‘Alton Locke’ or 
‘Yeast.’ Faulty it may be, crude and unequal, yet 
there are portions where some of the deep chords 
of human nature are swept with a hand which is 
strong even while it falters....... Seldom do 
I cry over books; but here my eyes rained as I 
read. When Elizabeth turns her face to the wall, 
I stopped—there needed no more.” 

Her notion of the political characters of 1852 is 
amusing: “ Disraeli was factious as leader of the 
Opposition, Lord John Russell is going to be fac- 
tious, now that he has stepped into Disraeli’s 
shoes. Lord Derby’s ‘Christian love and spirit 
is worth three-half-pence farthing.” 


eo 
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On Miss Kavanagh’s “Women of Christianity,” 
she passes the following just strictures: “She for- 
gets, or does not on that Protestantism is a 
quieter creed than Romanism; as it does not 


i 1 clothe its priesthood in scarlet, so neither does it 


—— 


‘set up its good women for saints, canonize their 
names, and proclaim their good works. In the 
records of man their almsgiving will not, perhaps, 
be found registered; but heaven has its account as 
well as earth.” 

The happiness which our heroine had long looked 
for, by a release from an irksome solitude, at last 
made its appearance in a union with a Mr. Nicholls, 
who had for years been the observant witness of 
her virtues in his position of Mr. Bronté’s curate. 
But her draught was brief; for nine months there- 
after, after protracted weakness and suffering, she 
laid down the load of life in the parsonage at 
Haworth, and departed to be forever with the 
Lord. No more satisfying testimony to the purity 
of her wedded bliss can be required, than that fur- 
nished by her last wnpremeditated words to her 
husband: “Oh, Iam not going to die, am I? He 
will not separate us, we have been so happy!” 
But, alas! the sentence had gone forth, and, early 
in April, 1855, all that was earthly of Charlotte 
Nicholls, née Bronté, was committed to the dust, 
and sleeps with the sleepers in Haworth Church, 
awaiting the resurrection of the just. 

The unpression left wpon onr mind by the perusal 
of this fascinating history is one of wnutterable sad- 
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ness, arising from sympathy with the heroine, and 
of the highest admiration of her stainless character 
and career. Hvery thing was against her through 
life—plainness of person, poverty, a solitude and 
sensitiveness of soul that no one could appreciate, 
and disappointment of almost every expectation 
and wish. Yet she nobly struggled on—her watch- 
word Dury, and her reliance Heaven. Such is the 
testimony of her life-long friend, who, in an extract 
given at the close of her memoir, writes thus: 
“She thought much of her duty, and had loftier 
and clearer notions of it than most people, and held 
fast to them with more success. It was done, it 
seems to me, with much more difficulty than peo- 
ple have, of stronger nerves and better fortunes. 
All her lite was but labor and pain; and she never 
threw down the burden for the sake of present 
pleasure.” This is a true record, and justified by 
a thousand incidents in Miss Bronté’s correspond- 
ence and history. We should be doing an injustice 
to the memory of this singularly-excellent person, 
did we not present, in connection with this sketch, 
a letter to a young friend written in 1846, which 
clearly exhibits her own principles of action :— 

““} see you are in a dilemma, and one of a pecul- 
lar and difficult nature. ‘T'wo paths lie before you; 
you conscientiously wish to choose the right one, 
even though it be the most steep, straight, and 
rugged. But you do not know which is the right 
one; you cannot decide whether duty and religion 
command you to go out into a cold and friendless 
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world, and there to earn your living by governess 
drudgery, or whether they enjoin your continued 
stay with your aged mother, neglecting, for the 
present, every prospect of independency for your- 
self, and putting up with daily inconvenience, some- 
times even with privations. I can well imagine 
that it is next to impossible for you to decide for 
yourself in this matter ; so I will decide it for you; 
at least I will tell you what is my earnest convic- 
tion on the subject—I will show you candidly how 
the question strikes me. The right path is that 
which necessitates the greatest sacrifice of self- 
interest, which implies the greatest good to others; 
and this path, steadily followed, will lead, I believe, 
in time, to prosperity and happiness, though it may 
seem at the outset to tend quite in a contrary: 
direction. Your mother is both old and infirm; 
old and infirm people have but few sources of hap- 
piness, fewer, almost, than the comparatively young 
and healthy can conceive: to deprive them of one 
of these is cruel. If your mother is more composed 
when you are with her, stay with her. If she 
would be unhappy, in case you left her, stay with 
her. It will not apparently, as far as shortsighted 
humanity can see, be for your advantage to remain 
at , nor will you be praised and admired for 
remaining at home to comfort your mother; yet 
probably your own conscience will approve, and, 
if it does, stay with her. JI recommend you to do 
what I am trying to do myself.” The pure soul 
of the writer of this letter contended successfully 
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through her whole life against selfish instincts and 
unfriendly circumstances, as the broad river of 
Keypt, in its beneficent march to the sea, has re- 
sisted, from age to age, the sandy incursions of the 
desert; and, beneficent as the fertilizing Nile, none 
approached Charlotte Bronté whom she did not 
bleas. 
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THE NEWGATE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


Mrs. Exizanerun Fry was the third daughter of 
the late John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, near Nor- 
wich. Her childhood was characterized by strong 
affection and great mental vivacity. She early 
evinced an angelic disposition to alleviate the cares 
and soothe the sorrows of all those around her 
who needed sympathy and aid. As she increased 
in years, her inclinaticn and powers of doing good 
extended and strengthened, the youthful stirrings 
of benevolence gradually became principles of phi- 
lanthropy,and the kind and spontaneous actions of 
her juvenile years were performed in her opening 
womanhood from a sense of Christian duty. She 
took especial pleasure in organizing and superin- 
tending a school upon her father’s premises for the 
indigent children of Karlham and the surrounding 
parishes, and the effect which her mild authority 
and judicious instructions produced upon these 
hitherto-neglected little ones, was a powerful illus- 
tration of the potency of gentle means, when cm. ~ 
ployed to guide the young in the path of learning, 
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‘or to raise them from moral debasement. Not- 
withstanding this and several other similar benevo- 
Jent pursuits, Miss Gurney’s attachment to worldly 
pleasures was not compatible with that gravity of 
deportment and subdued mildness of manners 
common to the members of the persuasion to 
which she subsequently belonged, her natural 
vivacity, and the companionship of those who 
made pleasure their pursuit, having a tendency to 
divide her mind with the practical and holy opera- 
tions of benevolence. But “infinitely higher and 
better things than the follies and vanities of pol- 
ished life, awaited this interesting young person,” 
says the writer of her obituary, in the “ Friends’ 
Annual Monitor.” She was affected by a disease 
which assumed a serious character, and she thus 
became awakened to a true sense of the instability 
of human life and the vanity of those inferior 
pleasures which have not their source in the higher 
principles of our nature, but depart with our capa- 
bilities of enjoying them. Soon after her illness 
she was powerfully awakened to a knowledge of 
her relation to God, and of her relation to mankind 
in their character of brethren in Christ, through 
the ministry of an American friend, the late Wil- 
liam Savery. She forsook the pleasures which had 
hitherto divided her mind and time, and in the 
bosom of her family cultivated those social and 
endearing qualities which render home a temple 
of the affections, make woman a priestess of love, 
and elevate the hearth into an altar of peace and 


al 
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unity. She became the joy and comfort of her 
widowed father and of her ten brothers and sisters; 
and in her own family she schooled her heart to 
that abandonment of self, and anxiety for the good 
of others, which inspired her with a Christian 
philanthropy scarcely paralleled, and a courage 
which was superior to obstruction, danger, or im- 
moral obduracy, and rendered her an invincible 
conqueror in her crusade against vice in its most 
hardened and appalling forms. 

In the year 1800, when she was twenty years of 
age, Miss Gurney became the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Fry, a banker in London, and settled in a house 
connected with her husband’s business, in the very 
heart of the Great Babylon. It may easily be sup- 
posed that, in the metropolis, objects and scenes 
of especial interest would frequently be presented 
to this benevolent lady, and that her active philan- 
thropy and holy aspirations for human weal would 
not be blunted in consequence of her new relations 
as a beloved wife and tender mother. The poor 
found in her an untiring benefactress and a willing 
friend. She visited their lowly homes, and, if she 
found them worthy, their wants were effectually 
relieved. 

Shortly after her marriage, Mrs. Fry became im- 
pressed with the opinion “that it would be requir- 
ed of her to bear public testimony to the efficacy 
of that divine grace by which she had been brought 
to partake of the joy’s of God’s salvation; and 
when she had reached the thirtieth year of her 
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age, she began to speak in the religious meetings 
of the Friends. Her exhortations were marked by 
peculiar humility and much persuasive sweetness 
of manner, and she was early engaged with the 
unity of the monthly meeting to which she belong: 
ed, in paying religious visits to Friends and others 
of various denominations. And now we have ar- 
rived at the most remarkable era of her life-—at 
that period which begins the history of her glorious 
career of reformation, when, strong in faith and 
charity, she entered the receptacles of the outcast 
and impious, and bore to the hearts of the demor- 
alized criminals human sympathy and heavenly 
hope. Newgate, that grave of pollution, whose 
name we were taught to associate with all that 
was dark and fearful, was visited about 1812 by 
Mrs. Fry, who was induced to inspect it by repre- 
sentations of its condition made by some members 
of the Society of Friends. The prison had been 
constructed to hold about four hundred and eighty 
prisoners, but eight hundred, and even twelve hun 
dred, had been immured within its walls. Mrs. 
Fry found the female side in a most deplorable 
and indescribable condition. Nearly three hun- 
dred women, sent there for every species and 
gradation of crime—some untried, and therefore 
presumably innocent—others under sentence of 
death—were promiscuously huddled together in 
the two wards and two cells which were afterward 
appropriated to the untried, whose numbers were 
even inconveniently large for the limited space, 
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Here the criminals saw their friends and kept their 
multitude of children, and here they also cooked, 
washed, took their victuals, and slept. They lay 
down on the floor, sometimes to the number of 
one hundred and twenty in one ward, without 
even a mat for bedding, and many of them very 
miserably clad. They openly drank ardent spirits, 
and their horrible imprecations broke upon the 
ears of this pure-minded and noble lady, mingled 
with offensive and disgusting epithets. Every 
thing was filthy and redolent of disgusting effluvia. 
No prison functionary liked to visit them, and the 
governor persuaded Mrs. Fry to leave her watch 
in his office, assuring her that his presence would 
not prevent its being torn from her; and as if to 
Ulustrate the frightful extent to which vice and 
wretchedness can sink our nature and deaden our 
feelings, two women were seen in the act of strip- 
ping a dead child for the purpose of clothing a 
living one. It must be recollected that this is no 
exaggerated picture of that den of pollution, New- 
gate, in those days. Mrs. Fry’s own simple, yet 
powerful testimony is before us, and she thus ex- 
presses herself: “All I tell thee is a faint picture 
of the reality; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, 
the ferocious manners and expressions of the women 
toward each other, and the abandoned wickedness 
which every thing bespoke, are quite indescri- 
bable.” Wedo not know which quality most to 
admire in this magnanimous woman—the exalted 
sympathy which recognized in these outcasts a 
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common humanity, or the heroic courage which 
supported her in her ministrations of love and 
mercy. She clothed many of the children and 
some of the women, and read passages of the Bible 
to them in such soft and silvery tones, that latent 
feeling awoke in their bosoms, and the big tear 
started into many an eye. She left that prison 
with a strong conviction that much might be done; 
but circumstances intervened for three years to 
render efforts on her part inoperative. 

About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, 
and found that much improvement had been made 
by the jail committee; especially the females had 
additional accommodation conceded to them; they 
were provided with mats, and gratings had been 
erected to prevent close communication between 
the criminals and their visitors. Still, the chief evil 
remained unremedied—all the women were playing 
eards, reading improper books, begging, or fight- 
ing for the division of the roney thus acquired ; 
and a fortune-teller was imposing upon the credu- 
lous and ignorant prisoners with her absurd divi- 
nations. ‘There were continual complaints of want 
of employment, and declarations that profitless 
idleness had only been substituted for active vice. 
Mrs. Fry’s first undertaking was the education of 
about seventy children, who, in this abode of ini- ' 
quity, were wandering about unheeded, which was 
no sooner proposed, than the most abandoned 
mothers thanked her with tears in their eyes for 
her benevolent intentions, and young women 
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crowded round her, and prayed in pathetic eager. 
ness to be admitted to her projected school. 
Appheation was now made to the governor of 
Newgate, sheriffs of London, and the reverend 
prison ordinary. These gentlemen cordially ap- 
proved of her intentions, but they intimated “ their 
persuaston that her efforts would be utterly fruit- 
less.” So little zeal did they manifest in further- 
ance of this scheme of piety, that an official intima- 
tion informed Mrs. Fry that there was no vacant 
place in the prison fit for school purposes. But 
she was not disheartened; she mildly requested to 
be admitted once more alone among the women, 
that she might investigate for herself. She soon 
discovered an empty cell, and the school was 
opened the very next day. Mrs. Fry was accom- 
panied by a young lady, who had visited New- 
gate for the first time, and who had generously 
enlisted under the banner of philanthropy, to as- 
sist in the work of reclamation so gloriously begun 
by her exalted friend. When they entered the 
prison school, the railing was crowded by women, 
many of whom were only half-clothed, struggling 
for front situations, and vociferating most violently. 
The young lady felt as if she had entered a den of 
wild beasts; and when the door closed and was 
locked upon her, she shuddered at the idea of being 
immured with such a host of desperate companions. 
The first day’s work, however, surpassed the ut- 
niost expectations of Mrs. Fry, and the only pain 
she experienced was that of refusing numerous 
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pressing applications from young women, who 
prayed to be taught and employed. The assurances 
and zeal of these poor forlorn creatures, induced 
Mrs. Fry and her companion to project a school 
where the tried women should be taught to read 
and work. When this idea was first expressed to 
the friends of the projectors, it was declared to be 
visionary and impracticable. They were told that 
the work introduced would be stolen; that women 
so long habituated to crime and idleness were the 
most irreclaimable of the vicious; that novelty 
might, for a time, induce apparent attention and a 
temporary observance of rule, but that the change 
would not be lasting. In short, failure was predict- 
ed with almost oracular confidence. Nothing could 
induce the ladies, however to abandon their forlorn 
and almost unsupported enterprise: from earth 
they turned their eyes to heaven, and when men 
forsook them, they asked aid of God and took 
courage. They declared if a committee could be 
found who would share the labor, and a matron 
who would engage to live in the prison night and 
day, they would undertake the experiment—that 
s, they would find employment for the women; 
hey would procure funds for the prosecution of 
their scheme till the city could be induced to re- 
lieve them of the expense; and they promised to 
become responsible for the property intrusted to 
the prisoners. Volunteers for this glorious service 
immediately presented themselves; the wife of a 
clergyman and eleven members of the Society of 
b 
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Friends declared their willingness to suspend every 
other engagement and calling, and to devote .hem- 
selves to this good work, and faithfully they did 
their self-imposed duty. They almost entirely lived 
amongst the prisoners; not a day or hour passed 
but some of them were to be found at their posts, 
sharing the employments and meals of their proté- 
eées, or abstemiously instructing their pupils, from 
-morning till long after the close of day. Yet al 
their toils, and the progress of those for whose ad- 
vantage they labored, were mmsufiicient to eradicate 
the skepticism of some who viewed their exertions, 
The reverend ordinary admired their intrepid devo- 
tion; but he assured Mrs. Fry that her designs 
would inevitably fail. The governor cheered her 
with words of sympathy, but those who possessed 
his confidence were accustomed to hear him de- 
clare “that he could not see the possibility of her 
success.” But that charity which “hopeth all 
things, and believeth all things” was strong within 
her; she looked to the goal, and not to the impedi- 
ments in her path; she looked beyond the means 
to the consummation; she was wiling souls from 
the meshes and snares of sin, and she sought under 
God to lead her erring sisters into the fold of 
grace. She presented herself to the sheriffs and 
governor, and nearly one hundred women were 
brought before them, who solemnly engaged to 
yield the strictest obedience to all the regulations 
of their heroic benefactress. A set of rules was 
accordingly promulgated, and the vices which the 
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prisoners had formerly fostered were discarded 
and disclaimed. After a month’s private exertion, 
the corporation of London was invited to behold 
the effects of these noble women’s labors. The 
lord mayor, sheriffs, and several aldermen attended. 
The prisoners were assembled, and, in accordance 
with the usual practice, one of the ladies read e 
chapter in the Bible, when the prisoners proceeded 
to their various employments. What a change 
was here to the accustomed tumult, filth, and li- 
centiousness of former days! Their attention to 
the reading of the Scriptures; their modest deport- 
ment, obedience, and respectful demeanor; and 
the cheerfulness visible on their faces, conspired 
to excite the wonder and admiration of all who 
beheld them. They were no longer a herd of irre- 
claimable creatures, whose sympathies with the 
world were destroyed, and for whom the world had 
no longer any sympathy. [Kindness had awakened 
reciprocal sentiments in their breasts, and mankind 
could no longer deny the possibility of their recla- 
mation to the ranks of humanity. The prison 
had ceased to be a nursery of crime; its cells no 
longer resounded with the laugh of women dead 
to hope and shame; the bitter imprecation and the 
scoff of hardened hearts had died away; and peace, 
cleanliness, and order, reigned under the influence 
of those true sisters of charity—Mrs. Fry and her 
assistants. The magistrates, to mark their appre- 
ciation of this system, incorporated it with the 
Newgate Code of regulations. They empowered 
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the jadies to punish the refractory by temporary 
confinement, undertook to defray part of the ma- 
tron’s sustentation, and loaded the ladies with 
thanks and blessings. 

A year passed away, and still the little band of 
philanthropists was eheered by progression ; infi- 
delity fell before indubitable truth; and success, 
confirmed by so long a trial, at last forced eonvie- 
tion on those who had doubted and predicted 
failure, and all who beheld the vast ehange which 
had been effected, expressed their satisfaction and 
astonishment at the great improvement which had 
taken place in the conduet of the females. Mrs. 
Fry did not confine herself to the amelioration of 
prisons exclusively; she visited lunatic asylums 
with the same high ard holy purpose. It was her 
habit, when she did so, to sit down quietly amongst 
her afflicted felow-mortals, and, amidst the greatest 
turbulence, begin to read in her sweetest tones 
some portion of the Bible. Gradually the noise 
around her would cease, eager ears would be bent 
to drink the music of her voiee, and at last atten- 
tion and silence would reign around her. On one 
oceasion, 2 young man was observed to listen atten- 
tively, although ordinarily one of the most turbn- 
lent and violent of the patients. He beeame sub- 
dued even to tears. When Mrs. Fry ceased read-’ 
ing, the poor maniac exclaimed to her: “ Hush, 
the angels have lent you their voices’? Faney and 
reason combined could not have offered a more 
beautiful compliment to goodness and benignity. 
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It was Mrs. Fry’s regular practice to attend at 
Newgate on a particular morning of the week to 
read the Scriptures to the prisoners. The prison 
Was open to any visitors whom she chose to ad 
mit, and her readings were attended both by our 
own countrymen and foreigners, among whom were 
many of rank and power. These were most aftect- 
ing reunions, both to those who came as visitors, 
and they who clauned especially these services. 

Mrs. Fry’s attention was not wholly absorbed by 
Newgate. The female prisoners in other parts of 
the city were ministered to by her. In the prose- 
eution of her plans of reformation, she was gener- 
ously supported by the city authorities, and suc- 
cessive secretarics of state seconded her benevolent 
views. The british Ladies’ Society for the refor- 
mation of female prisoners owes its origin to her 
exertions; and a simuar system of reform, by means 
of associated committees, was begun in many prisons 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mrs. Fry’s indefatigable zeal for good, induced 
her to press her views upon the governments and 
monarchs of the continental nations; and she and 
every lover of humanity had the mestimable satis- 
faction of seeing her plans adopted m France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Russia, Sw tzerland, Prussia, sev- 
eral of the minor German States, and in Philadel- 
phia, and other parts of the United States of 
America, Mrs. Fry materially promoted her ob- 
jects by the publication of a pamphlet, in which 
she promulgated her views on the species of prison 
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discipline necessary for females, and of the only 
sound principles of punishment. Death punish- 
ments, in her estimation, were completely inefiica- 
cious In stopping the progress of crime, and she 
disapproved of them also upon loftier grounds than 
that of expediency; she did not condemn the Draco- 
like proceedings of our judiciary from maudlin 
theory. She often visited the cells of condemned 
criminals on the day or night before their execu- 
tion ;- she saw the agony of soul endured by some, 
the insolent bravado manifested by others, and she 
observed that death punishment generally produced 
an obduracy in its victims, which reacted on then 
criminal observers, or those who came to gaze op 
the last scene of all. Mrs. Fry and her associates 
had voluntanly conceded to them by government 
the care and superintendence of convict-ships for 
females about to be transported to New South 
Wales ; and so important were their improvements, 
and judicious their regulations in this department, 
that the colonial authorities frequently transmitted 
them their grateful acknowledgements. All the 
poor convicts were supplied with several articles. 
necessary for their comfort, and each was carefully 
provided with a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mrs. Fry’s name is principally connected with 
her prison Jabors; but her humanity was boundless. 
She had sympathy for every species of distress, and 
a hand to aid m every object of human ameliora- 
tion. By her influence—the influence of humble 
piety and active virtue—she stimulated many indi- 
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viduals possessing the power, to institute district 
societies for the effectual relief of the destitute and 
the houseless, and also for the educating of those 
neglected children whose only tuition bad pre- 
viously been that of crime. She chiefly assisted in 
the formation of libraries for the use of the coast- 
guard, in all their stations around the British isles. 

In 1818, Mrs. Fry visited Scotland in company 
with her brother Joseph John Gurney, and her 
sister-in-law, Elizabeth Fry; and in 1827, she 
visited Ireland. Still the same benevolent spirit 
guided her. It may be emphatically said that she 
“went about doing good.” In foreign lands, or in 
her own country, ne meekly yet fearlessly mter- 
ceded for the persecuted and oppressed, and to her 
is attributable much of that enlargement of the 
liberty of conscience, and the softening of the rigors 
of prison discipline, which has taken place in Ku 
rope of late years. 

The kg of Prussia courted the friendship of 
this great a good woman; and in 1842, when on 
a visit to Great Britain with his queen and family, 
he visited her at Upton. By his particular request 
she met him at the Mansion-house, between the 
hours of public worship on Sunday, 30th January, 
and they passed two hours in conversation together, 
at the close of which the king expressed a strong 
desire to meet her in Newgate, at her reading next 
day. She met him in company with her brother 
and sister, and the wife of the mayor, Lady Pirie. 
The king was attended by several noblemen, foreign 
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and English. He led Mrs. Fry through the pas- 
sages and apartments of the prison, until they 
reached the seats placed for them at the extremity 
of a line of tables, at which the prisoners, attentive 
and serious, were arranged. A solemn silence en- 
sued. Mrs. Fry then read the 12th chapter of 
Romans, and a psalm. Stillness again reigned for 
a short space, and then she addressed all present, 
adverting to the perfect equality of all men in the 
sight of God, declaring that if, through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are brought to be- 
come his disciples, we are made ove in him, even 
from the lowest and most degraded of the poor 
prisoners before her to the sovereign at her side. 
Mrs. Fry then knelt in prayer, the king kneeling 
down beside her, and in an extemporaneous effu- 
sion of great fervor and sweetuess, she prayed in 
behalf of the prisoners, and also for his majesty’s 
sanctification through the Holy Spirit. This solemn 
and affecting service being concluded, the king ac 
companied Mrs. Fry to her own residence. 

In the summer of 1843, Mrs. Fry visited Paris 
for the last time, and concerted with several benev- 
olent friends for the prosecution of works of 
goodness and eharity. After her return home she 
became seriously indisposed, and the symptoms 
were such as to alarm her friends and family; yet 
she bore ber trouble with Christian resignation, 
and recognized in all her pains the hand of God. 
As the spring of 1844 advanced, her health was so 
far restored as to permit her to ride out occasion- 
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ally, and in the summer she joimed her friends in 
pubhe worship. On this occasion she was accom- 
panied by several members of her family, and her 
son, William Storrs Fry, sat beside her and ten- 
derly watched his feeble parent. Alas for the un- 
certainty of life and strength! He, with two of 
his children, were shortly afterward removed from 
the family circle, and his afflicted parent saw him 
pass away before her. She again attended the 
religious meeting of Friends at Plaistow, on the 
13th of October, and addressed those assembled 
with great clearness and power. She gradually 
regained strength, and was enabled once more to 
resume her ministry of love. Near the close of the 
summer of 1845, she went with her husband to 
Ramsgate, an earnest hope being entertained that 
change of air and scene would benefit her. She 
attended a little meeting at Drapers, and repeated- 
ly engaged im religious service among the few 
Friends there. She distributed a great many 
Bibles; and a ship crowded with German emi- 
erants, bound for Texas, was provided with one 
for each of the passengers. 

A few days before her death she apphed to the 
committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
concerning the purchase of a supply of copies of 
the Scriptures. The committee, through their 
secretary, informed her that she should receive 
them gratis, and that they felt it a privilege to cir- 
culate them through her ministrations. They also 
sent her, as a token of esteem, a copy of their first 
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translation of one of the gospels ir the Chinese 
language. She was engaged in projects affecting 
the weal of mankind to the very hour in which she 
was seized with her fatal illness. On the evening 
of Saturday, the 11th of October, 1845, slight 
symptoms of paralysis were apparent. Harly next 
morning, when very ill, she alluded to the conflict 
which nature then endured, adding, “But Lam 
safe.” In a short time after she uttered a short 
prayer to God, and after this all consciousness 
appeared to forsake her. About fowr o’clock on 
the morning of the 12th, her pure spirit left its 
frail tenement of clay and ascended to Him who 
gave it. 

The history of Mrs. Fry can hardly be said to 
end with her death. The deeds men do often die 
with them; not so with hers. Her spirit of active 
benevolence has been transmitted to many, and the 
works she promoted are carried on by others who 
have been impelled to engage in them by her ex- 
ample. We cannot leave our subject without 
assuring our readers that this eminently good 
Woman was supported in her manifold labors by a 
constant faith in Christ, and an assurance of divine 
aid. May the humblest in life’s lowly course be 
similarly strengthened, and, according to their 
means, may they profit by her example of love and 
charity! In closing this memoir, for the materials 
of which we have been mainly indebted to an emi- 
nent philanthropist and friend of Mrs. Fry, we ex- 
tract the following truthful and beautiful tribute 
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to her worth, written in 1816, by Francis Jeffrey: 
* We cannot envy the happiness which Mrs. Fry 
must enjoy from the consciousness of her own 
great achievements, but there is no happiness or 
honor of which we should be so proud to be par- 
takers; and we seem to relieve our own hearts of 
their share of national gratitude in thus placing on 
her simple and modest brow that truly civic crown, 
which far outshines the laareis of conquest or the 
coronals of power, and can only be outshone itself 
by those wreaths of imperishable glory which 
awaits the champions of faith and charity im a 
higher state of existence.” 
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THE JAIL MISSIONARY. 
SARAH MARTIN, 


Wnuo has won for herself the fame most cesirable 
for a woman, that of Christian benevolence, a fame 
indeed unsurpassed in the annals of her sex, was 
born in 1791. Her father was a poor mechanic in 
Caister, a village three miles from Yarmouth. 
Sarah was the only child of her parents, who both 
died when she was very young: she had then to 
depend on her grandmother, a poor old widow, 
whose name was Bonnett, and who deserves to 
have it recorded for the kind care she took of her 
grand-daughter. 

Sarah Martin’s education was merely such as the 
village school afforded. At the age of fourteen 
she passed a year in learning the business of dress- 
making; and then gained ce livehhood by going 
out and working at her trade by the day, among 
the families of the vilage. In the town of Yar- 
mouth was the county prison, where criminals 
were confined: their condition was at that period 
most lamentable. 

Their time was given to gaming, swearing, play- 
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ing, fighting, and bad language; and their visitors 
were admitted from without with little restriction. 
There was no divine worship in the jail on Sun- 
days, nor any respect paid to that holy day. 
There were underground cells (these continued 
even down to 1836), quite dark, and deficient in 
proper ventilation. The prisoners described their 
heat in summer as almost suffocating, but they 
preferred them for their warmth in winter; their 
situation was such as to defy inspection, and they 
were altogether unfit for the confinement of any 
human being. 

No person in Yarmouth took thought for these 
poor, miserable prisoners; no human eye looked 
with pity on their dreadful condition; and had 
their reformation been proposed, it would, no 
doubt, have been scouted as an impossibility. 

In August, 1819, a woman was committed to 
the jail for a most unnatural crime. She was a 
mother who had “forgotten her sucking child.” 
She had not ‘“‘had compassion upon the son of her 
womb,” but had cruelly beaten and ill-used it. The 
consideration of her offence was calculated to pro- 
duce a great effect upon a female mind; and there 
was one person in the neighborhood of Yarmouth 
who was deeply moved by it. Sarah Martin was 
a little woman, of gentle, quiet manners, possess: 
ing no beauty of person, nor, as It seemed, any 
pecular endowment of mind. She was then just 
eight. and. twenty years of age, and had, for thir- 
teen years past, earned her livelihood by going out 
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to the houses of various families in the town as a 
day-laborer in her business of dressmaking. From 
her residence at Caister, where she lived with her 
aged grandmother, she walked to Yarmouth and 
back again in the prosecution of her daily toil. 
This poor girl had long mourned over the con- 
dition of the inmates of the jail. Even as long 
back as in 1810, “whilst frequently passing the 
jail,” she says, “I felt a strong desire to obtain 
admission to the prisoners to read the Scriptures 
to them; for I thought much of their condition, 
and of their sin before God; how they were shut 
out from society, whose rights they had violated, 
and how destitute they were of the scriptural in- 
struction, which alone could meet their unhappy 
circumstances.” The case of the unnatural mother 
stimulated her to make the attempt, but “I did 
not,” she says, ‘‘make known my purpose of seek- 
ing admission to the jail until the object was at- 
tained, even to my beioved grandmother; so sen- 
sitive was my fear lest any obstacle should thereby 
arise m my way, and the project seem a visionary 
one. God led me, and I consulted none but Him.” 
She ascertained the culprit’s name, and went to 
the jail. She passed into the dark porch which 
overhung the entrance, fit emblem of the state of 
things within; and, no doubt with bounding heart, 
and in a timid, modest form of application, uttered 
with that clear and gentle voice, the sweet tones 
of which are yet weil remembered, solicited per- 
mission to see the cruel parent. There was some 
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aifficulty—there is always a “lion in the way” of 
doing good—and she was not at first permitted to 
enter. To a wavering mind such a check would 
have appeared of evil omen; but Sarah Martin 
was too well assured of her own purposes and 
powers to hesitate. Upon a second application 
she was admitted. 

‘The manner of her reception in the jail is told 
by herself with admirable simplicity. The unnat- 
ural mother stood before her. She “was surpris- 
ed at the sight of a stranger.” “When I told 
her,” says Sarah Martin, “the motive of my visit, 
of her guilt, and of her need of God’s mercy, she 
burst into tears and thanked me!” 

Her reception at once proved the necessity for 
such a missionary, and her own personal fitness for 
the task; and her visit was repeated again and 
again, during such short intervals of leisure as she 
could spare from her daily labors. At first she 
contented herself with merely reading to the pris- 
oners; but familiarity with their wants and with 
her own powers soon enlarged the sphere of her 
tuition, and she began to instruct them in reading 
and writing. This extension of her labor inter 
fered with her ordinary occupations. It became 
necessary to sacrifice a portion of her time, and 
consequently of her means, to these new duties. 
She did not hesitate. “I thought it right,” she 
says, “to give up a day in the weck from dress- 
making to serve the prisoners. This regularly 
given, with many an additional one, was not felt 
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as a pecuniary loss, but was ever followed with 
abundant satisfaction, for the blessing of God was 
npon me.” 

In the year 1826, Sarah Martin’s grandmother 
died, and she came into possession of an annual 
income of ten or twelve pounds, derived from the 
nvestment of “between two and three hundred 
pounds.” She then removed from Caister to Yar- 
mouth, where she occupied two rooms in a house 
situated in a row in an obscure part of the town; 
and, from that time devoted herself with increased 
energy to her philanthropic labors. A benevolent 
lady, resident in Yarmouth, had, for some years, 
with a view to securing her a little rest for her 
health’s sake, given her one day in a week, by com- 
pensating her for that day in the same way as if 
she had been engaged in dressmaking. With that 
assistance, and with a few quarterly subscriptions, 
“ chiefly 2s. 6d. each, for Bibles, Testaments, tracts, 
and other books for distribution,” she went on de 
voting every available moment of her hfe to her 
great purpose. But dress-making, like other pro- 
fessions, is a jealous mistress; customers fell off, 
and, eventually, almost entirely disappeared. A 
question of anxious moment now presented itself, 
the determination of which is one of the most 
characteristic and memorable incidents of her life. 
Was she to pursue her benevolent labors, even 
although they led to utter poverty? Her little 
Income was not more than enough to pay her 
lodging, and the expenses consequent upon the 
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exercise of her charitable functions: and was ac- 
tual destitution of ordinary necessaries to be sub- 
mitted to? She never doubted; but her reasoning 
upon the subject presents so clear an illustration 
of the exalted character of her thoughts and pur- 
poses, and exhibits so eminent an example of 
Christian devotedness and heroism, that it would 
be an injustice to her memory not to quote it in 
her own words: “In the full occupation of dress- 
making, I had care with it, and anxiety for the 
future; but as that disappeared, care fled also. 
God, who had called me into the vineyard, had 
said, ‘ Whatsoever is right I will give you.’ I had 
learned from the Scriptures of truth that I should 
be supported ; God was my master, and would not 
forsake His servant; He was my father, and could 
not forget his child. J knew also that it some- 
times seemed good in His sight to try the faith 
and patience of His servants, by bestowing upon 
them very limited means of support; as in the 
ease of Naomi and Ruth; of the widow of Zare- 
phath and Elijah; and my mind, in the contempla- 
tion of such trials, seemed exalted by more than 
human energy; for I had counted the cost, and 
my mind was made up. If, whilst imparting truth 
to others, I became exposed to temporal want, the 
privation so momentary to an individual would not 
admit of comparison with following the Lord, in 
thus administering to others.” 

Her next object was to secure the observance of 
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Sunday; arid, after long urging and recommenda- 
tion, she prevailed upon the prisoners “to form a 
Sunday service, by one reading to the rest; .... 
but aware,” she continues, “of the instability of a 
‘practice in itself good, without any corresponding 
principle of preservation, and thinking that my 
presence might exert a beneficial tendency, I 
joimed their Sunday-morning worship as a regular 
hearer.” | 

After three years’ perseverance in this “happy 
and quiet course,” she made her next advance, 
which was to introduce employment, first for the 
women prisoners, and afterward for the men. In 
1823, ‘“‘one gentleman,” she says, “‘ presented me 
with ten shillings, and another, in the same week, 
with a pound, for prison charity. It then occurred 
to me that it would be well to expend it m material 
for baby-clothes; and having borrowed patterns, cut 
out the articles, fixed prices of payment for making 
them, and ascertained the cost of a set, that they 
might be disposed of at a certain price, the plan 
was carried into effect. ‘The prisoners also made 
shirts, coats, etc. ...... By means of this plan, 
many young women who were not able to sew, 
learned this art, and, in satisfactory instances, had 
a little money to take at the end of the term of 
imprisonment. ...... The fund of one pound 
ten shillings for this purpose, as a foundation and 
perpetual stock (for whilst desiring its preserva- 
tion, [ did not require its increase), soon rose to 
peven guineas, and since its establishment, above 
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four hundred and eight pounds’ worth of variodus 
articles have been sold for charity.” 

The men were thus employed : 

“They made straw hats, and, at a later period, 
“bone spoons and seals; others made men’s and 
boys’ caps, cut in eight quarters—the material, old 
cloth or moreen, or whatever my friends could find 
to give me for them. In some instances, young 
men, and more frequently boys, have learned to 
sew gray cotton shirts, or even patch-work, with 
a view of shutting out idleness and making them- 
selves useful. On one occasion I showed to the 
prisoners an etching of the chess-player, by Retzsch, 
which two men, one a shoemaker and the other a 
bricklayer, desired much to copy; they were al- 
lowed to do so, and being furnished with pencil, 
pen, paper, etc., they succeeded remarkably well. 
The chess-player presented a pointed and striking 
lesson, which could well be applied to any kind of 
gaming, and was, on this account, suitable to my 
pupils, who had generally descended from the love 
of marbles and pitch-half-penny in children, to 
cards, dice, etc.,in men. The business of copy- 
ing it had the advantage of requirmg all thought 
and attention at the time. The attention of 
other prisoners was attracted to it, and for a 
year or two afterward many continued to copy 
it.” 

After another interval she proceeded to the for- 
mation of a fund which she applied to the furnish. 
ing of work for ‘prisoners upon the discuarge ; 
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“affording me,” she adds, “the advantage of ob. 
serving their conduct at the same time.” 

She had thus, in the course of a few years— 
during which her mind had gradually expanded to 
the requirements of the subject before her—pro- 
vided for all the most important objects of prison 
discipline: moral and intellectual tuition, occupa- 
tion during imprisonment, and employment after 
discharge. Whilst great and good men, unknown 
to her, were inquiring and disputing as to the way 
and the order in which these very results were to 
be attained—inquiries and disputes which have not 
yet come to an end—here was a poor woman who 
was actually herself personally accomplishing them 
ail! It matters not whether all her measures were 
the very wisest that could have been imagined. 
She had to contend with many difficulties that are 
now unknown; prison discipline was then in its 
infancy ; every thing she did was conceived in the 
best spirit; and, considering the time, and the 
means at her command, could scarcely have been 
improved. 

Lhe full extent to which she was personally en- 
gaged in carrying out these objects, has yet to be 
explamed. The Sunday service in the jail was 
adopted, as we have seen, upon her recommenda-. 
tion, and she joined the prisoners, as a fellow- 
worshipper, on Sunday morning. Their evening 
service, which was to be read in her absence, was 
soon abandoned; but finding that to be the ease, 
she attended on that part of the day also, and the 
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service was then resumed. “After several changes 
of readers, the office,” she says, “devolved on me. 
That happy privilege thus graciously opened to 
me, and embraced from necessity, and in much 
fear, was acceptable to the prisoners, for God 
made it so; and also an unspeakable advantage 
and comfort to myself.” These modest sentences 
convey but a very faint notion of the nature of 
these singular services. Fortunately, in a report 
of Captain Williams, one of the inspectors of 
prisous, we have a far more adequate account of 
the matter. It stands thus: 

“Sunday, November 29, 1835.—Attended divine 
service in the morning at the prison. The male 
prisoners only were assembled; a female, ‘resident 
in the town, officiated; her voice was exceedingly 
melodious, her delivery emphatic, and her enun- 
ciation extremely distinct. The service was the 
liturgy of the Church of England; two psalms were 
sung by the whole of the prisoners, and extremely 
well—much better than I have frequently heard in 
our best-appointed churches. A written discourse, 
of her own composition, was read by her; it was 
of a purely moral tendeucy, involving no doctrinal 
points, and admirably suited to the hearers. Dur- 
ing the performance of the service, the prisoners 
paid the profoundest attention, and the most 
marked respect; and, as far as it is possible to 
judge, appeared to take a devout interest. Eve- 
ning service was reac by her afterward to the 
female prisoners.” 


So WOMEN OF WORTH. 

We belicve that there are gentlemen in the 
world who stand so stifily upon the virtue of cer- 
tain forms of ministerial ordination, as to set their 
faces against all lay, and especially against all 
female, religious teaching. We will not dispute 
as to what may, or may not, be the precise value 
of those forms. They ought to confer powers of 
inestimable worth, considermg how stubbornly 
they are defended—and perhaps they do so; but 
every one amongst us knows and feels that the 
power of writing or preaching good sermons Is not 
amongst the number. The cold, labored eloquence 
which boy-bachelors are authorized by custom and 
constituted authority to inflict upon us—the dry 
husks and chips of divinity which they bring forth 
from the dark recesses of the theology (as it is 
called) of the fathers, or of the middle ages, sink 
into utter worthlessness by the side of the jail 
addresses of this poor, uneducated seamstress. 
I’rom her own registers of the prisoners who came 
under her notice, it is easy to describe the ordinary 
members of her congregation: pert London pick- 
pockets, whom a cheap steamboat brought to reap 
a harvest at some country festival; boors, whom 
.gnorance and distress led into theft; depraved 
boys, who picked up a precarious livelihood 
amongst the chances of a seaport town; sailors, 
who had committed assaults in the boisterous hi- 
larity consequent upon a discharge with a paid-up 
arrear of wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced 
by bad company into the commission of crimes 
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against their masters; profligate women, who had 
added-assault or theft to the ordinary vices of a 
licentious life; smugglers; a few gamelaw crimi- 
nals; and paupers transferred from a workhouse, 
where they had been initiated nto crime, to a jail, 
where their knowledge was perfected. Such were 
some of the usual classes of persons who assembie 
around this singular teacher of righteousness. 

Noble woman! A faith so firm, and so disin- 
terested, might have removed mountains; a self: 
sacrifice founded upon such principles is amongst 
the most heroic cf human achievements. 

This appears to have been the busiest period of 
Sarah Martin’s life. Her system, if we may so 
term it, of superintendence over the prisoners, was 
now complete. Hor six or seven hours daily she 
took her station amongst them; converting that 
which, without her, would have been, at best, a 
scene of dissolute idleness, into a hive of industry 
and order. We have already explained the nature 
of the employment which she provided for them; 
the manner of their instruction is described as fol- 
lows: “Any one who could not read, I encouraged 
to learn, whilst others in my absence assisted them. 
They were taught to write also; whilst such as 
could write already, copied extracts from books 
leat to them. Prisoners who were able to read, 
committed verses from the Holy Scriptures to inein- 
ory every day according to their ability or inclina- 
tion. I, as an example, also committed a few 
verses to memory to repeat to them every day: 
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and the effect was remarkable; always silencing 
excuse when the pride of some prisoners would 
have prevented their doing it. Many said at first, 
‘It would be of no use;’ and my reply was, ‘It is 
of use to me, and why should it not be so to you? 
You have not tried it, but I have. Tracts and 
children’s books, and large books, four or five in 
number, of which they were very fond, were ex- 
changed in every room daily, whilst any who could 
read more were supphed with larger books.” 
There does not appear to have been any instance 
of a prisoner long refusing to take advantage of 
this mode of instruction. Men entered the prison 
saucy, shallow, self-conceited, full of cavils and ob- 
jections, which Sarah Martin was singularly clever 
in meeting ; but in a few days the most stubborn, 
and those who had refused the most peremptorily, 
either to be employed or to be instructed, would 
beg to be allowed to take their part in the general 
course. Once within the circle of her influence, 
the effect was curious. Men old in years, as well 
as in crime, might be seen striving for the first 
time in their lives to hold a pen, or bending hoary 
heads over primers and spelling-books, or study- 
ing to commit to memory some prevept taken from 
the Holy Scriptures. Young rascals, as impudent 
as they were ignorant, beginning with one verse, 
went on to long passages; and even the dullest 
_ were enabled by perseverance to furnish their 
minds and memories with “from two to five verses 
every day.” All these operations, it must be borne 
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in mind, were carried on under no authority save 
what was derived from the teacher’s innate force 
of character. Aware of that circumstance, and 
that any rebellion would be fatal to her usefulness, 
she so contrived every exercise of her power as to 
“make a favor of it,” knowing well that “to de- 
part from this course, would only be followed by 
the prisoners doing less, and not doing it well.” 
The ascendency she thus aquired was very singular. 
A general persuasion of the sincerity with which 
“she watched, and wept, and prayed, and felt for 
all,” rendered her the general depositary of the 
little confidences, the tales of weakness, treachery, 
and sorrow, in the midst of which she stood; and 
thus she was enabled to fan the rising desire for 
emancipation, to succor the tempted, to encourage 
the tumid, and put the erring in the way. 

After the close of her labors at the jail, she pro- 
ceeded, at one time of her life, to a large school 
which she superintended at the workhouse; and 
afterward, when that school was turned over to 
proper teachers, she devoted two nights in the 
weck to a school for factory girls, which was held 
in the capacious chancel of the old church of St. 
Nicholas. There, or elsewhere, she was every thing. 
Other teachers would send their classes to stand 
by and listen while Sarah Martin, in her strik- 
ing and effective way, imparted instruction to the 
forty or fifty young women who were fortunate 
enough to be more especially her pupils. Every 
countenance was upon her; and as the questions 
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went round, she would explain them by a picce 
of poetry, or an anecdote, which she had always 
ready at command, and, more especially, by Scrip- 
ture illustration. The Bible was, indeed, the great 
fountain of her knowledge and her power. For 
many years she read it through four times every 
year, and had formed a most exact reference book 
to its contents. Her intimate familiarity with its 
striking imagery and lofty diction, impressed a 
poetical character upon her own style, and filled 
her mind with exalted thoughts. After her class 
duties were over, there remained to be performed 
many offices of kindness, which with her were con- 
sequent upon the relation of teacher and pupu; 
there was personal communication with this scholar 
and with that; some inquiry here, some tale to 
listen to there; for she was never a mere school- 
mistress, but always the friend and counselor, as 
well as the instructor. 

The evenings on which there was no tuition were 
devoted by her to visiting the sick, either in the 
workhouse, or through the town generally; and 
occasionally an evening was passed with some of 
those worthy people in Yarmouth by whom her 
labors were regarded with interest. Her appcear- 
ance in any of their houses was the signal for a 
busy evening. tler benevolent smile, and quick, 
active mannner communicated her own cheerful- 
ness and energy to every one around her. She 
never failed to bring work with her, and, if young 
people were present, was sure to employ them all 
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Something was to be made ready for the occupa- 
tion of the prisoners, or for their instruction; pat- 
terns or copies were to be prepared, or old mate- 
rials to be adjusted to some new use, in which last 
employment her ingenuity was pre-eminent. Odd 
pieces of woollen or cotton, scraps of paper, mere 
litters, things which other people threw away, it 
mattered not what, she always begged that such 
things might be kept for her, and was sure to turn 
them to some account. If, on such occasions, 
whilst everybody else was occupied, some one 
would read aloud, Sarah Martin’s satisfaction was 
complete; and at intervals, if there were no stran- 
gers present, or if such communication were de- 
sired, she would dilate upon the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of her guilty flock, and her own hopes and 
disappointments in connection with them, in the 
language of simple, animated truth. 

Tier day was closed by no “return to a cheerful 
fireside prepared by the cares of another,” but to 
her solitary apartments, which she had left locked 
up during her absence, and where “most of the 
domestic offices of life were performed by her own 
hands.” There she kept a copious record of her 
proceedings in reference to the prisoners; notes of 
their circumstances and conduct durmg such time 
as they were under her observation, which gener- 
ally extended long beyond the period of their im- 
prisonment; with most exact accounts of the 
expenditure of the little subscriptions before men- 
tioned, and also of a small annual payment from 
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the British Ladies’ Society, established by Mrs. 
Fry, and of all other money committed to her in 
aid of any branch of her charitable labors. These 
books of record and account have been very prop- 
erly preserved, and have been presented to a pub- 
lic brary in Yarmouth. 

In scenes like these Sarah Martin passed her 
time, never appearing to think of herself; indeed 
her own scanty fare was hardly better than that of 
the poorest prisoner. Yet her soul was triumphant, 
and the joy of her heart found expression in sacred 
song. Nothing could restrain the energy of her 
mind. In the seclusion of a lonely chamber, “ apart 
from all that could disturb, and in a universe of 
calm repose, and peace, and love;” when speaking 
of herself and her condition, she remarked, in words 
of singular beauty, 

‘“‘T seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 


I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From eternity’s own light.” 





Thus she cheered her solitary room with strains 
of Christian praise and gratitude, and entered the 
dark valley of the shadow of death with hymns of 
victory and triumph. She died on the 15th of 
October, 1843, aged fifty-two years. 

Sarah Martin is one of the noblest of the Christ- 
ian heroines the nineteenth century has produced. 
The two predominant qualities of her soul were 
love, or “the charity which hopeth all things,” 
and moral courage; both eminently feminine en- 
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dowments. She performed her wonderful works 
with true womanly discretion. She is, therefore, 
an example of excellence of whom her sex should 
be more than proud—they should be thankful for 
this light of moral loveliness enshrined in a female 
form. ‘Her gentle disposition,” says one of her 
biographers, “never irritated by disappointment, 
nor her charity strai tened by ingratitude, pre- 
sent a combination of qualities which imagination 
sometimes portrays as the ideal of what is pure 
and beautiful, but which are rarely found em- 
bodied with humanity. She was no titular Sister 
of Charity, but was silently felt and acknowledged 
to be one, by the many outcast and destitute per- 
sons who received encouragement from her lips and 
relief from her hands, and by the few who were 
witnesses of her good works. 

It is the business of literature to make such a 
hfe stand out from the masses of ordinary exist- 
ences, with something of the distinctness with 
which a lofty building uprears itself in the confu- 
sion of a distant view. It should be made to at- 
tract all eyes, to excite the hearts of all persons 
who think the welfare of their fellow-mortals an 
object of interest or duty; it should be included 
in collections of biography, and chronicled in the 
high places of history; men should be taught to 
estimate it as that of one whose philanthropy has 
entitled her to renown, and children to associate 
the name of Sarah Martin with those of Howard, 
Buxton, Fry—the most benevolent of mankind. 
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THE WORKER OF CHARITY. 
MARGARET MERCER, 


Who deserves a place, among the most distin- 
guished of her sex, for her noble philanthropy, and 
efforts in the cause of female education, was born 
at Annapolis, Maryland, United States, in 1791. 
The family of Mercer was descended from an 
ancient English stock, transplanted to America 
soon after its colonization, and the race has, in its 
new location, done honor to the source from 
whence it was derived. The father of Margaret 
was, at the time of her birth, governor of Mary- 
land, a man of excellent education, refined taste, 
and large wealth. Retiring from public life, Gov- 
ernor Mercer withdrew to his estate at Cedar 
Fork, and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, 
and the traming of his children. Margaret was his 
only daughter, and her education was conducted 
under his immediate care, with little assistance 
from other teachers: she often remarked, that she 
had been “ brought up at her father’s feet.” Mar- 
garet Mercer is another example of the beneficial 
influence which thorough mental training exercises 
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on woman’s character, by enabling her to make 
her moral power more respected and more effect- 
ive. Scarcely an instance can be found where a 
father has aided and encouraged the mental im- 
provement of his daughter, but that she has done 
honor to his care and kindness, and been one of 
the brightest jewels in his crown. Such was Mar- 
garet Mercer: proud as the family might well be 
of the name they bore, she added its holiest Instre. 
“‘Tfer character,” says her biographer, Dr. Caspar 
Morris, in his excellent memoir of this noble 
woman, “‘comprised clements apparently very di- 
verse, and yet all combined into a perfect whole, 
as the varied colors of a ray of light. Gentle, and 
full of affection for all, and ready to sympathize 
with sorrow wherever met with; feelings, the 
evidence of which will be found scattered every- 
where around these traces of her path through 
life; she yet possessed an energy and firmness 
rarely found in this connection.” 

If we reflect further on the subject, remembering 
how few girls are trained as Margaret Mercer was 
—her mental powers developed, and directed to 
guide and strengthen rightly those delicate moral 
sensibilities and tender affections peculiar to her 
sex—one reason of her superiority becomes appar- 
ent. 

After giving a sketch of her studies in botany, 
and love of gardening, etc., Dr. Morris says: 

“But i was not upon these sportive fancies 
alone that her mind exerted its powers. Graver 
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subjects occupied her attention, anu performed 
their part in giving increased vigor to her reason- 
ng faculties, whilst the others were adding to the 
already-abounding stores of her fertile imagina- 
tion.” She had access to a choice collection of 
works on history and general literature: these 
were her familiar companions, and her mind was 
thoroughly stored with their contents: whilst we 
find her at one time deep in mathematics, allowing 
herself but too little rest, that she might bring her 
mind under the wholesome discipline of this parent 
of caretul thought; at another, theological discus- 
sions asserted strong empire over her mind, and in 
order to drink, as she supposed, more purely from 
the fountain itself, with less intervention of human 
teaching, she devoted herself with almost undivided 
attention to the study of Hebrew. <A short time 
afterward, we find her carefully threading the in- 
tricate mysteries of medical science, that by the 
acquisition of a correct knowledge of the nature of 
diseases and their remedies, she might enlarge the 
sphere of her benevolent usefulness. The deep 
abstractions of metaphysics did not deter her from 
trying to fathom those abysses into which the mind 
plunges its line In vain, growing old in drawing up 
no certain token of reaching the solid foundation 
over which its deep waters roll so proudly. She 
remarks to a frend: “I do not come on very well 
with metaphysics; I dislike any thing so inconclu- 
sive, and should be tired of following an angel, if 
he talked so in a ring.” A paper of “Thoughts 
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on the Magnet” proves her to have given attention 
to natural philosophy, and at an early period to 
have wrestled with some of those mysterious 
truths which are now but dawning upon the 
horizon of human knowledge. But whilst on all 
these subjects she could express herself with ease 
and eloquence, there was a simplicity and delicacy 
about her character which separated her as widely 
as can be conceived from that class of ‘women of 
masculine understanding,” whose assumption of 
claims to superiority over their own sex leads 
them to despise the refinements and delicacy which 
communicate an appropriate and attractive grace 
to the female character. These can never be laid 
aside without a violation of the laws of nature, and 
a consequent shock to that unity of action which 
constitutes the beauty of the works of Him who 
gave to each an appropriate part in the sublime 
hrrmony of that universe which attests His wisdom 
and power. Never was feminine grace more beau- 
tifully illustrated than in her whole carecr. She 
never. forgot that it is the peculiar province of 
woman to minister to the comfort, and promote 
the happiness, first, of those most nearly allied tc 
ner, and then of those who, by the providence of 
God, are placed in a state of dependence upon her. 
To discharge these duties was her unceasing ob- 
ject, to the accomplishment of which she devoted 
herself with entire singleness of purpose. Thus 
she writes to a friend: “TI, like every httle mole 
toiling in his own dark passage, have been given to 
q 
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murmuring, and my great complaint for some time 
past has been, that I was eut off from every means 
of usefilness, and could not find any thing on 
exrth to do that might not as well remain undone; - 
and while I am fretting at having nothing to do, 
you find equal discomfort in having too much. 
Somebody, no matter who, has said the secret of. 
happiness was, that the busy find leisure, and the 
idle find business, and it would seem so between 
us. And yet I doubt whether happiness is not a 
principle which belongs exclusively to God, and 
whether we can ever be satisfied till we wake up 
in Ilis likeness. Whenever you can find that spot, 
sacred to religious peace and true friendship, send 
for me to your paradise; but remeinber this 1s the 
reward promised to those who have gone through 
the stragele of our great spiritual warfare.” 

At this time her pencil, her pen, and her needle, 
were all put in requisition in aid of the Greeks, in 
their strugele for liberty. 

When Margaret Mercer was about two-and- 
twenty, she made a public profession of religion ; 
in « Ietter to a friend, she thus commemorates this 
important event: 

“T was confirmed, and had the pions blessing of 
our venerable old bishop, the day before I came 
from home. You cannot think how humble, how 
penitent, how happy I fecl. It seems as though I 
still feel the pressure of his hand on my head. LHe 
has promised to come to see me next spring. .... 
I do not thmk I was ever made for a married wo- 
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man; I feel as if I was nov mtended to take go 
great a share in worldly things. IfI did, I should 
forget my God, perhaps ; and may Providence load 
me with every human misery, and deprive me of 
every earthly good, rather than that.” 

And now that her fine talents had been cultivated 
by a liberal educauon and an extensive course of 
reading, and her naturally amiable disposition 
warmed and purified by true piety, she was ready 
for her work. Yet who that then looked upon her 
would have dreamed what that work was to be! 
Her biographer thus describes her at this period: 

‘In personal appearance, Miss Mercer was pecu- 
larly attractive; her stature was originally tall, her 
carriage graceful, her eye beaming, with intelli- 
gence, and her whole countenance expressive of 
the loveliest traits of female character. Disease 
and care set their marks upon her face in after-life, 
and caused her form to lose its symmetry, but 
never quenched the beaming of the eye, nor dark- 
ened the radiance of her soul, which shone on every 
feature to the very last.” ‘There was a combination 
of attractive grace with the impressiveness of sue 
perior power, which is rarely met with; and while 
her manner was often sportive, and she could adorn 
the most common subjects of conversation by 
happy turns of thought and purity of language, 
there was frequently an elevation of thought, and 
force of expression, which carried those thrown 
into association with her into a higher sphere than 
that of common everyday existence. Even those 
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who could not sympathize with, and appreciate Ler 
character, were still struck with this feature in it. 

This is the true moral influence which woman, 
when her education is properly conducted, and her 
position rightly understood, will exercise over men, 
over society. That this moral power was held by 
woman, Miss Mercer felt to be true; and hence 
> of the vain, 
frivolous, accomplished young ladies, whom she 
met in society. Thus she writes of her visit at 
Washington :— 

“TY acknowledge that there are many persons 
around me vastly better than I am; but I am 
speaking of society, not people; and I confess that 
- the ‘unidea-ed chatter of females’ is past my endur- 
ance; they are very capable of better things, but 
what of that? Is it not yet more annoying, that 
they will do nothing better? And besides all this, 
I have more painful feelings of embarrassment in 
company than I had at sixteen. I am old, too; 
and, when I go into gay scenes, the illusion is gone, 
and I fancy the Uluminated hall to resemble the 
castle of enchantment, where Armida kept all who 
were capable of virtue bound in the lap of pleasure. 
I think how a M. Fellenberg has devoted a noble 
spirit to a grand system of education, and given. 
them the model. All admire, all talk of it, and no 
one on the wide globe follows the example. Mrs. 
Fry opens the prison-gates—looses the bonds of 
the captive—carries healing into broken hearts, or 
plants virtue where vice was the only growth-~ 
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what are all these chattering women about, that 
they cannot wear a simple garb, and follow her to 
jaus and hospitals and poor-houses? No—if I 
cannot do good where there is so much to do, I 
never was and never will be a votary of folly.” 

She was now engaged in founding a Sunday: 
school. Writing to a friend, she says: ‘ When 
my head turns to this subject, it seems to me I 
want forty heads, well-stored with strong sense; 
forty frames supported by vigorous strength and 
health; and a hundred hands as organs of execu- 
tion for the plans and projects of my head.” 

Miss Mercer was to have a wider sphere for the 
oflice of teacher, which seezied her peculiar mis 
sion. tier mother died when Margaret was young. 
Her father’s death, which took place at Philadel- 
phia, whither she had accompanied him for his 
health, proved the crisis of her life. She had been 
accustomed to all the indulgences love and wealth 
can bestow. From this time, she was to prove 
what those endure who have their only faith in God 
and their own energies on which to rely. Much 
of her property consisted in slaves—these she liber: 
ated, provided for, and sent to Liberia. Thus Dr. 
Morris gives the summary :— 

“This emancipation of her slaves was one of a 
chain of acts inseparably linked together, by which 
she reduced herself from aflwenve to absolute de- 
pendence on her own exertions for maintenance ; 
and that notignorantly and gradually, but instantly, 
and with full knowledge of the mevitable resul& 
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She therefore apologizes to Mr. Gurley for dving 
so little for them, and remarks: ‘Should any think 
Ihave not dcne my part by these poor creatures, 
I can but bear the blame silently. A formal re- 
monstrance against my making such a disposition 
of my property has been addressed to me by 
and But I have determined to abide the 
consequences.’ These consequences were anxiety, 
toil, and poverty, endured without a murmur or 
regret, during twenty-five years of life enfeebled by 
disease.” 

And now she was to begin the world; she chose 
the arduous post of teacher in a school for young 
girls in Virginia; but her plans of charity were not 
given up. Thus she writes to a friend :— 

“Y have been desiring a day or two.of repose 
that I might devote to you and your dearest mo- 
ther. But, indeed, you have very little idea of the 
life I lead. Saturday is as laboriously spent in 
working for the Liberian Society, as any other day 
in the week; and on Sunday we have a Sunday- 
school, in which [ have my part, and so make out 
to employ every day fully. Drawing keeps me on 
my feet for six hours every other day; and at first 
it was truly bewildering to teach twenty-three 
children who did not know how to make a straight 
line. You are anxious to know all about me, and 
you see I am free in my communication; there are 
many encouraging circumstances in the mode of 
life LT have adopted ; for those very things that are. 
most putnpul, prove how much theve is to do ; and 
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where there is much to do, steady laborious efforts 
to do good will doubtless be blessed, although we 
may in mercy be denied the luxury of secing our 
work under the sun prosper. Mrs. G. is sometimes 
very much dispirited, at times without cause; for 
every little painful occurrence of misconduct in the 
children affords opportunity of more strenuously 
enforcing good principles. I never knew how to 
be thankful to my parents, above all to my God, 
for a good education, until I came to look into the 
state of young ladies generally.” 

The desire to be made instrumental in training 
souls for eternity was the ruling motive by which 
she was influenced; and, from the very first, her 
chief efforts were devoted to this great end, which 
was pursued without deviation throughout her 
whole career, though by no means to the neglect 
of those subsidiary acquirements which she es- 
teemed as highly as any one could do, and labored 
most unremittingly to communicate to her pupils. 

She continued in this, her chosen profession, for 
about twenty-five years; established a school of her 
own; and her example and influence have had a 
most salutary and wide-spread effect on the com- 
munity where she resided. This admirable woman 
* died in the autumn of 1846, aged fifty-five years. 
She prepared two works for her pupils,“ Studies for 
Bible Classes,” and a volume entitled “‘ Ethics;” in 
the form of lectures to young ladies, which she em- 
ployed as a text-book in teaching moral philosophy. 
It is admirably adapted to its purpose, conveying 
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in chaste, yet glowing language, the feelings of a 
sanctified heart. Adopting the word of God as the 
only source of knowledge, as well as of the prac- 
tical duties of life, she endeavors to explain and 
enforce the principles there laid down for the for- 
mation of character, and the government of life. It 
is a work well worthy of the study of every woman 
who desires to attain to a high degree of moral 
worth. We give one extract :— 


CONVERSATION. 


“Tf you are conscious that the sin of idle talking 
prevails among you; if you are sensible of so of 
fending individually; or, if the sad effect of this 
low, disgraceful, and corrupting vice disturbs the 
peace and serenity of your little circle, let me en- 
treat you as the most certain corrective of the evil, 
to form some common plan for promoting the per- 
fection and happiness of your fellow-creatures. 
Imbue your hearts with the spirit of active charity, 
and the gossip of the worldly-mimded will, indeed, 
sound on your ears like zdle words. No conversa- 
tion will then appear to you worthy of notice, but 
such as has some evident bearing upon the improve- 
ment or happiness of the human race. When this 
has once become the main object of your hopes, 
your fears, your labors, and your prayers, it will be- 
come the most interesting subject of your thoughts, 
and the favorite theme of your conversations. 
Imagine Mr. Howard, or Mrs. Fry, to return home 
at evening, with souls filled with images of the 
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poor prisoners they had visited, handcuffed and 
chained, lying upon a pile of filthy straw, perishing 
with cold and hunger; or, worse, in the horrid 
bondage of sin, blaspheming, drinking, and fighting 
in their subterrene hole. Do you think they would 
be agreeably amused, if, when’ their efforts were 
directed to “stir up the pure minds fervently,” of 
the young around them, to aid in their noble labors, 
they were called upon to join in the childish prattle 
of girls discussing the ribbands on their hair, or 
the rings on their fingers; or, in the equally con- 
temptible jargon of young men of fashion, of their 
hat-rims, or coat-capes, or shoe-ties, or, still worse, 
the cruel, wicked custom usual with both sexes, of 
dissecting characters, and speaking evil of others, 
merely to excite some interest in their vapid con- 
versation ? Conversation is to works what the 
flower.ts to the fruit. A godly conversation shelters 
and cherishes the new-born spirit of virtue, as the 
flower does the fruit from the cold, chil atmos- 
phere, of a heartless world; and the beauty of 
holiness expanding in conversation, gives rational 
anticipation of noble-minded principles ripening 
into the richest fruits of good works. You know 
the tree as well by the flower as the fruit, and 
never need you hope to see the fig follow the 
thistle flower, or grapes the wild bloom of the 
thorn-tree. Honor God, then, with yom bodies 
and spirits, in your lives and conversations; show 
forth holiness out of a good conversation: for the 
king’s daughter is all glorious within.” 
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THE TEACHER IN THE WILDS. 
SARAH BOARDMAN JUDSON. 


In the merchants’ windows, at the corners of streets, 
and amongst the other multifarious announcements 
of our busy days, people may from time to time 
perceive little handbill intimations anent meetings, 
at which some devoted one is to be set apart to 
labor amongst the far-off heathens. These notices 
produce little or no effect upon the world general- 
ly; but to the Christian churches they are usually 
of the most lively interest. They illustrate the chiv- 
alry of the church, if we may so speak; they ex- 
hibit the Christian heroism of our age, and present 
a lovely moral and religious contrast to the de 
structive heroism of the world. It is easy to 
become a warrior; the poor neglected immortals, 
whose ferocity has alone been trained, have gained 
ihe reputation of dauntless heroism. The applause 
of the world is of itself sufficient to incite any man 
to rush into the deadly rift of battle, but the cour- 
age requisite for a missionary appears to us to be 
of the most sublime and noble kind. No world’s 
applause could sustain a man or woman, full of 
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heait-affection for friends and home, amidst the 
dreary desolate wastes of heathen lands during a 
life-time. Nothing but the religious sense of duty, 
and the applause of a pure conscience, could so 
elevate and sustain the soul amongst weary labors, 
and pestilential airs. When we look at courage 
through the true medium, how immeasurably supe- 
rior to the ferocious passions of a Cesar or a 
Nepoleon do the faithful souls of a Williams, 
Roberts, and Waddel, appear. The book of his- 
tory is full of the fame of the former, and their 
monuments are on almost every chinney-plecce 
the latter are only known to the Christian world 
of Great Britain and America, the angels, and the 
heathen; but their place of remembrance shall be 
heaven. 

The missionary field, however, is not exclusively 
reserved for the strong and faithful and forward 
man. As Christianity is woman’s bond of equality 
with man, so is the vineyard of Christ equally her 
place of labor, and she also goes forth in the faith 
that maketh strong, to do the will of Him who 
sends her. 

Perhaps it might appear invidious to sketch the 
life of any one of those amiable heroines of the 
cross, when the lives of all are so full of true 
courage and faith; but as, on the other hand, tne 
life of one, save in its incidents, may be looked 
upon as a parallel to that of all others, it is both 
necessary and profitable to particularize. 

Sarah Boardman Judson was born in 1808, at 
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Alstead, in the state of New Hampshire, and sub- 
sequently removed with her parents, Ralph and 
Abiah Tall, to Danvers, and then to Salem, in the 
state of Massachusetts. Sarah was the eldest of 
five children; and, as her parents were of the i- 
lustrious class, she was constrained, like the ma- 
jority of poor men’s eldest daughters, to devote 
herself more to the care of her younger brothers 
and sisters than to the regular cultivation of her 
own mind. There are some minds that would 
never grow strong unless they had something to 
struggle against. The latent courage of the noblest 
souls is only aroused and developed by those op- 
posing forces that seem any thing but blessings. 
Mysterious are the ways of Providence, however, 
and finite and partial the judgments of men. We 
know not how the circumstances of life may oper- 
ate toward the soul—God knows. Deprived of 
the power of attending school, Sarah Hall was 
thrown upon herself. She had no teacher save ex- 
perience, no guide in her lessons save her books, 
and to these she applied herself with heroic dil- 
gence. Care produced thus early in Sarah Hall 
that thoughtfulness and patience which, when ma- 
tured, so beautifully adorn the Christian character, 
and her self-education was just the path to riper 
self-reliance. She early began to observe and think, 
and to write down her thoughts in a little day- 
book; and then in the form of poetry, when her 
ideas became more expanded and matured. At 
seventeen years of age, Sarah Hall had devoted 
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herself to the business of instructing others, in 
order that she might obtain the means of educat- 
ing herself. During the day she taught, and at 
night she devoted her mind to the acquisition of 
logic, geometry, and Latin, ete.—a course of severe 
procedure that none but those who have pursued 
it can properly estimate. The baptism of Sarah 
Wall seems to have awakened in her the whole 
force of her inward life; and her meditations and 
aspirations seem, shortly after this event, to have 
been toward the path of a missionary. “I am 
privileged to worship the true God,” she would 
say, “but, alas! for the poor perishing heathen 
who has never known Him.” There is something 
so admirable in the spirit of these musings and ex- 
pressions that, apart from their rehgious character, 
they are sufficient to claim the respect of every 
generous heart. A sense of blessings and privi- 
leges, and a strong desire to impart them to others, 
despite of toil, and uncertainty, and distance, and 
disease, are the glorious principles which animate 
those who bear the cross to distant lands. How 
unlike the vain-glorious spirit of those who go 
forth to slay! As time wore onward Sarah Hall’s 
name began to be heard in the literary world, and 
many looked upon her as a rising poetess, when 
she married the Rev. George Dana Boardman on 
the 4th of July, 1825, and the same month ‘pro- 
ceeded with him to join the American missionaries 
recently settled at Burmah, in the East Indies. It 
was here that the most interesting and eventful 
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part of Sarah’s life began. It was here that all her 
self-reliance and courage were called into requisi- 
tion. Mr. Boardman and his wife settled at a 
station called Amherst, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the key to the heart of the heathen, 
which is his language. Dr. Judson and his family 
resided here, and assisted in the studies of the new 
comers, as well as in encouraging them in their 
Jabors. | 

Burmah was at this time in a most unfavorable 
condition for receiving from white men the religion 
of peace, for war and force were the first instru- 
ments which the whites had exercised toward the 
Burmese in visiting their country, and they had 
little confidence in any peaceful attempt that was 
made for their good. After studying for some time 
at Amherst, Mr. and Mrs. Boardman removed to 
Maulnain, to a lonely and dangerous mission- 
house. The spot where it stood was a mile beyond 
the cantonments, close beside the thick jungle, 
where, during the night, the wild beasts made dis- 
mal howlings. Behind the station rose a fine range 
of hills, whose solitary aspect was relieved by the 
gilded masonry of handsome pagodas, and before 
rolled the broad deep river, where rode an English 
sloop of war, and where danced the boats of the 
natives. Just: across the river was the Burman 
province of Martaban, whose terrible freebooters 
issued from their fastnesses during the night, armed 
with knives, spears, and sometimes muskets, driv- 
ing away or slaying the peaceful inhabitants, while 
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they seized upon the produce of their toil. The 
Inglish general suggested to Mr. Boardman the 
necessity of having an armed guard; but this would 
have totally deprived the missionary of gaining the 
confidence of the people, and it was declined. It 
was to study the language, habits, and character 
of the natives that he had gone thither, and not as 
a conqueror. About a month after her settlement 
at Manlmain, Mrs. Boardman wrote to a friend: 
“We are in excellent health, and as happy as it is 
possible for human beings to be upon earth. It is 
our earnest desire to live, and labor, and die, among 
this people.” The life of a missionary is not one 
of ease and safety, as the following thrilling in- 
cident in the life of young Sarah Boardman will 
show. About the middle of June, as the meridian 
sun came down from its altitude, men in loose gar- 
ments of gaily-plaided cloth, and with their long 
black hair wound about their heads, and confined 
by folds of muslin, looked curiously in at the door 
of the strange foreigner; and then encouraged by 
some kind word or glance, or the spreading of a 
mat, seated themselves in their own fashion, talked 
a little while with their host, though often, from 
misapprehension of each others meaning, at cross 
purposes, and went away, leaving him to his books 
and teacher. Women and shildrer gathered more 
timidly, but with curiosity even, less disguised, 
about the Aalahma-pyoo (white foreigners), won- 
dering at her strange costume, the fairness of her 
skin, and the superiority displayed in her bearing: 
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and some of the bolder of them venturing to touch 
her hand, or to pass their tawny taper fingers from 
the covered instep to the toe of the neatly-formed 
slipper, so unlike their own clumsy sandals. But 
who, among all these came to inquire of Jesus 
Christ, or learn the way to heaven? Most em- 
phatically could they say: ‘“ We have not so much 
as heard if there be a God.” On the evening of 
the fourth day, as it deepened into night, the books 
of study were thrown aside, and the book of God 
taken in their stead; then the prayer was raised 
to heaven, and the little family went to rest. Tee- 
ble were the rays of the one pale lamp, close by 
the pillow of the young mother, scarce throwing 
its light upon the infant resting on her bosom, and 
penetrating into the remote darkness but by feeble 
flickerings. So sleep soon brooded over the shut 
eyelids, and silence folded its solemn wings about 
the little habitation. The infant stirred, and the 
mother opened her eyes. Why was she in dark- 
ness? and what objects were those scattered so 
strangely about her apartment, just distinguishable 
from the gray shadows? ‘The lamp was soon re- 
lighted, and startling was the scene which it re- 
vealed. ‘There lay m odd confusion, trunks, boxes, 
and chests of drawers, all rifled of their contents; 
and strewed carelessly about the floor, were such 
articles as the marauders had not considered worth 
their taking. While regarding in consternation, 
not appreciable by those who have access to the 
shops of an American city, this spoiling of their 
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goods, Mrs. Boardman chanced to raise her eye to 
the curtain beneath which her husband had slept, 
and she thought of her lost goods no more. Two 
Jong gashes, one at the head and the other at the 
foot, had been cut in the muslin; and there had 
the desperate villains stood, glaring on the uncon- 
scious sleeper with their fierce, murderous eyes, 
while the booty was secured by their companions. 
The bared, swarthy arm was ready for the blow, 
and the sharp knife, or pointed spear, glittered in 
their hands. Had the sleeper opened his eyes, had 
he only stirred, had but a heavy, long-drawn breath 
startled the cowardice of guilt—ah, had it! But 
it did not. The rounded limbs of the little infant 
lay motionless as their marble counterfeit; for if 
their rosy lips had moved but to the slightest mur- 
mur, or the tiny hand crept closer to the loved 
bosom in her baby dreams, the chord in the moth- 
er’s breast must have answered, and the death- 
stroke followed. But the mother held her treasure 
to her heart, and slept on. Murderers stood by 
the bedside, regarding with callous hearts the beau- 
tiful tableau; and the husband and father slepé. 
But there was one eye open—the eye that never 
slunbers—a protecting wing was over them, and 
a soft invisible hand pressed down their sleeping 
lids. Nearly every article of value that could be 
taken away had disappeared from the house; and 
though strict search was made throughout the 
neighborhood, no trace of them was ever discov: 


ered. 
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It was at Tavoy, huwever, that the real labors 
of the Boardmans began, and here they had to 
strugele with the utmost difficulties. Both Lad 
suffered in their health, and both were called upon 
to exert themselves to the utmost in the acquire- 
ment of the dialect of the people, and in the pur- 
suit of plans for their instruction. The missionaries 
had not only to contend with the climate, failing 
strength, and the other accidents of their position, 
but they had also to share the dangers and trials 
Incidental to those states which forcibly base them- 
selves upon the subjugation of their neighbors. 

In August, 1827, at the dead of night, the 
natives of Tavoy revolted against the British, and 
drove the commandant of the whites and a hundred 
sepoys into a blockhouse on the quay. Here the 
Europeans maintained themselves until the arrival 
of Colonel Burney, when the revolt was suppress- 
ed; but the fatigue, agitation, and exposure, accel- 
erated the decline of Mr. Boardman’s already failing 
health, and hurried him on to that grave which he 
found on Burmah’s distant shore. And now Mrs. 
Boardman was left alone with her only child, 
George. And now came the inquiry from Sarah’s 
widowed heart, “ What shall I do?” She wrote 
to America, to Maulmain, to Rangoon, and Am- 
herst for advice, and prayed to be directed in the 
way that she should go. Her spirit inclined her, 
however, to remain in her appointed sphere, and 
she did remain. “ When I first stood by the grave 
of my husband, I thought I must go home with 
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George. But these poor, inquiring, and Christian 
Karens, and the schoolboys, and the Burmese 
Christians, would then be left without any one te 
instruct them; and the poor, stupid ‘lavoyans 
‘would go on in the road to death, with no one to 
warn them of their danger. How then, oh, how 
can I go? We shall not be separated long. A 
few more years, and we shall all meet in yonder 
blissful world, whither those we love have gone 
before us. I feel thankful that I was allowed to 
come to this heathen land. Oh, it is a precious 
privilege to tell idolaters of the gospel; and when 
we see them disposed to love the Saviour, we 
forget all our privations and dangers. My beloved 
husband wore out his life in this glorious cause; 
and that remembrance makes me more than ever 
attached to the work, and the people for whose 
salvation he labored till death.” 

Mrs. Boardman now devoted herself with all 
the energy of her soul to the instruction of those 
so much cast upon her by the death of her hus- 
band, and moved about from place to place, en- 
countering much danger and enduring much fatigue 
in her apostolic mission. She went mto the jungle 
amongst the simple Karens, and established schools, 
‘with the supervision of which she taxed herself. 
These day-schools attracted the notice of the agents 
of the British government, and they were allow- 
anced by the same, although differing somewhat 
in constitution from the formula prescribed in the 
East India Company’s circular. She soon became 
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a most excellent Burmese scholar, and was enabled 
{o communicate in that language with great fluency. 
“ Mrs. Boardman’s tours in the Karen wilderness, 
with little George, borne in the arms of her follow- 
ers, beside her—through wild mountain passes, 
over swollen streams and deceitful marshes, and 
wong the craggy rocks and tangled shrubs of the 
jungle—if they could be spread out in detail, 
would doubtless present scenes of thrilling interest. 
But her singular modesty always made her silent 
on a subject which would present her in a light so 
enterprising and adventurous. Even her most in- 
timate friends could seldom draw from her any 
thine on the subject; and they knew little more 
than that such tours were made, and that the pro- 
gress of the gospel was not suspended among the 
Karens while her husband’s successor was engaged 
in the study of the language. There is a note 
addressed to Mrs. Mason, from a zayat by the 
wayside, just before she reached the mountains; 
and this is the only scrap among her writings 
alluding in any way to these tours. It was sent 
back by a party of men who were to bring her 
provisions, and contains only directions about the 
things necessary to her journey. She says: ‘ Per- 
haps you had better send the chair, as it is conve- 
nient to be carried over the streams when they are' 
deep. You will laugh when I tell you that I have 
forded all the smaller ones.’ <A single anecdote is 
related by Captain F , a British officer, station- 
ed at Tavoy; and he used to dwell with much 
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unction on the lovely apparition which once greet- 
ed him among these wild, dreary mountains. He 
had left Tavoy, accompanied by a few followers, I 
think on a hunting expedition, and had strolled far 
into the jungle. ‘The heavy rains which deluge this 
country in the summer had not yet commenced ; 
but they were near at hand, and during the night 
had sent an earnest of their coming, which was 
any thing but agreeable. All along his path 
hung the dripping trailers, and beneath his feet 
were the roots of vegetables, halfbared, and half- 
imbedded in mud; while the dark clouds, with the 
rain almost incessantly pouring from them, and the 
erazy clusters of bamboo huts, which appeared 
here and there in the gloomy waste, and were 
honored by the name of village, made up a scene 
of desolation absolutely indescribable. A heavy 
shower coming up as he approached a zayat by the 
wayside, and far from even one of those primitive 
villages, he hastily took refuge beneath the roof. 
Here, in no very good humor with the world, 
especially Asiatic jungles and tropic rains, he sulk 
ily ‘whistled for want of thought,’ and employed 
his eyes in watching the preparations. for his break- 
fast. ‘Uh! what wretched corners the world has, 
hidden beyond its oceans and behind its trees!’ 
Just as he had made this sage mental reflection, 
he was startled by the vision of a fair, smiling face 
in front of the zayat, the property of a dripping 
figure, which seemed to his surprised imagination 
to have stepped that moment from the clouds. 
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But the party of wild Karen followers, which 
gathered around her, had a very human air; and 
the slight burthens they bore spoke of human 
wants and human cares. The lady seemed as 
much surprised as himself; but she curtsied with 
‘ ready grace, as she made some pleasant remark in 
English, and then turned to retire. Here was a 
dilemma. He could not suffer the lady to go out 
into the rain, but—his miserable accommodations, 
and still more miserable breakfast! He hesitated 
and stammered; but her quick apprehension had 
taken it all at a glance, and she at once relieved 
him from his embarrassment. Mentioning her 
mame and errand, she added, smiling, that the 
emergencies of the wilderness were not knew to 
her; and now she begged leave to put her own 
breakfast with his, and make up a pleasant morning 
party. Then beckoning to her Karens, she spoke 
a few unintelligible words, and disappeared under 
a low shed—a mouldering appendage of the zayat. 
She soon returned with the same sunny face, and 
in dry clothing; and very pleasant indeed was the 
interview between the pious officer and the lady- 
missionary. They were friends afterward; and 
the circumstances of their first meeting proved a 
very charming reminiscence.” 

After three years of widowhood, Mrs. Board- 
man was united to Dr. Judson, of the American 
mission, at Maulmain, whither she removed with 
her little son, where she devoted herself to the ac- 
quirement of a new language, called the Peguan, 
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in Which she made considerable advancement. She 
revised the standard tracts in Peguan, and the cite- 
chism and Gospel according to St. Luke; and, as- 
sisted by Ko-man-boke, a Peguan Christian, she 
translated the New Testament. The life at Maul 
majo was one of love, labor, and trial. Hieht 
children were born to her here, and three of them 
withered away and died, while, to add to the depth 
of her trials, Dr. Judson was threatened with the 
fatal disease which had bereft her of her first hus- 
band. Here, too, had she parted from her oldest 
son, and endured all the pangs of a wife and loving 
mother. Her last child was born in December, 
1844, when she was attacked with chronic diar- 
rhea, from which she had suffered much in the 
early part of her missionary life. It soon became 
evident, from the sinking of her physical powers, 
that death was in her cup, unless some remedy 
could be found to alleviate her sufferings: anda 
sea-voyage being the only thing that suggested 
itself to the physician, she departed with her hus- 
band and three eldest children for America, At 
first, the voyage seemed to produce the most bene- 
ficial results, and she even proposed to proceed 
alone from the Isle of France, but the disease re- 
turned :once more with fatal virulence, and she 
died at sea on Ist September, 1845, and was buried 
at St. Helena. She sleeps amongst the distant 
mould of the sea-washed solitary isle, and over her 
ashes her husband has erected a monument, with 
the followimg inscription: “Sacred to the wwemory 
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of Sarah B. Judson, member of the American Bap- 
tist Mission to Burmah, formerly wife of the Rev. 
George D. Boardman, of Tavoy, and lately wite 
of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, of Maulmain, who 
died in this port, September 1, 1845, on her passage 
to the United States, in the forty-second year of 
her age, and the twenty-first of her missionary 
life.” 

“ Would that those who declare that there 1s no 
vitality in Christianity, could see and appreciate 
the courage and sacrifices which animate and are 
demanded from those who, like Mrs. Judson, go 
forth to tell the darkened savage of Christ! 
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Pie Nowb int DA ME, 


RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. 


“Ste neither sought to shine in the world by the extent of her capa 
city, nor to display, by affected retirement, the elevation of her soul, 
and when circumstances obliged her to come forward on the stage of his« 
tory, she showed herself in the appropriate character of a wife and a 
mother. Hence we may believe, thut the unobtrusive modesty of pri- 
vate life contuins many a female capable of giving the same example 
to her sex, and to mankind.”—Lorp Joun Russe.u's REMARBS ON THE 
CHARACTER OF RACHEL, LaDy RUSSELL. 


‘*A woman (listinguished for ardent and tender affection ; pious, reflect- 
ing, firm, and courageous; alike exemplary in prosperity and adversity, 
when observed by multitudes, or hidden in retirement.” 


Racuet, Lapy Russerz, second daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, was 
born in 1636. She married first Lord Vaughan; 
and after his death she married, in 1669, William, 
Lord Russell, third son of William, first Duke of 
Bedford. One son and two daughters were the 
fruits of this union, which was a very happy one, 
though Lady Rachel was four or five years older 
than her husband. Lord Russell, being implicated 
in a conspiracy with the Duke of Monmouth, nat- 
ural son of Charles IL., Algernon Sidney, John 
Hampden, grandson to the celebrated patriot of 
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that name, Essex, and Howard, to prevent the suc 
cession of the Duke of York to the throne, was 
arrested and sent to the Tower. Monmouth fled; 
Ifoward saved himself by revealing his accom- 
plices; and Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were 
apprehended on his evidence. They were also 
accused of conspiring against the life of Charles 
II., which was not true. The Protestant succes- 
sion, and the prevention of encroachments on the 
liberties of the people, were their chief objects. 

On the day of bis trial Lord Russell asked leave 
of the court that notes of the evidence might be 
taken for his use. He was informed that he might 
have the assistance of one of his servants. ‘ My 
wife is here, my lord, to do it,” replied the noble 
prisoner. The spectators, secing the daughter of 
the virtuous Southampton thus assisting her hus- 
band in his distress, melted into tears. Every ap- 
plication to save Lord Russell proved vam. The 
independent spirit, patriotism, popularity, courage, 
talents, and virtues of the prisoner, were his most 
dangerous offences, and became so many arguments 
against his escape. 

Lady Russeil threw herself at the feet of the 
king, and pleaded with tears the merits and loyalty 
of her father, as an atonement for her husband’s 
offences. But Charles remained unmoved, and 
even rejected her petition for a respite of a few 
weeks. On finding every effort fruitless for saving 
the lite of her husband, she collected her courage, 
and fortified her mind for the fatal stroke, coniirim 
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ing by her example the resolution of her husband. 
His courage never appeared to falter but when he 
spoke of his wife; his eyes would then fill with 
tears, and he appeared anxious to avoid the sub. 
ject. When parting from Lady Russell, they mu- 
tually preserved a solemn silence; and when she 
left him, he said, “The bitterness of death was 
past.” He then expressed his gratitude to Provi- 
dence that had given him a wife who, to birth, 
fortune, talents, and virtue, united sensibility of 
heart; and whose conduct in this trying crisis, had 
even surpassed all her other virtues. 

Lord Russell was executed July 21st, 1683. His 
widow proved the faithful guardian of his honor, a 
wise and active mother to his children, and a friend 
and patroness of lis friends. 

Her letters, written after her husband’s death, 
give a touching picture of her conjugal affection 
and fidelity; but no expression of resentment or 
traces of a vindictive spirit mingle with the senti 
ment of grief by which they are pervaded. 

Her only son, Wriothesley, Duke of Bedford, 
died in 1711, of the small-pox; and soon after her 
daughter, the Duchess of Rutland, died in child- 
bed. Her other daughter, the Duchess of Devon 
shire, was also in childbed at the time of her sis. 
ter’s death; and Lady Russell again was called 
upon to give new proofs of her self-control. After 
beholding one daughter in her coffin, she went to 
the chamber of the other with a tranquil counte- 
nance. The Duchess of Devonshire earnestly inquir 
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ing after her sister, Lady Russell calmly replied, 
‘““T have seen your sister out of bed to-day.” 

Some years after her husband’s death, she was 
under apprehensions of an entire loss of sight; but 
this was prevented by an operation. Lady Russell 
died September 29th, 1723, aged cighty-seven. 
About fifty years afterward, her letters were col- 
lected and published, which established her fame 
in literature, as one of the most elegant writers of 
her time. Jn whatever light we consider her char- 
acter, its moral excellence appears perfect. Such 
an example shows the power of female influence to 
promote good and resist evil. Even the noble Lord 
Russell was made better by his union with her. 
Amiable and prudent, as well as lovely, she was 
the means of reclaiming him from some youthful 
follies into which he had plunged at the time of 
the Restoration. With such a guardian angel by 
his side, no wonder he was strengthened to act his 
lofty part, and die a patriot martyr. His widow 
wore her weeds to the close of her life; their con- 
jugal union of hearts was never broken, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from her letters will show: 





TO DR. FITZWILLIAM—ON HER SORROW. 


Tam sure my heart 1s filled with the obligation, 
how ill soever my words may express it, for all 
those hours you have set apart (in a busy life) for 
my particular benefit, for the quieting of my dis- 
tracted thoughts, and reducing them to a just meas- 
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ure of patience for all I have or can suffer. I trust 
I shall, with diligence, and some success, serve 
those ends they were designed to. They have very 
punctually, the time you intended them for, the 
Jast two sheets coming to my hands the 16th of this 
fatal month; it is the 21st completes my three 
years of true sorrow, which should be turned rather 
into joy; as you have laid it before me, with rea- 
sons strongly maintaimed, and rarely illustrated. 
Sure he is one of those has gained by a dismission 
from a longer attendance here; while he lived, his 
being pleased led me to be so too, and so it should 
do still; and then my soul should be full of joy; 
I should be easy and cheerful, but it is sad and 
heavy ;‘so little we distinguish how, and why we 
love, to me it argues a prodigious fondness of one’s 
self; I am impatient that is hid from me I took 
delight in, though he knows much greater than he 
did here. Al I can say for myself, is, that while 
we are clothed with flesh, to the perfectest, some 
displeasure wil attend a separation from things 
we love. This comfort I think I have in my aftlic- 
tion, that I can say, unless thy law had been my 
delight, I should have perished in my trouble. The 
rising from the dead is,a glorious contemplation, 
doctor! nothing raises a drooping spirit like it; his 
{Toly Spirit, in the mean time, speaking peace to 
our consciences, and through all the gloomy sad- 
ness of our condition, lettmg us discern that we 
belong to the election of grace, that our persons 
are accepted and justified. But still I will humble 
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myself for my own sins, and those of our families, 
that bronght such a day on us. 

I have been under more than ordinary care for 
my eldest girl; she has been ill of St. Anthony’s 
fire, as we call it, and is not yet free from it. I 
had a doctor down with her, but he found her so 
likely to do well he stayed only one day. I have 
sent you these Gazettes, and will send no more, for 
I reckon you will be in your progress of visits. 

I wish with you Lord Campden would marry; 
but I want skill to prevail by what I can say. I 
hope I need employ none to persuade Dr. Fitzwil- 
liam that I am very acknowledging, and very sin- 
cerely, etc. 


TO THE SAME. 


* * * * * * 

If I could contemplate the conducts of Provi- 
dence with the uses you do, it would give ease 
indeed,-and no disastrous events should much 
affect us. The new scenes of each day make me 
often conclude myself very void of temper and 
reason, that I still shed tears of sorrow and not of 
joy, that so good a man is landed safe on the 
happy shore of a blessed eternity; doubtless he is 
at rest, though I find none without him, so true a 
partner he was in all my joys and griefs; I trust 
the Almighty will pass by this my infirmity; I 
speak it in respect to the world, from whose en- 
ticing delights I can now be better weaned. I was 
too rich in possessions whilst I possessed him: all 
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relish is now gone, I bless God for it, and pray, 
and ask of all good people (do it for me from such 
you know are so) also to pray that I may more 
and more turn the stream of my affections upward, 
and set my heart upon the ever-satisfying perfec- 
tions of God; not starting at his darkest provi- 
dences, but remembering continually either hi 
clory, justice, or power is advanced by every one 
of them, and that mercy is over all his works, as 
we shall one day with ravishing delight see: in the 
mean time, I endeavor to suppress all wild imagi- 
nations a melancholy fancy is apt to let in; and 
say with the man in the gospel, “I believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” 


TO THE SAME. 


Never shall I, good doctor, I hope, forget your 
work (as I may term it) of labor and love: so in- 
structive and comfortable do I find it, that at any 
time when I have read any of your papers, I feel a 
heat within me to be repeating my thanks to you 
anew, which is all I can do toward the, discharge 
of a debt you have engaged me in; and though 
nobody loves more than I do to stand free from 
engagements I cannot answer, yet I do not wish 
for it here; I would have it as it 1s; and although 
I have the present advantage, you will have the 
future reward; and if I can truly reap what I 
know you design me by it, a religious and quiet 
submission to all providences, I am assured you 
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will esteem to have attained it here in s*‘ze meas. 
ure. Never could you more seasonab!y have fed 
me with such discourses, and leit me wi,” expecta 
tions of new repasts, in a more seasovable time, 
flan these my miserable months, and ur those this 
very week in which I have lived over again that 
futal day that determined what fell cat a week 
after, and that has given me so long ard so bitter 
a time of sorrow. But God has a con puss in his 
previdences, that is out of our reach, aid as he is 
all good and wise, that consideration should in 
reason slacken the fierce rages of grief. But sure, 
doctor, ’tis the nature of sorrow to lay hold on all 
things which give a new ferment to it, then how 
could I choose but feel it mm a time of so much con- 
fusion as these last weeks have been, closing so 
travically as they have done; and sure never any 
poor creature, for two whole years together, has 
had more awakers to quicken and revive the an 
ewsh of its soul than I have had; yet I hope I do 
most truly desire that nothing may be so bitter to 
me, as to think that [I have in the least offended 
thee, O my God! and that nothing may be so mar- 
vellous Im my eyes as the exceeding love of my 
Lord Jesus: that heaven being my aim, and the 
longing expectations of my soul, I may go through 
honor and dishonor, good report and bad report, 
prosperity and adversity, with some evenness of 
mind. ‘The inspiring me with these desires is, I 
hope, a token of his never-failmg love toward me, 
thongh an unthankful creature for all the good 
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things I have enjoyed, and do still in the lives of 
hopeful children by so beloved a husband. 


TO THE EARL OF GALWAY-——ON FRIENDSIIDP. 


I have before me, my good lord, two of your 
etters, both partially and tenderly kind, and coming 
from a sincere heart and honest mind (the last a 
plain word, but, if I mistake not, very significant), 
are very comfortable to me, who, I hope, have no 
proud thoughts of myself as to any sort. The 
opinion of an esteemed friend, that one is not very 
wrong, assists to strengthen a weak and willing 
mind to do her duty toward that Almighty Being, 
who has, from infinite bounty and goodness, so 
chequered my days on this earth, as I can thank- 
tully reflect I felt many, I may say many years of 
pure, and, I trust, innocent, pleasant content, and | 
happy enjoyments as this world can afford, partic- 
ularly that biggest blessmg of loving and being 
loved by those I loved and respected; on earth no 
enjoyment certainly to be put in the balance with 
it. All other are like wine, intoxicates for a time, 
but the end is bitterness, at least not profitable. 
Mr. Waller (whose picture you look upon) has, I 
long remember, these words: 


‘All we know they do above 
Is, that they sing, and that they love.” 


The best news I have heard is, you have two 
good companions with you, which, I trust, will 
i , 
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contribute to divert you this sharp season, when, 
after so sore a fit as I apprehend you have felt, the 
air even of your improving pleasant garden cannot 
be enjoyed without hazard. 


TO LADY SUNDERLAND—ON AEALTH, FRIENDSHIP, 
LOVE. 


Your kind letter, madam, asks me to do much 
better for myself and mine, than to scribble so in- 
sionificantly as I do in a piece of paper; but for 
twenty several reasons you must have the advantage 
you offer me with obliging earnestness a thousand 
times greater than I deserve, or there can be cause 
for, but that you have taken a resolution to be all 
goodness and favor to me. And indeed what 
ereater mark can you almost give than remember- 
ing me so often, and letting me receive the exceed- 
ing advantage of your doing so, by reading your 
letters, which are all so edifying? When I know 
you are continually engaged in so great and neces- 
sary employments as you are, and have but too 
imperfect health, which to any other in the world 
but Lady Sunderland would unfit for at least so 
great despatches as you are charged with. These 
are most visible tokens of Providence, that every 
one that aims to do their duty shall be enabled to 
do it. 

I hope your natural strength is so great, that it 
will im some time, if you do your part, master what 
has been aceidentaily in the disorder of it. Health, 
if one strictly considers, is the first of earthly bless: 
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ings; for even the conversation of friends, which as 
to spiritual profits, as you excellently observe, is 
the nearest approach we can make to heaven while 
we live in these tabernacles of clay; so it isina 
temporal sense, also, the most pleasant and the 
most profitable improvement we can make of the 
time we are to speud on earth. But, as I was say- 
ing, if our bodies are out of tune, how ill do we 
enjoy what in itself is so precious? and how often 
must we choose, if we can attain it, a short slum- 
ber, that may take off our sense of pain, than to 
accept what we know in worth excels almost to in- 
finiteness ? No soul can speak more feelingly than 
my poor self on this subject; who can truly say, 
my friendships have made all the joys and troubles 
of my life; and yet who would live and not love? 
Those who have tried the insipidness of it would, I 
believe, never choose it. Mr. Waller says—“’Tis 
(with singing) all we know they do above.” And 
itis enough; for if there is so charming a delight 
in the love, and suitableness in humors, to creatures, 
what must it be to our clarified spirits to love in 
the presence of God! Can there be a greater con. 
templation to provoke to diligence for our prepa- 
ration to that great change, where we shall be per- 
fected, and so continue for ever! I see I have 
scribbled a great deal of paper; I dare not’ read it, 
lest I should be sorry, Lady Sunderland should; 
and yet can now send her nothing if not this, for 
my eyes grow ill so fast, I resolve to do nothing of 
this sort by candle-hght. 
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THE PATTERN OF DOMESTIC VIRTUE. 
LUCY HUTCHINSON, 


DavuaGurer of Sir Allan Apsley, was born in 1624. 
At the age of eighteen she was married to Colonel 
John Hutchinson, who distinguished himself as one 
of the most efficient among the Puritan leaders in 
the war between Charles I. and the Parliament. 
Their courtship was a very romantic one, as it is 
given by the lady in her “ Memoir” of her hus- 
band. She says: “‘ Never was there a passion more 
ardent and less idolatrous; he loved her better than 
his life; with inexpressible tenderness and kind- 
ness; had a most high, obliging esteem of her; 
yet still considered honor, religion, and duty, above 
her; nor ever suffered the intrusion of such a 
dotage as should blind him from marking her im- 
perifections.” ‘That it was ‘not her face he loved,” 
but “her honor and her virtue were his mistress,”« 
he abundantly proved; for, “on the day fixed for 
the marriage, when the friends of both parties were 
assembled, and all were waiting the appearance of 
the bride, she was suddenly seized with an illness, 
at that time often the most fatal to life and beauty: 
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She was taken ill of the small-pox; was for some 
tiine in Mnminent danger; and, at last, when her 
recovery was assured, the return of her personal 
attractions was considered more than doubtful.” 
She says, indeed, herse?f, that her iiness made her, 
for a long time after she had regained her health, 
“the most deformed person that could be seen.” 
But Mr. Hutchinson’s affection was as strong as his 
honor. He neither doubted nor delayed to pros- 
ecute his suit; but, thankful to God for her pres- 
ervation, he claimed her hand as soon as she was 
able to quit her chamber, and when the clergyman 
who performed the service, and the friends who 
witnessed it, were afraid to look at the wreck of 
her beauty. Ife was rewarded; for her features 
were restored, unblemished as before; and her 
form, when he presented her as his wife, justified 
his taste as much as her more intrinsic qualities 
did his judgment. They were united to each other 
on the 3d of July, 1638. 

Their union was an example of the happiness 
which marriage confers on those who fulfil its 
duties in holy truth and faithful love. In the perils 
of war, Mrs. Hutchinson was an attendant on her 
beloved husband; and when, after the restoration 
of Charles I1., Colonel Hutchinson was imprisoned 
in the Tower, she followed hin, and never ceased 
her exertions and importunities till she was per- 
mitted to visit him. When her husband was re- 
moved to Sandown Castle, in Kent, she, with some 
of her children, went also, and used every entreaty 
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to be permitted to reside in the castle with him. 
This was refused; but she took lodgings m Deal, 
and walked every day to Sandown to see and cheer 
the prisoner. All that could be done to obtain his 
pardon or liberation she did; but as Colonel Hutch- 
inson was a Puritan and a republican on princi- 
ple, and would not disclaim his opinions, though 
he would promise to live in quiet, his enemies listen- 
ed to no pleadings for mercy. What was to have 
been his ultimate punishment will never be known; 
the damp and miserable apartment in which he 
was confined brought on an illness which ended his 
life, September 11th, 1664, leaving his wife with 
elent children and an embarrassed estate,to mourn 
his irreparable loss. Mrs. Hutchinson was not with 
him at his death; she had gone to their home to 
obtain supphes, and bring away the children left 
there. His death-scene shows the estimation in 
which he held her. So long as he was able to sit 
up, he read much in the Bible; and on looking 
over some notes on the Epistle to the Romans, he 
said, “ When my wife returns, I will no more ob- 
serve their cross humors; but when her children 
are all near, I will have her in the chamber with 
me, and they shall not pluck her out of my arms. 
During the winter evenings she shall collect to- 
gether the observations I have made on this Epistle 
since [ have been in prison.” 

As he grew worse, the doctor feared delirium, 
and advised his brother and daughter not to defer 
any thing they wished to say to hun. Being im 
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formed of his condition, he replied with much com: 
posure, “The will of the Lord be done; I am 
ready.” He then gave directions concerning the 
disposal of his fortune, and left strict injunctions 
that his children should be guided in all things by 
their mother. ‘And tell her,” said he, ‘that as 
she is above other women, so must she on this 
occasion show herself a good Christian, and above 
the pitch of ordinary minds.” 

Faithfully she fulfilled these injunctions; evin- 
cing her sorrow and her love, not by useless repin- 
ings, but by traiming up her children to be lke 
their father, and employing her talents in con- 
structing 2 monument to his fame. For this pur- 
pose she undertook her great work, “The Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson, by his widow Lucy.” This 
has been republished lately, and the “ Edinburgh 
Review” thus closes a notice of the work: 

“ Hducation is certainly far more generally dif- 
fused in our days, and accomplishments infinitely 
more common; but the perusal of this volume has 
taught us to doubt whether the better sort of 
women were not fashioned of old, by a purer and 
more exalted standard; and whether the most 
eminent female of the present day would not 
: appear to disadvantage by the side of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. There is something in the domestic virtue 
and calm commanding mind of this English ma- 
tron, that makes the Corinnes and Heloises appear 
very insignificant. We may safely venture to 
assert that a nation which produces many such 
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Wives and mothers as Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, must 
be both great and happy.” 

We should do injustice to the worth of female 
genius if we omitted to give at least a brief extract 
from this work of Mrs. Hutchinson. An “Address 
to her Children” forms the introduction to the 
memoir. Thus she writes: 

“TT, who am under a command not to grieve at 
the common rate of desolate women, while I am 
studying which way to moderate my woe, and, if 
it were possible, to augment my love, can find out 
none more just to your dear father, or more con- 
soling to myself, than the preservation of his mem- 
ory; which I need not giid with such flattermg 
commendations as the hired preachers equally give 
to the truly and the nominally honorable; an un- 
drest narrative, speaking the simple truth of him, 
will deck him with more substantial glory than all 
the panegyrics the best pens could ever consecrate 
to the virtues of the best men. To number his 
virtues is to give the epitome of his life, which was 
nothing else but a progress from one degree of 
virtue to another. His example was more instruct- 
ive than the best rules of the moralists; for his 
practice was of a more divine extraction, drawn 
from the word of God, and wrought up by the 
assistance of his spirit. He had a noble method of 
government, whether in civil, military, or domestic 
administrations; which forced love and reverence 
even from unwilling subjects, and greatly endeared 
him to the souls of those who rejoiced to be gov- 
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erned by him. He had a native majesty that struck 
awe into the hearts of men, and a sweet greatness 
that commanded love. 


* * * * * * = 


‘Fis affection for his wife was such, that whoever 
would form rules of kindness, honor, and religion, 
to be practised in that state, need no more, but 
exactly draw out his example. Man never had a 
greater passion or a more honorable esteem for 
woman; yet he was not uxorious, and never remit- 
ted that just rule which it was her honor to obey; 
but he managed the reins of government with such 
prudence and affection, that she who would not 
delight in such honorable and advantageous sub- 
jection must have wanted a reasonable soul. He 
governed by persuasion, which he never employed 
but in things profitable to herself. He loved her 
soul better than her countenance; yet even for her 
person he had a constant affection, exceeding the 
common temporary passion of fond fools. If he 
esteemed her at a higher rate than she deserved, 
he was himself the author of the virtue he doated 
on; for she was but a faithful mirror, reflecting 
truly, but dimly, his own glories upon him. When 
she ceased to be young and lovely, he showed her 
the most tenderness. He loved her at such a kind 
and generous rate as words cannot express; yet 
even this, which was the highest love any man 
could have, was bounded by a superior feeling; he 
regarded her, not as his idol, but as his fellow 
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creature in the Lord, and proved that such a feel. 
ing exceeds all the irregularities in the world.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson brought up her children and 
lived to see some of them married. The time of 
her decease is not known. 
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THE FRIEND OF COLUMBUS. 
ISABEL THE CATHOLIC. 


To judge aright of the merits of Isabel the Catholic 
as un administratrix of public affairs, in virtue of 
which, and of her queenly arts and endowments, 
she became so firmly fixed in the hearts and _ aftec- 
tions of her subjects, it will be necessary to take a 
elance at the high state of prosperity and political 
consequence enjoyed by the kingdom of Castile 
previous to the accession of the house of Trasta- 
mara, In 13868, and of the causes of the subsequent 
decline of its glory among the nations, and the 
condition to which it had been reduced by long 
years of misrule, at the commencement of her 
most auspicious reign. 

So far back as the fifth century, the germs of 
constitutional liberty and of many free institutions 
had been introduced into the Peninsula by that 
branch of the Teutonic race by which it was then 
overrun. These, however, had been only partially 
unfolded when the great Saracen invasion of the 
eighth century, which seemed at first to threaten 
their extinction, proved, on the contrary, the means 
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of their more rapid development. The enjoyment 
of long peace and prosperity had done its usual 
work in relaxing the morals of both the court and 
the clergy. Driven by the invader beyond the 
sterile mountains of the north, they must toil for 
the most scanty subsistence, or, descending from 
their fastnesses, snatch it, sword in hand, from the 
mighty foe who lay stretched on the plains beneath. 
At length priest and people oirded themselves for 
the conflict of centuries, and when the Spaniards 
descended into the open plains of Castile and Leon, 
they were never secure from the predatory incur- 
sions of the Arabs, until they had driven them 
beyond some natural boundary—a river, or a chain 
of mountains—securing their conquests by strong 
fortifications. The Castilian towns being specially 
open to these incursions, every citizen was trained 
to arms, and the burgesses were the most effective 
part of the militia. Charters of communion were 
early granted, the most ancient extant bearing date 
1020. Bythese, the citizens had the right of elect- 
ing their own magistrates, who appointed judges 
of the law. 

In 1169, at Burgos, occurred the earliest instance 
on record of popular representation, almost a cen- 
tury before the parliament of Leicester. So great 
was the power of the popular branch of the Cas- 
tilian cortes, whose members were originally nom- 
inated by the householders, .but afterward by the 
municipal bodies, that no tax could be imposed 
without their consent; they narrowly watched and 
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restramed the public expenditure, venturing even 
to regulate the economy of the royal household; 
and no title to the crown was valid without their 
consent. The nobles and clergy might attend in 
cortes, but legislative acts were valid een their 
sanction. Both these orders were exempt from 
taxation, and the situation of Castile was no less 
favorable to the growth of their power. Embarked 
with their king in rescuing their country from the 
infidel, they hesitated not to divide with him the 
spol. Immense domains were thus accumulated, 
and each noble was a petty sovereign. In the end 
of the fourteenth century, when Castile had reached 
its zenith, the constable Davalos could ride through 
his own estates from Seville to Compostella, nearly 
the two extremities of the kingdom. Eighty towns 
and castles were under the sway of the Lord of 
Biscay. A court favorite could muster twenty 
thousand vassals. It is scarcely a figure of speech 
to say that they were warriors from their cradle. 
Mendoza tells of a descendant of the famous Mar- 
quis of Cadiz carrying out with him to battle his 
son, only thirteen years old, adding, ‘an ancient 
usage in that noble house.” And the only son of 
Alfonso VI. was slain when only eleven, fighting 
manfully in the ranks. 

Ever since that memorable day on which St. 
James had been seen hovering in the air, mounted 
on a milk-white steed, leading on to victory, and 
bearing aloft the banner of the cross, when seventy 
thousand infidels fell on the field, the name of Sé 
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Jago had been the war-ery of the Spaniards; and, 
in imitation of the military apostle, their patron 
saint, priests militant went forth with the crucifix 
in their hands, leadmg on the soldiers to battle. 
In an age holding wealth in eontempt, these war- 
like prelates amassed enormous riches, for when a 
town was reseued from the infidel, some ancient 
rehgioug establishment must be rupported, or 2 
new ous founded. The Archbishop of Toledo, 
primate of Spain, and grand chancellor of Castile, 
besides his immense revenues, could muster a 
greater number of vassals than any other subject, 
and had jurisdiction over fifteen large and populous 
towns. One lady-abbess of Castile had jurisdiction 
over fourteen capital towns, and more than fifty 
smaller places, and ranked next ‘to the queen in 
dignity. Amusing and almost meredible stories 
are told of the luxurious banquetings of the nobles 
and prelates, while the king had often neither 
money nor credit. One bond of union alone ex- 
isted between prince and people. Hand to hand 
they jomed against the infidel, but every man’s 
hand was also against his neighbor; and when at 
length the Moors were repulsed within the king- 
dom of Granada, and nearly a century of long 
minorities, or now weak and now vicious rule, was 
the fate of Castile, bitterly came then to be felt the 
evil effects of such an unnatural division of inter- 
ests. The sacred name of law became a by-word. 
Rapine, murder, and incendiarism spread terror 
and desolation through the land. The insolent 
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nobles not only waged open war with each other, 
but converted their castles into dens of robbers, 
plunderig the traveler, and publicly selling his 
property in the cities. One robber chieftain carried 
on an infamous traffic with the Moors, selling to 
them as slaves Christian prisoners of both sexes. 
Every farm (dehesa, meaning protected ground) 
was a fortress, and it was in nearly hopeless des- 
pondency that the agriculturist committed the seed 
to the earth. So shameless was the adulteration 
of the coin, that the most common article was en- 
hanced four and even six fold in value. One sov- 
ereign tried oppressive acts, a return to arbitrary 
taxation, and interference with freedom of election $ 
while another turned a deaf ear to the groans of 
his people by giving himself up to the chase. Such 
at the birth of Isabel was the wretched state of the 
fertile and beautiful Castile. 

At Madrigal, a town of Old Castile, on the 22d 
of April, 1451, was born Isabel, daughter of Juan 
II., by his second consort, a Princess of Portugal. 
Her father dying when she was in her fourth year, 
she, and her brother, Alfonso, who was two years 
younger, lived in the strictest retirement with their 
mother, the widowed queen; and the state of seclu- 
sion and even privation in which she is said to have 
passed the first ten years of her life, may account 
for the firmness, as the rigid practices of devotion, 
from the example of her mother, for the zeal, 
springing up into bigotry and bitter persecution, 
by which she was afterward so distinguished 
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When in her seventh year, it was agreed she should 
marry Prince Ferdinand of Aragon, who was one 
year younger, both of them the children of second 
marriages, and neither heir apparent to the two 
kingdoms. Many events intervened to interrupt 
this project, and France, Portugal, and Eneglane 
sought her alliance. She was also on the point of 
being sacrificed to an ambitious and dissolute sub- 
ject, when relieved by his death. Her biographers 
extol the wisdom and prudence of her reply when 
only thirteen, to a proposal for marrying her to the 
King of Portugal, a widower, with heirs to his 
throne, that a princess of Castile could not be dis- 
posed of in marriage without the consent of the 
cortes. The weak rule of her brother Enrique, 
doubts as to the legitimacy of his daughter, the 
death of her brother, Alfonso, caused an offer of 
the crown to be made to her, which she rejected, 
declaring she would lay no claim to the title so long 
as its present possessor lived. Ivesolving, however, 
to be no longer thwarted in her desire of marrying 
Ferdinand, who had been long carrying on a ro- 
mantic courtship, faithfully recorded im the decades 
of the ancient chronicler Palencia, she eluded the 
vigilance of the king’s spies, and protected by a 
body of troops, under the escort of the Archbishop 
of Toledo, she fled to Valladolid, whence the prince 
lost no time in following her, traveling with only 
five attendants, and in strict disguise, sometimes 
acting as servant to his companions. 

The first Interview realized the expectations 
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formed on both sides. Isabel was then in her nine- 
teenth year, and 1s described as inheriting from 
Catharine of Lancaster blue eyes, auburn hair, and 
a far complexion; her face regular and pleasing, 
rather than indicating any very high order of intel- 
lect; while Ferdinand, though a year younger, was 
of manly form, his limbs strengthened by hard- 
ship and exercise, his features regular and hand- 
some, the dark-brown hair on his ample forehead 
somewhat thinned from the helmet he had worn 
{rom his infancy. The prince was greatly inferior 
in education to Isabel. A soldier from his child- 
hood, his attainments were limited to reading and 
writing; and so great was his poverty, he had to 
borrow money for the expenses of the nuptials. 
Gutierre de Cardenas, who, on the entrance of the 
prince, was the first to point him out to Isabel, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Hse es, ese es” (this is he), was permit- 
ted to bear on his shield the letters SS, being like 
to the sound of these words in Spanish. 

The marriage was celebrated on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1469, in the presence of Isabel’s two prin- 
cipal adherents, the Archbishop of Toledo and the 
Admiral of Castile, who was also Ferdinand’s grand- 
father, and an assemblage of more than 2,000 per- 
sons. The young pair being within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity, and the Pope in the in- 
terests of the king, a bull of dispensation was forged 
by the king of Aragon and the archbishop, the 
discovery of which was a shock to Isabel, to whose 


honest mind everything like artifice was abhorrent, 
10 
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and she could only console herself that it was m 
good faith she had acted. The princess had leng 
before this been acknowledged by the king, her 
brother, as heir to the crown, and it was now 
agreed that she and Ferdinand should reign jointly, 
but all essential power was vested in her, the prince 
not even being allowed to quit the kingdom with- 
out her consent. As future queen of Aragon, a 
magnificent dower was settled on her. She lost 
no time in informing the king, her brother, in the 
most respectful terms, of the step she had taken, 
but his only reply was, that “he would lay the 
matter before his council.” 

The weak rule of Enrique lasted yet five years, 
during which public favor fluctuated between Isa- 
bel and his daughter, whom he before his death 
declared to be legitimate, although he had formerly 
acknowledged Isabel as his heir. But the cortes 
never having revoked the allegiance they had sworn 
to her, when the news reached her at Segovia of 
the king’s death, she at once caused herself to be 
proclaimed queen, Ferdinand being then absent in 
Aragon. Mounted on a white jennet, she pro- 
ceeded to the public square, where a throne had 
been erected on a platform, on ascending which, 
the royal standard was unfurled, and the herald 
eried, ‘Castile, Castile, for the King Don Fer- 
nando, and his consort the Queen Donna Isabel ;” 
after which simple ceremony, she returned thanks 
in the principal church, and the people swore alle- 
eiance to her, but not to the absent Ferdinand; 
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nor does it appear that she demanded this, which 
so greatly displeased him, that he said to Palencia, 
“ Alfonso, thy learning far exceeds mine; tell me 
didst ever read in thy histories of any woman acting 
as the qneen has done? She writes to her husband 
to return at his leisure, and in his absence causes 
herself to be proclaimed with pomp and cere- 
mony.” 

This step, which shows the decided and inde- 
pendent character of the queen, gave rise to a dis- 
pute of great warmth; but she was too wary not 
to see that her soundest policy was union, and with 
infinite tact she sought to allay his wrath, and to 
persuade him that the difference in their authority 
was only nominal. 

The king of Portugal having espoused the cause 
of the princess, there now followed the war of the 
succession, lasting nearly four years and a half, 
during which only one serious battle was fought, 
when the Portuguese standard-bearer, after losing 
both his arms, held the banner between his teeth, 
till eut down by the enemy. The better to carry 
on the operations of the war, the consorts separated, 
and the queen, sometimes endangering her health, 
hastened from place to place, dictated dispatches, 
addressed the soldiers, showed great moderation 
in victory, redressed grievances, while maintaining 
with a high hand her own authority, and thus be- 
fore long gained both the confidence and affections 
of her subjects. For the expenses of the war, the 
clergy forced on her a loan of half the church plate 
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in the kingdom, and she afterward carefully repaid 
the debt. The distractions of war did not prevent 
Isabel from turning her attention to the lawless 
state of her kingdom. She instituted, or rather 
revived under a different form, the institution of the 
Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, a kind 
of rural police, consisting of 4,000 members, the 
half of whom were horsemen, having power to ar- 
rest, try, and execnte criminals, without respect of 
persons, or appeal to any other tribunal. Its pyo- 
ceedings were at first excessively severe, and no 
institution could be better adapted to curb the 
power of the aristocracy, and to consolidate that 
of the sovereign. Its powers were increased or 
modified as the state of the times demanded ; but 
the end having been attained,.it was in 1498 shorn 
of its powers, and dwindled down, with some slight 
changes, to the form in which it exists at the pres- 
ent day, as a body of gendarmerie. The queen, 
too, sat every Friday on a chair of state, covered 
with cloth of gold, to administer justice. She or 
dered restitution of stolen property, and delin- 
quents were executed without distinction of rank, 
which caused so much consternation that more than 
8,000 persons fled from Seville, rather than stand a 
trial. After a time, however, the clergy and magis- 
trates being alarmed at the decrease of population, 
the queen, willing to temper justice with lenity, 
published a general amnesty, on condition of the 
restoration of illegally-acquired property. She de- 
prived of their possessions and privileges all the 
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nobles who had taken up arms against her; amongst 
others her former powerful adherent the archbishop 
of Toledo, whose defection nothing could induce 
her to pardon. She well knew how to choose and 
reward wise and faithful counselors ; and her fame 
would indeed have been stainless, were it not for 
the dark and remorseless bigotry which caused her 
to establish the tribunal of the Inquisition, whose 
frightful sway in the space of eighteen years des- 
treyed 8,800 of her subjects by fire, otherwise tor- 
turing and punishing more than 96,000. It is said 
that her confessor predicted she would be queen 
of Castile while yet her two brothers lived, and 
that she promised on its fulfilment to extirpate 
heresy from the land. Of the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, no detailis needed here. ‘To Isabel belongs 
the praise of restoring peace and order in her dis- 
tracted kingdom. bunt no sooner had her subjects 
sheathed their swords, than she unsheathed against 
them one which treacherously pierced their sides. 
With one hand she raised and protected prostrate 
industry, whilst with the other she dealt against it 
a blow which paralyzed its energies, the effects of 
which are still felt in that fair and goodly, dark, 
and bigoted land. 

It is a relief to turn from such a picture, and 
behold the queen the joyful mother of a son; which 
event took place at Seville, in June, 1478, after an 
interval of seven years from the birth of her only 
other child, a daughter. The child was christened 
Juan, and we would willingly tell of the three days’ 
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rejoicings, and how at the baptism the caurch of 
Santa Maria was hung with satin, and the chapel 
with brocade; how the’ royal babe was carried 
under a canopy of rich brocade; and how the god- 
mother wore a tabard of crimson silk, lined with 
damask, which she afterward gave to the king’s 
fool, and a rich brocaded kirtle, embroidered with 
seed and large pearls, with many other raree shows 
and wonders, but that space would fail us to re- 
count them. Soon after this event, the king and 
queen made a progress through part of her do- 
minions, Isabel showing her usual firmness and 
intrepidity ; enforcing relaxed laws; appointing ex- 
traordinary judges; on one occasion, to punish an 
outrage, taking horse alone amidst torrents of rain, 
before the captains of her guard had time to follow 
ied 

In Gallicia alone, where anarchy still ruled, fifty 
towering strongholds, from which robber chieftains 
descended like birds of prey to levy black mail 
on the hapless district beneath, were razed to the 
ground, and no less than fifteen hundred malefac- 
tors compelled to fly. 

In January, 1479, died Juan, King of Aragon. 
And now proud Castile saw herself mistress of 
nearly the whole of Spain. Aragon, and indeed 
all Spain, and even Portugal, had at one time or 
other done homage to Castile for their dominions, 
and this, with the sense of owing their conquests 
to their personal bravery, had induced among the 
nobles a proud and inflexible’ bearing, scarcely te 
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be curbed by the iron rule of the Austrian dynasty, 
and which drew from the Venetian ambassador in 
the time of Charles V. the remark, that “if their 
power were equal to their pride, the world would 
not be able to withstand them.” 

The Inquisition being now firmly established in 
Castile, Ferdinand introduced it into his own do- 
minions, which so maddened the people, that they 
arose and slew the chief inquisitor on the very 
steps of the altar. But torrents of blood were 
made to flow for that which had been shed on con- 
secrated ground, and the galling yoke only weighed 
the more heavily. Such had been the horrors ex- 
hibited in Castile, that the Pope himself sent to 
remonstrate, but in this, and in all matters ecclesi- 
astical, Isabel chose to be her own pope, as has 
been said of our Henry ViIL, herself nominating 
to every benefice, which when the Pope attempted 
to do, she forced him by the most vigorous resist- 
ance to submit to her will. She thus bound bur- 
thens on her subjects which she herself refused to 
touch with one of her fingers. 

In 1479 was born the unfortunate Juana; about, 
three years after, Maria; and, in 1485, the equally 
unfortunate Catherine, called Catherine of Aragon, 
wife of Henry VIII., and the youngest child of the 
sovereigns. In 1489, Isabel, the eldest and best. 
beloved daughter of the queen, was betrothed to 
the heir of the Portuguese sovereign, and with 
amazing magnificence, considering the expense of 
the war, to defray which the queen had once ao 
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tually pawned her jewels. The fétes continued for 
a fortnight, the queen and the betrothed bride 
appearing at them all, dressed in cloth of gold, 
attended by seventy noble ladies, attired in brocade 
and resplendent with jewels. One historian says; 
“The principal articles of the trowsseau were four 
costly necklaces of gold, set with pearls and pre- 
cious stones; rich tapestries, woven of suk and 
gold; twenty silk and brocade robes ; four of drawn 
goiden threads; and six of silk, embroidered with 
pearls and gold.’”’ The whole wardrobe estimated 
at two hundred and twenty thousand florins. In 
eight months this brilhant bride was a widow, and 
returned to Castile in a litter hung with black. 
The care the queen bestowed on the education 
of her children—indeed, the whole tenor of domes- 
tic hfe—cannot be too highly lauded. What she 
did could only be achieved by boundless energy, 
and never-failmg resources. While actively en- 
gaged in war, and sometimes sitting up all night 
long engaged in state affairs, she neglected none 
of her private duties. She carefully cultivated the 
itellects of her children, whose dispositions were 
mild and amiable, and sought to eradicate every 
germ ot evil. Her daughters, like herself, were 
well versed in Latin, in the solid branches of educa- 
tion, as well as in all the elegant acconiplishments. 
That the prince might have the spur of emulation, 
as well as the benelit of private tuition, she eaused 
ten noble youths, five of them his own age, and 
five somewhat older, to be brought up with him, 
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partaking of all his advantages, and sharing in all 
his pleasures. These youths, and all who were 
brought into contact with him, and even his pages, 
were so carefully selected, that almost all of them 
were, in after life, distinguished by some superior 
excellence, while the fond object of so many hopes 
lay buried in an early grave. At the age of 
eighteen, a separate establishment was formed for 
him, and a council, in imitation of the council of 
state, assembled round him, in which public affairs 
were discussed. The profound wisdom of all this 
needs no comment. The queen also sought to in- 
spire the young nobility with a taste for learning, 
and invited to her court all, both native and foreign, 
famed for their scholarship. The following year, 
the prince was married to Margaret, daughter of 
Maximilian, Hmperor of Germany, afterward the 
celebrated governess of the Netherlands, and at 
the same time her brother, the Archduke Philip, 
to the Princess Juana; but sadly the eye turns 
from the page which records the festivities cele- 
brated on the occasion of these ill-fated unions, for 
dismal reverses are at hand. Indeed, from this 
time to its close, the life of the queen presents an 
almost constant succession of domestic distresses, 
only varied by a few brilliant triumphs; her many 
private virtues sullied, also, by more than one pub- 
lic fnult. By her unwearied encouragement and 
protection of Christopher Columbus, she added a 
new world to her dominions. But she signed an 
edict for the expulsion of the Jews, which was 
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carried out with merciless severity; the creatures 
of luxury dying by the wayside; the hand of the 
Christian restrained who would have extended a 
cup of cold water to the sufferer; mothers and 
their new-born infants perishing from the pangs of 
hunger. True, they were permitted to sell their 
property, but this mercy was in reality a mockery, 
for, the time being limited, we are told, “a house 
was given for an ass, and a vineyard for a piece of 
cloth.” Her Christian subjects were forbidden, 
under severe penalties, from giving shelter or as- 
sistance to the Jews, who had made a last eftort 
to avert the blow, by offermg to the queen thirty 
thousand ducats for the expenses of the late war, 
und the sovereigns were hesitating whether to 
accept their tempting bribe, when the chief inquis- 
itor, abruptly entering the apartment, drew a cru- 
cifix from his bosom, saying, “Judas Iscariot sold 
the Saviour for thirty pieces of silver; your High- 
nesses are now selling bim for thirty thousand. 
Behold him here; take him and barter him as you 
will;” and the insane fanatic threw the symbol on 
the table, and withdrew. Who need tell that 
mercy fled away, and fanaticism obtained the vic- 
tory? 

From the commencement of their reign, Fer- 
dinand and Isabel had shown an earnest solicitude 
for the encouragement of commerce and nautical 
science, as is evinced by a variety of regulations 
which, however imperfect, from the misconception 
of the true principles of trade in that day, are suf 
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ficiently indicative of the dispositions of the govern. 
ment. Under them, and indeed under their pre- 
decessors as far back as Henry the Third, a consid- 
erable traffic had been carried on with the western 
coast of Africa, from which gold dust and slaves 
were imported into the city of Seville. The annalist 
of that city notices the repeated interference of 
Isabel in behalf of these unfortunate bemgs, by 
ordinances tending to secure them a more equal 
protection of the laws, or opening such social indul- 
gences as might mitigate the hardships of their 
condition. A misunderstanding gradually arose 
between the subjects of Castile and Portugal, in 
relation to their respective rights of discovery and 
commerce on the African coast, which promised a 
fruitful source of collision between the two crowns}; 
but which was happily adjusted by an article in 
the treaty of 1479, that terminated the war of the 
succession. By this it was settled that the right 
of trafic and of discovery on the western coast of 
Africa should be exclusively reserved to the Portu- 
guese, who in their turn should resign all claims 
on the Canaries to the crown of Castile. The 
Spaniards, thus excluded from further progress to 
the south, seemed to have no other opening left for 
naval adventure than the hitherto -untraveled re- 
gions of the great western ocean. Fortunately, at 
this juncture, an individual appeared among them, 
in the person of Christopher Columbus, endowed 
with capacity for stimulating them to this heroie 
enterprise, and conducting it to a glorious issue. 
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Some of the most striking features cf that great 
enterprise we shall here bring out. Using for that 
purpose, in a somewhat condensed form, the graphic 
narrative of Mr. Prescott, the painstaking and im- 
partial historian of this notable reign. 

Columbus was a native of Genoa, of humble 
parentage, though perhaps honorable descent. He 
was instructed in his early youth at Pavia, where 
he acquired a strong relish for the mathematical 
sciences, in which he subsequently excelled. At 
the age of fourteen, he engaged in a seafaring hfe, 
which he followed with little intermission till 1470. 

Filled with lofty anticipations of achieving a dis- 
covery which would settle a question of such mo- 
ment, so long involved in obscurity, Columbus 
submitted the theory on which he had founded his 
belief in the existence of a western route,to King 
John the Second, of Portugal. Here he was 
doomed to encounter for the first time the embar- 
rassments and mortifications which so often obstruct 
the conceptions of genius, too sublime for the age 
in which they are formed. After along and fruitless 
negotiation, and a dishonorable attempt on the 
part of the Portuguese to avail themselves clandes- 
tinely, of his information, he quitted Lisbon in dis- 
gust, determined to submit his proposals to the 
Spanish sovereigns, relying on their reputed char- 
acter for wisdom and enterprise. 

The period of his arrival in Spain bemg the 
latter part of 1484, would seem to have been the 
most unpropitious possible to his design. The 
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nation was then in the heat of the Moorish war, 
and the sovereigns were unintermittingly engaged, 
as we have seen, in prosecuting their campaigns, or 
in active preparation for them. The large expen- 
diture incident to this, exhausted all their resources ; 
and indeed the engrossing character of this domes- 
tic conquest left them little leisure for indulging in 
dreams of distant and doubtful discovery. 

Ferdinand and Isabel, desirous of obtaining the 
opimion of the most competent judges on the merits 
of Columbus’s theory, referred him to a council 
selected by Talavera, from the most eminent schol- 
ars of the kingdom, chiefly ecclesiastics, whose pro- 
fession embodied most of the science of that day. 
Such was the apathy exhibited by this learned con 
clave, and so numerous the impediments suggested 
by dullness, prejudice, or skepticism, that years 
ghded away before it came to a decision. During 
this time, Columbus appears to have remained in 
attendance on the court, bearing arms occasionally 
in the campaigns, and experiencing from the sov- 
ereigns an unusual degree of deference and personal 
attention; an evidence of which is afforded in the 
disbursements repeatedly made by the royal order 
for his private expenses, and in the instructions 
issued to the municipalities of the different towns 
in Andalusia, to supply him gratuitously with lodg- 
ing and other personal accommodations. 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by 
this painful procrastination, pressed the court for a 
definite answer to his propositions; when he was 
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informed that the council of Salamanca pronounced 
his scheme to be “vain, impracticable, and resting 
on grounds too weak to merit the support of the 
government.” Many in the council, however, were 
too enlightened to acquiesce in this sentence of the 
majority ; and the authority of these individuals 
had undoubtedly great weight with the sovereigns, 
who softened the verdict of the junto by an assur- 
ance to Columbus, that, ‘although they were too 
much occupied at present to embark in his under- 
taking, yet, at the conclusion of the war, they 
should find both time and inclination to treat with 
him.” Such was the ineffectual result of Colum- 
bus’s long and painful solicitation; and, far from 
receiving the qualified assurance of the sovereigns 
in mitigation of their refusal, he seems to have con- 
sidered it as peremptory and final. In great de- 
jection of mind, therefore, but without further 
delay, he quitted the court, and bent his way to 
the south, with the apparently almost desperate 
intent of seeking out some other patron to his un- 
dertaking. 

Without wasting time in further solicitation, 
Columbus prepared, with a heavy heart, to bid 
adieu to Spain (1491), and carry his proposals to 
the king of France, from whom he had received 
a letter of encouragement while detained in Anda- 
Jusia. 

Ilis progress, however, was arrested at the con- 
vent of La Rabida, which he visited previous to his 
departure, by his friend the guardian, who pre- 
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vailed on him to postpone his journey till another 
effort had been made to move the Spanish court in 
his favor. For this purpose the worthy ecclesiastic 
undertook an expedition in person to the newly- 
erected city of Santa Fé, where the sovereigns lay 
encamped before Granada. Juan Perez had for- 
merly been confessor of Isabel, and was held in 
great consideration by her for his excellent quali- 
tics. On arriving at the camp he was readily 
admitted to an audience, when he pressed the suit 
of Columbus with all the earnestness and reasoning 
of which he was capable. The friar’s eloquence 
was supported by that of several eminent persons 
whom Columbus, during his long residence in the 
country, had interested in his project, and who 
viewed with sincere regret the prospect of its 
abandonment. ‘Their representations, combined 
with the opportune season of the application, oc- 
curring at the moment when the approaching ter 
mination of the Moorish war allowed room for 
interest in other objects, wrought so favorable a 
change in the dispositions of the sovereigns, that 
they consented to resume the negotiation with 
Columbus. An invitation was accordingly sent to 
him to repair to Santa Fe, and a considerable sum 
provided for his suitable equipment, and his ex- 
penses on the road. 

Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself 
of this welcome intelligence, arrived at the camp 
in season to witness the surrender of Granada, 
when every heart, swelling with exultation at the 
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triumphant termination of the war, was naturally 
disposed to enter with greater confidence on a new 
career of adventure. At his interview with the 
king and queen, he once more exhibited the argu- 
ments on which his hypothesis was founded. He 
then endeavored to stimulate the cupidity of his 
audience, by picturing the realms of Mangi and 
Cathay, which he confidently expected to reach by 
this western route, in all the barbaric splendors 
which had been shed over them by the hvely fancy 
of Marco Polo and other travelers of the middle 
ages; and he concluded with appealing to a higher 
principle, by holding out the prospect of extending 
the empire of the Cross over nations of benighted 
heathen, while he proposed to devote the profits 
of his enterprise to the recovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. This last ebullition, which might well have 
passed for fanaticism in a later day, and given a 
visionary tinge to his whole project, was not quite 
so preposterous in an age in which the spirit of the 
crusades might be said still to linger, and the ro- 
mance of religion had not yet been dispelled by 
sober reason. The more temperate suggestion of 
the diffusion of the gospel was well suited to affect 
Isabel, in whose heart the principle of devotion 
was deeply seated, and who, in all her undertak- 
ings, seems to have been far less sensible to the 
vulgar impulses of avarice or ambition, than to any 
argument connected, however remotely, with the 
interests of religion. 

Amidst all these propitious demonstrations to 
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ward Columbus, an obstacle unexpectedly arose in 
the nature of his demands, which stipulated for 
himself and heirs the title and authority of admiral 
and viceroy over all lands discovered by him, with 
one-tenth of the profits. This was deemed wholly 
inadmissible. Ferdinand, who had looked with cold — 
distrust on the expedition from the first, was sup- 
ported by the remonstrances of Talavera, the new 
archbishop of Granada, who declared that “such 
demands savored of the highest degree of arro- 
gance, and would be unbecoming in their High- 
nesses to grant to a needy foreign adventurer.” 
Columbus, however, steadily resisted every attempt 
to induce him to modify his propositions. On this 
ground the conferences were abruptly broken off, 
and he onee more turned his back upon the Span- 
ish court, resolved rather to forego his splendid 
anticipations of discovery at the very moment 
when the career so long sought was thrown open 
to him, than surrender one of the honorable dis- 
tinctions due to his services. This last act is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable exhibition in his 
whole life, of that proud, unyielding spirit which 
sustained him through so many years of trial, and 
enabled bim at length to achieve his great enter- 
prise, in the face of every obstacle which man and 
nature had opposed to it. 

The misunderstanding was not suffered to be of 
long duration. Columbus’s friends, and especially 
Lous de St. Angel, remonstrated with the queen 


ou these proceedings in the most earnest manner. 
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He frankly cold her that Columbus’s demands, if 
high, were at least contingent on success, when 
they would be well deserved; that, if he failed, he 
required nothing. He expatiated on his qualitica- 
tions for the undertaking, so sigual as to insure in 
all probability the patronage of some other mon- 
arch, who would reap the fruits of his discoveries: 
and he ventured to remind the queen that her 
present policy was not in accordance with the 
magnanimous spirit which had hitherto made her 
the ready patron of great and heroic enterprise. 
Far from being displeased, Isabel was moved by 
his honest eloquence. She conteniplated the pro- 
posals of Columbus in their true light; and, refus- 
ing to hearken any longer to the suggestions of 
cold and timid counselors, she gave way to the 
natural impulses of her own noble and generous 
heart. “TZ will assume the undertaking,” said she, 
“for my crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn 
my jewels to defray the expenses of it, if the funds 
in the treasury shall be found inadequate.” The 
treasury had been reduced to the lowest ebb by 
the late war; but the receiver, St. Angel, advanced 
the sums required from the Aragonese revenues 
deposited in his hands. Aragon, however, was not 
considered as adventuring in the expedition, the 
charges and emoluments of which were reserved 
exclusively for Castile. 

Columbus, who was overtaken by the royal mes- 
senger at a few leagues’ distance only froin Granada, 
experienced the most courteous reception on his 
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return to Santa Fé, where a definitive arrangement 
was concluded with the Spanish sovereigns, April 
17th, 1492. “ : 

No sooner were the arrangements completed, 
than Isabel prepared with her characteristic prompt- 
ness to forward the expedition by the most efficient 
measures; and on ine morning of the 3d of August, 
1492, the intrepid navigator, bidding adieu to the 
Old World, launched forth on that unfathomed 
waste of waters where no sail had ever been spread 
before. 

While on a review of the circumstances, we are 
led more and more to admire the constancy and 
unconquerable spirit which carried Columbus vic- 
torious through all the difficulties of his undertak- 
ing, we must remember, in justice to Isabel, that, 
although tardily, she did in fact furnish the re- 
sources essential to its execution; that she under- 
took the enterprise when it had been explicitly de- 
clined by other powers, and when, probably, none 
other of that age would have been found to coun- 
tenance it; and that, after once plighting her faith 
to Columbus, she became his steady friend, shicld- 
mg him against the calumnies of his enemies, re- 
posing in him the most generous confidence, and 
serving him in the most acceptable manner, by 
supplying ample resources for the prosecution of 
his glorious discoveries. 

Passing over the well-known incidents of this 
memorable voyage, we may remark in passing, the 
singwar fact, that Columbus sailed from Spain on a 
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Friday, discovered land on a Friday, ané re-entered 
the port of Palos ona Friday. These curious coin- 
cidences should have sufficed, one might think, to 
dispel, especially with American mariners, the 
superstitious dread, still so prevalent, of commen- 
cing a voyage on that ominousday. Let us glance 
at tle scene of the discoverer’s return. 

Great was the agitation in the httle community 
of Palos, as they beheld the well-known vessel of 
the admiral re-entering their harbor. Their des- 
ponding imaginations had long since consigned 
him to a watery grave; for, tn addition to the pre- 
ternatural horrors which hung over the voyage, they 
had experienced the most stormy and disastrous 
winter within the recollection of the oldest mariners. 
Most of them had relatives or friends on board. 
They thronged immediately to the shore, to assure 
themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their 
return. When they beheld their faces once more, 
and saw them accompanied by the numerous evi- 
deuces which they brought back of the success of 
the expedition, they burst forth in acclamations of 
joy and gratulation. They awaited the landing of 
Columbus, when the whole population of the place 
accompanied him and his crew to the principal 
church, where solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up for their return; while every bell in the village 
sent forth a joyous peal in honor of the glorious 
event. ‘Lhe admiral was too desirous of presenting 
himself before the sovereigns, to protract his stay 
long at Palos. He took with him on his journey 
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specimens of the multifarious products of the newly- 
discovered regions. He was accompanied by several 
of the native islanders, arrayed in their simple bar- 
baric costume, and decorated, as he passed through 
the principal cities, with collars, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of gold, rudely fashioned ; he ex- 
hibited also considerable quantities of the same 
metal in dust, or in crude masses, numerous vege- 
table exotics possessed of aromatic or medicinal 
virtue, and several kinds of quadrupeds unknown in 
Kurope, and birds whose varieties of gaudy plumage 
gave a brilliant effect to the pageant. The admiral’s 
progress through the country was everywhere im- 
peded by the multitudes thronging forth to gaze 
at the extraordinary spectacle, and the more extra- 
ordinary man, who, in the emphatic language of 
that time, which has now lost its force from its 
famillarity, first revealed the existence of a “ New 
World.” As he passed through the busy, popu- 
lous city of Seville, every window, balcony, and 
housetop, which could afford a glimpse of him, i 
described to have been crowded with spectators. 
It was the middle of April before Columbus reached 
Barcelona. The nobility and cavaliers in attend- 
ance on the court, together with the authorities of 
the city, came to the gates to receive him, and 
escorted him to the royal presence. Ferdinand 
and Isabel were seated, with their son, Prince John, 
ndera superb canopy of state, awaiting his arrival. 
On his approach they rose from their seats, and, 
extending their hands to him to salute, caused him 
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to be seated before them. These were unprece: 
dented marks of condescension to a person of Co- 
lumbus’s rank, in the haughty and ceremoncous 
court of Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest 
moment in the life of Columbus. He had fully es: 
tablished the truth of his long-contested theory, in 
the face of argument, sophistry, sneer, skepticism, 
and contempt. He had achieved this, not by 
chance, but by calculation, supported through the 
most adverse circumstances by consummate con- 
duct. The honors paid him, which had hitherto 
been reserved only for rank, or fortune, or military 
success, purchased by the blood and tears of thous- 
ands, were, in his case, an homage to intellectual 
power, successfully exerted in behalf of the noblest 
interest of humanity. 

After a brief interval, the sovereigns requested 
from Columbus a recital of his adventures. His 
manner was sedate and dignified, but warmed by 
the glow of natural enthusiasm. He enumerated 
the several islands which he had visited, expatiated 
on the temperate character of the climate, and the 
capacity of the soil for every variety of agricultural 
production, appealing to the samples imported by 
him as evidence of their natural fruitfulness. He 
dwelt more at large on the precious metals to be 
found in these islands ; which he inferred less from 
the specimens actually obtained, than from the uni- 
form testimony of the natives to their abundance 
in the unexplored regions of the imterior.: Lastly, 
he pointed out the wide scope afforded to Christian 
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zeal in the illumination of a race of men, whose 
minds, far from being wedded to any system of 
idolatry, were ‘prepared, by their extreme sim- 
plicity, for the reception of pure and uncorrupted 
doctrine. The last consideration touched Isabel’s 
heart most sensibly; and the whole audience, 
kindled with various emotions by the speakeyr’s 
eloquence, filled up the perspective with the gor- 
geous coloring of their own fancies, as ambition, 
or avarice, or devotional feeling predominated in 
their bosoms. When Columbus ceased, the king 
and queen, together with all present, prostrated 
themselves on their knees in grateful thanksgivings, 
while the solemn strains of the Te Deum were 
poured forth by the choir of the royal chapel, as in 
conlmemoration of some glorious victory. 

It would be beside our present purpose here to 
enlarge upon the progress of discovery ; the trials 
of the enthusiastic sailor on his second, third, and 
fourth voyages; the misconduct of the colonists ; 
the complaints agaist Columbus; and the igno- 
minious treatment which he received at the hands 
of the royal commissioner Bobadilla, before that 
vain and foolish man could be withdrawn from an 
office which he had disgraced. Suffice it to say, 
that amidst all his trials and misfortunes the illus- 
trious discoverer was always comforted by the 
sympathy of his royal mistress. He relied, and not 
in vain, on the good faith and kindness of Isabel ; 
for, as an ancient Castilian writer remarks: “She 
had ever favored him beyoud the king her hus: 
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band, protecting his interests, and showing him 
especial kindness and goodwill.” 

In connection with the grand episode in the 
world’s history, let it not be forgotten that Isabel’s 
other measures generally were characterized by 
that practical good sense, without which the most 
brilliant parts may work more to the woe than to 
the weal of mankind. Though engaged all her life 
in reforms, she had none of the failings so com- 
mon in reformers. Her plans, though vast, were 
never visionary. ‘The best proof of this 1s, that she 
lived to see the most of them realized. 

She was quick to discern objects of real utility. 
She saw the importance of the new discovery of 
printing, and liberally patronized it from the first 
moment it appeared. She had none of the exclusive 
Jocal prejudices too common with ber countrymen. 
She drew talent from the most remote quarters to 
her dominions by munificent rewards. She im- 
ported foreign artisans for her manufactures; for- 
elen engineers and officers for the discipline of her 
army; and foreign scholars to imbue her martial 
subjects with more cultivated tastes. She con- 
sulted the useful in all her subordinate regulations ; 
in her sumptuary laws, for instance, directed 
against the fashionable extravagances of dress, and 
the ruinous ostentation so much affected by the 
Castilians in their weddings and funerals. Lastly, 
she showed the same perspicacity in the selection 
of her agents; well knowing that the best measures 
become bad in incompetent hands. 
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In the beginning of 1495, Isabel lost her chief 
counsellor and great favorite, the Cardinal Men 
doza, whom she visited on his death-bed, under- 
taking the office of lis executrix, and at whose 
suggestion she named as his successor Francisco 
Nimenes—afterward so famous—a humble friar of 
the order of St. Francis, who had been for some 
time the queen’s confessor; to whom we are in- 
debted for the great monastic reforms introduced 
into Spain, the queen herself aiding in the work by 
entering the different cloisters, and, while employed 
with her needle and distaff, by the force of her ex- 
ample and her exnortations proving to the idle and 
dissipated nuns the beneficial effects of a well-spent 
lite. Cardinal Aimenes was a man of pure and 
ascetic life, a stern, unbending disposition, unboun- 
ded fanaticism and perseverance, unscrupulous in 
the use of means, but untinged by worldly consid- 
erations. It was under Isabel’s sanction that this 
man undid in a few months the beneficent work 
that seven years of peace and arule of matchless 
wisdom and integrity had effected in the conquered 
kingdom of Granada, himself directing that terrible 
engine, the Inquisition, and forcing on an insurrec- 
tion which was not put down till, at least in name, 
not a Moor was to be found in the kingdom. But 
Christian blood also flowed in torrents; amongst 
others fell the brave Aguilar, the fifth lord of his 
illustrious race who had met death in the field 
fighting against the Moors. 

We must say a single word as to the beneficent 
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sway of the two eminent men whose labors were 
thus overthrown. The Count of Tendilla, the 
military commander, was the very soul of honor; 
Talavera, the archbishop, was conspicuous for his 
Christian virtues. They went hand in hand in 
every good work. Talavera’s maxim was, that the 
Moors were yet but babes, and must be fed on 
milk. Though already an old man, he studied 
Arabic, and translated portions of the Scriptures, 
to facilitate his work with the infidels, but was 
very wary in baptizing converts. He spent nearly 
his entire revenues in public works and alms. In 
times of scarcity, he several times sold his furni- 
ture, and his plate was twice bought back by the 
Count Tendilla, the aged man declaring he would 
sell it a hundred tunes to relieve the wants of the 
people. At another time, he gave away his only 
mule, saying, “He could not aftord to keep her 
while the poor were hungering.” Two hundred 
and fifty persons fed daily at his table. But we 
quit the subject, having given only a tithe of the 
glories and benefits which were now, alas! brought 
to naught. He saw the destruction of the people 
whom he loved as his own soul, but dare not 
stretch forth a hand to suecor them. Soon, how- 
ever, he was not, for God took him. Isabel, soon 
after these events, published a decree for the ex- 
pulsion of all the adult Moors from Castile and 
Leon, and parents were thus torn from their chil- 
dren, unless when in despair they embraced the 
alternative of baptism. It was for such services as 
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these that the Pope bestowed on Isabel the title 
of Catholic! 

We have now little else to reeord than a long, 
sad list of domestic losses and trials. Six months 
after his marriage, aud before the féfes were con- 
cluded, Prince Juan, who had never been strong, 
was cut down by fever, in a few days’ illness. In 
her anguish the queen found strength to say, ‘The 
Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be his name!” The whole nation mourned 
the loss, and the court wore sackcloth as mourning, 
instead of the white serge formerly used. The 
prince’s favorite hound, Brutus, followed the corpse 
to the tomb, and there lay down and died. Hopes 
were entertained of an heir, but these, too, were 
blasted by the birth of a still-born child. The 
succession now devolved on the queen’s eldest 
daughter, Isabel, who had at this time married 
the King of Portugal, cousin and suceessor of her 
first husband; but in eighteen months she died in 
giving birth to a son, a frail little being, who in his 
second year sank into the grave, as if unable to 
sustain the triple diadem whieh hung suspended 
over his head. From the shoek of these suecessive 
blows, the queen never thoroughly recovered. For 
some time, indeed, after the death of her idolized 
Isabel, she had remained seriously ill. It was with 
sadness she now saw that her fair inheritance must 
descend to her daughter Juana, who already showed 
symptoms of that weakness of intelleet, which ended 
in the total loss of reason. In 1500 this unfortunate 
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princess had viven birth to a son, afterward the re. 
nowned Emperor Charles V., and in the following 
year Philip and Juana arrived in Spain, and were 
sworn heirs to the kingdom. Whatever comfort 
the queen might have had in the society of her 
daughter, was embittered by her daily-increasing 
alienation of mind, and by the sight of Philip’s 
open indifference and disrespect toward his wife, 
who doated on him. Deaf to all arguments, he 
soon left her, and returned to the Netherlands, 
and we do not remember reading of any thing 
more affecting than the inconsolable condition of 
the unhappy Juana, whose whole soul was centred 
in her cold, careless husband. She spent her weary 
days mute and motionless, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, and not even the birth of her second son, 
Ferdinand, afterward emperor, had the power of 
rousing her or assuaging her grief. At length, 
having received an invitation from her husband, 
she, in the dreary month of November, and in the 
qneen’s absence, went forth on foot, withont making 
the slightest preparation, evidently with the vague 
intention of joining her husband. Remonstrance 
being vain, her attendants closed the castle gates, 
which so infuriated the princess, that, vowing ven- 
geance, she refused to return to her apartments, 
and remained uncovered all night at the gates. 
This went on for some days, all she would concede 
being to take refuge during the night in a wretched 
outbuilding used as a kitchen, but there she was 
again at the gates from the dawn of day to its 
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close; and when the queen returned, as fast as her 
own growing weakness would permit, it needed 
all her influence to persuade the wretched princess 
to re-enter the castle. Behold, revolve, and learn, 
ere you turn away from the sight of this daughter 
of a hundred kings, the heir of two mighty king- 
doms, standing at the closed portal, a poor, shiver- 
ing maniac, bereft of all, and strong in nothing 
save love, that undying love, at once woman’s 
greatest glory and her deepest misfortune. 

Isabel, now seeing how vain was all opposition, 
soon suffered her daughter to depart: but grief and 
fatigue told fatally on her own broken health, and 
the news of a disgraceful scene that had occurred 
between Philip and Juana, in which, in a fit of 
jealousy, she personally assaulted the fair object 
of it, and caused the beautiful locks which had 
excited his admiration to be shorn, threw the un- 
happy queen into a violent fever, which she never 
entirely threw off. The deepest gloom overspread 
the kingdom. Prayers, processions, and pilgrim- 
ages were made for their queen, while an earth- 
quake and tremendous hurricane were to the super- 
stitions portents of coming evil. There she lay, at 
Medina del Campo, “her whole system pervaded 
by a consuming fever,” while to every Spaniard it 
seemed as if the nation itself were about to pass 
away with her who was its greatest glory. Amidst 
pain, mental and physical, Isabel retained her daunt- 
less energy, and from her couch directed the affairs 
of he: kingdom, which had lately been threatened 
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with a French invasion. She received and con- 
versed with distinguished foreigners, amongst 
others the celebrated Prospero Colonna, who said, 
“he had come to see the woman who, from her 
couch, governed the world.” Isabel died Novem- 
ber 26, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year of her age. 
Her last moments were uneheered by the presence 
of any of her family. In her will were many wise 
provisions, and much tender mention of Ferdinand, 
who seems, by his many iniidelities and selfish 
coldness, to have ill requited her constant regard. 
She desired to be buried with the utmest simpli- 
city, and in her. favorite city of Granada. The 
funeral procession was assailed by such storms, 
that three weeks elapsed ere it reached its destina- 
tion. The swollen mountain torrents tore up the 
roads; bridges were carried away, and plains sub- 
merged. Horses and mules, and more than one 
of their riders perished. During the whole time, 
the sad cavalcade saw neither sun nor stars. At 
length dust to dust, and, in the monastery of St. 
Isabel, within the glorious Alhambra, lay side by 
side the conqueror and the conquered. Tfer re- 
mains were afterward removed, and placed beside 
those of Ferdinand, who survived her twelve years, 
in the mausoleum of the cathedral church of Gra- 
nada. . 

In the downward progress of things in Spain, 
some of the most ill-advised measures of her ad- 
ministration have found favor, and been perpetu- 
ated, while the more salutary have been forgotten. 
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This may Icad to a misconception of her real 
merits. In order to estimate these, we must listen 
to the voice of her contemporaries, the eye-wit- 
nesses of the condition in which she found the 
state, and in which she left it. We shall then see 
but one judgment formed of her, whether by for- 
eigners or natives. The French and Italian writers 
equally join in celebrating the triumphant glorics 
of her reign, and her magnanimity, wisdom, and 
purity of character. Her own subjects extol her 
as “the most brilliant exemplar of every virtue,” 
and mourn over the day of her death as ‘the last 
of the prosperity and happiness of their country.” 
While those who had nearer access to her person 
are unbounded in their admiration of those amiable 
qualities, whose full power is revealed only in the 
unrestrained intimacies of domestic life. The judg- 
ment of posterity has ratified the sentence of her 
own age. The most enlightened Spaniards of the 
present day, by no means insensible to the errors 
of her government, but more capable of apprecia- 
ting its merits than those of a less-instructed age, 
bear honorable testimony to her deserts ; and, while 
they pass over the bloated magnificence of suc- 
ceeding monarchs, who arrest the popular eye, 
dwell with enthusiasm on Isabel’s character, as the 
most truly great in their line of princes. 
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THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN. 
MRS. ELIZABETH ROWE. 


THE tyrannic measures which Charles I. was in. 
duced to adopt against the nonconformists, con- 
signed to the jail of Ilchester, in Somersetshire, 
Walter Singer, a gentleman of good family, and a 
dissenting minister, but neither a native nor an 
inhabitant of the place where he was imprisoned. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Portness, a pious lady of chester, 
visited those persons who suffered for conscience 
sake; an acquaintance thus began, which ended im 
marriage when Mr. Singer was released. They had 
three daughters, two of whom died young. After 
the death of his wife, Mr. Smger removed from 
Iichester to Frome, in the same county, where he 
had an estate. 

Mr. Singer was firm in his own principles, but 
tolerant to those of others. He was on terms of 
friendship with Lord Weymouth, and was fre- 
quently visited by Bishop Kenn. He brought up 
his children in his own spirit of charity, and the 
whole life of his daughter Elizabeth revealed the 
pure and gentle influence of such teaching. She 
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was the eldest of his three children, and the only 
one who lived to an advanced age: of her two 
sisters, she lost one in childhood; the other, who 
had a passion for study, and especially for medi 
cine, in which she made considerable proficiency, 
reached her twentieth year, and died. 

Elizabeth was born in 1674. She early displayed 
a great fondness for books, and a taste for poetry 
and painting, remarkable in one of her years. She 
was scarcely twelve when she began to write 
verses; at a still earlier age, she made attempts in 
drawing, and squeezed out the juices of herbs to 
serve her instead of colors. Mr. Singer procured 
her a master; and though she never attained any 
extraordinary proficiency in this delightful art, it 
was to her a source of constant pleasure during 
the whole of her long life. 

Poetry was, however, the favorite amusement 
of Hlizabeth Singer; for she does not appear to 
have ever considered it in any other light. She 
wrote verses with great facility, but seldom cor- 
rected her compositions; to which she attached 
little value. Poetry was to her an elegant and har- 
monious expression of thought and feeling; but 
she did not seek, and she certainly did not reach, 
that ideal beauty which is at once the delight and 
despair of art. Her temper was, however, essen- 
tially artistic, warm, and overflowing with life. 
Her conversation-is represented as extremely cap 
tivating ; she made many friends, and kept them all. 

At the time when her poetic efforts were con 
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fined to the circle of home, some verses which she 
wrote drew the attention of the Weymouth family, 
She was not then twenty; but this incident was 
the origin of a long and pleasant friendship. ‘The 
Honorable Mr. Thynne, son of Lord Weymouth, 
undertook to teach her the Italian language, in 
Which she made rapid progress. In 1696, being 
then twenty-two, she published, at the request of 
her friends, various poems, to which she prefixed 
the poetical name of Phulomela. A paraphrase of 
the thirty-eighth chapter of Job, written at the 
suggestion of Bishop Kenn, procured her some 
reputation. 

Literary success changed nothing in her calm 
and domestic life; the friendship of the polite and 
the great, found and left her in her quiet home. 
The happiness which she thus enjoyed was deep, 
though peaceful. She loved her father with all the 
tenderness and reverence due to his virtues; an ex- 
tract from a letter shows her feelings: “I have 
ease and plenty to the extent of my wishes, and 
can form desires of nothing but what my father’s 
indulgence would procure; and I ask nothing of 
heaven but the good old man’s hfe. The perfect 
sanctity of his life, and the benevolence of his tem- 
per make him a refuge to all in distress, to the 
widow and fatherless; the people load him with 
blessings and prayers when he goes abroad, which 
he never does but to reconcile his neighbors, 
or to right the injured and oppressed; the rest of 
his hours are entirely devoted to his private devo 
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tions, and to books, which are his perpetual enter- 
tainment.” This excellent man, to whose example 
his daughter was, no doubt, deeply indebted, died 
in 1719, in sentiments of great piety. A friend, 
~who witnessed his last hours, observed that he set- 
tled his affairs, and took leave of the world, with 
as much freedom and composure as if he had been 
setting out on a journey. His great care was to 
sce that the widows and orphans with whose 
concerns he had been intrusted, might not be in- 
jured after his death. His cheerfulness and sweet- 
ness of temper never forsook him; but he some- 
times felt his pulse, complained that it was still so 
regular, and smiled with a Christian’s triumph at 
every sign and symptom of approaching death. 
His only surviving daughter was already a widow 
when this event took place. Her charming coun- 
tenance, agreeable conversation, and gentle temper, 
had early secured her a sufficient number of ad- 
mirers; amongst the rest, Prior, the poet, who an- 
swered one of her pastorals in a very tender strain, 
and wished, it is said, to marry her; but she would 
not go beyond friendship with him. The young 
and learned Thomas Rowe was the preferred suitor. 
They were married in 1710; Elizabeth Singer 
being then thirty-six, her husband but twenty- 
three. Time, which had not taken from her the 
simplicity and purity of youth, had left her its 
freshness and comely aspect; without being a per- 
fect beauty, she was extremely attractive. She had 
hair of a fine auburn hue; eyes of a deep grey, in- 
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clining to blue, and full of fire, ner complexion 
was exquisitely pure; her voice soft, and harmo. 
nious. ‘The passion which her bnsband felt for her 
was both ardent and sincere, her gertleness, her 
comphance with his wishes, the many virtues which 
he daily witnessed in her life, endeared her to him; 
and marriage only increased his affection. They 
had been united about five years, when a fatal con- 
sumption, partly brought on by intense study, car- 
ried him off, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
He died, as he had wished to die, in the arms of 
his wife. She had attended on him during his ill- 
ness with devoted affection; and though she sur- 
vived him many years, she could not, a short time 
before her own death, hear his name mentioned 
without shedding fresh tears at the loss it recalled. 

It was only to please her husband that Mrs. Rowe 
had ever lived, even for a time, in London. After 
his death she indulged her passion for solitude, by 
residing almost entirely at Frome; where, like her 
father, she devoted her days to piety, good deeds, 
and books. She gave little time to dress, none to 
play or pleasure; her leisure was devoted to lite- 
rary works of a moral character, and to labors of 
charity. She was constantly engaged in making 
garments for the poor; she did so not only for the 
natives of the lower Palatinate, when the war drove 
them from their country, but also for whosoever 
around her needed such aid. She visited the sick, 
and imstructed poor children; or caused them to 
be mstructed at her expeuse. She never went out 
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wivaout veing provided with coins of different value, 
10 give away to objects of charity. The first sum 
of money which she received from a publisher was 
bestowed on a family in distress, and she once sold 
a piece of plate for a similar purpose. 

She carried her indifference in money matters to 
an excess; there was no life she hated so much as 
the sordid and ungenerous love of gold, and none 
of which she was less guilty. She let her estates be- 
neath their real value, and would not even allow 
unwilling tenants to be threatened with the seizure 
of their goods. But another trait of her character 
scems to us to paint her in a still more amiabie 
light. Mrs. Rowe did not confine her charity to 
the miserable; she thought that “it was one of 
the greatest benefits that could be done to man- 
kind, to free them from the cares and anxieties that 
attend a narrow fortune ;” and she accordingly made 
large presents to persons who were not in the ex- 
tremity of want. There are few, we believe, who 
are unable to feel the pleasure which attends the 
relief of great misery; but only the most delicate 
minds, and the most generous hearts, can expe- 
rience the peculiar gratification which Mrs. Rowe 
found in relieving, not mere physical distress, but 
also those many painful cares which are the tor. 
ment of poverty, as distinguished from want. 

The solitude n which Mrs. Rowe lived did not 
separate her from many valued friends. Her name 
occurs frequently in the pleasent letters addressed 
by the Countess of Hartford to Dr. Isaac Watts ; 
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and when this eminent man edited her “ Devout 
Exercises of the Heart,” it was to the countess that 
he dedicated them. All the poetical ardor which 
characterized Mrs. Rowe’s turn of mind appears in 
this work; once widely popular, and still read by 
those who are not tempted to smile at the mys- 
ticism of a pure and pious heart. ‘Tenderness and 
enthusiasm are essential to the religion of woman: 
that of man is more properly belief; hers is love. 
We will make no extracts from the Devout Exer- 
cises, but we will transcribe from Mrs. Rowe’s 
secret effiisions a page which needs no comment. 
““T consecrate half of my yearly income to char- 
itable uses; and though by this, according to hnu- 
man appearances, I have reduced myself to some 
necessity, I cast all my care on that gracious God 
to whom I am devoted, and to whose truth I sub- 
scribe with my hand. I attest his faithfulness, and 
bring in my testimony to the veracity of his word; 
I set to my seal that God is trne; and O, by the 
God of truth, I swear to perform this, and beyond 
this ..... All that I have, beyond the bare con- 
venience and necessity of life, shall surely be the 
Lord’s; and O grant me sufficiency, that I may 
abound in every good work! O let me be the 
messenger of consolation to the poor! Here I am, 
Lord; send me. Let me have the honor to admin- 
ister to the necessities of my brethren. I am, in- 
deed, unworthy to wipe the feet of the least of the 
servants of my Lord, much more unworthy of this 
glorious commission; and yet, O send me, for thy 
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goodness is free. Send whom thou wilt on em- 
bassies to kings and rulers of the earth, but let me 
be a servant to the servants of my Lord. Let me 
administer to the afflicted members of my exalted 
and glorious Redeemer. Let this be my lot, and 
I give the glories of the world to the wind.” 

This solemn vow, which, as Mrs. Rowe herself 
expressed it, in another part of her manuscripts, 
“was not made in an hour of fear and distress, 
but in the joy and gratitude of her soul,” was reli- 
giously fulfilled, even when it exposed her to much 
personal inconvenience. To the end of her hfe, 
the poor shared with her in those blessings which 
she held from the bounty of God. 

In 1736, her health began to fail. She prepared 
herself for death in that cheerful spirit with which 
she had lived. There seemed, however, no imme- 
diate cause for fear. After spending an evening in 
friendly conversation, she went up to her room; 
where, shortly afterward, her servant found her in 
the agonies of death. She was, according to her 
request, quietly buried by the side of her father, in 
their place of worship at Frome. Like him, she 
was lamented by all those who had known her, and 
by none more than the poor. Amongst her papers 
were found several letters addressed to valued 
friends. They express, in ardent and confident 
language, the belief that, like the spirit, the affec- 
tions are immortal. To the end, the religion of 
Elizabeth Rowe remained a religion of love. To 
love God and his creatures had been her delight 
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on earth, and she hoped to do both in heaven. As 
she fervently expresses it, “That benignity, that 
divine charity, which just warms the soul in these 
cold regions, will shine with new lustre, and burn 
with an eternal ardor in the happy seats of peace 
and love.” 
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THE STAR OF AUSTRIA. 
MARIA THERESA, 


Arcupucuuss of Austria, Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Empress of Germany, born in 1717, 
was the eldest daughter of Charles VI. of Austria, 
Emperor of Germany. In 1724, Charles, by his 
will, known as the Pragmatic Sanction, regulated 
the order of succession in the house of Austria, 
declaring that in default of male issue, his eldest 
daughter should be heiress of all the Austrian 
dominions, and her children after her. The Prag- 
matic Sanction was guaranteed by the diet of the 
empire, and by all the German princes, and by 
several powers of Hurope, but not by the Bour- 
bons. In 1736, Maria Theresa married Francis of 
Lorraine, who, in 1737, became Grand-duke of 
Tuscany; and in 1789, Francis, with his consort, 
repaired to Florence. 

Upon the death of Charles VI., in 1740, the 
ruling powers of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, agreed to dismember the Aus- 
trian monarchy, to portions of which each laid 
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claim. Maria Theresa, however, went immediatcly 
to Vienna, and took possession of Austria, Bohemia, 
and her other German states; she then repaired to 
Presburg, took the oaths to the constitution of 
Hungary, and was solemnly proclaimed queen of 
that kingdom in 1741. Frederic of Prussia offered 
the young queen his friendship on condition of her 
giving up to him Silesia, which she resolutely re- 
fused, and he then invaded that province. ‘The 
Elector of Bavaria, assisted by the French, also 
invaded Austria, and pushed his troops as far as 
Vienna. Maria Theresa took refuge in Presburg, 
where she convoked the Hungarian diet; and ap- 
pearing in the midst of them with her infant son 
in her arms, she made a heart-stirring appeal to 
their loyalty. The Hungarian nobles, drawing their 
swords, unanimously exclaimed, “ Moriamur pro 
Rege nostro, Maria Theresa!” ‘We will die for 
our queen, Maria Theresa.” They raised an army 
and drove the French and Bavarians out of the 
hereditary states. What would have been their 
reflections could those brave loyal Hungarians 
have foreseen that, in little more than a century, 
a descendant of this idolized queen would trample 
on their nehts, overthrow their constitution, mas- 
sacre the nobies and patriots, and ravage and lay 
waste their beautiful land! Well would it be for 
men to keep always in mind the warning of the 
royal Psalmist, “ Put not your trust in princes.” 

In the mean time, Charles Albert, Elector of 
Bavaria, was chosen Emperor of Germany, by the 
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diet assembled at Frankfort, unde: the name of 
Charles VIL. | 

I'rederic of Prussia soon made peace with Maria 
Theresa, who was obliged to surrender Silesia to 
him. In 1745, Charles VII. died, and Francis, 
Maria Theresa’s husband, was elected emperor. 
In 1748, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle terminated 
the war of the Austrian succession, and Maria 
Theresa was left in possession of all her hereditary 
dominions, except Silesia. In 1756, began the Seven 
Years’ war between France, Austria, and Russia, 
on one side, and Prussia on the other. It ended in 
1763, leaving Austria and Prussia with the same 
boundaries as before. In 1765, Maria Theresa lost 
her husband, for whom she wore mourning till her 
death. Her son Joseph was elected emperor. She 
however retained the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

The only act of her political life with which she 
can be reproached is her participation in the first 
partition of Poland; and this she did very unwil- 
lingly, only when she was told that Russia and 
Prussia would not regard her disapproval, and that 
her refusal would endanger her own dominions. 

Lhe improvements Maria Theresa made in her 
dominions were many and important. She abol- 
ished torture, also the rural and personal services 
the peasants of Bohemia owed to their feudal supe- 
riors. She founded or enlarged in different parts 
of her-extensive dominions several academies for 
the improvement of the arts and sciences; insti 
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tuted numerous seminaries for the education cf all 
ranks of the people; reformed the pubic schools, 
and ordered prizes to be distributed among the 
students who made the greatest progress in learn- 
ing, or were distinguished for propriety of behav- 
ior, or purity of morals. She established prizes for 
those who excelled in different branches of manu- 
facture, in geometry, mining, smelting metals, and 
even spinning. She particularly turned her atten- 
tion to agriculture, which, on a medal struck by 
her order, was entitled the “Art which nourishes 
all other arts;” and founded a society of agricul- 
ture at Milan, with bounties to the peasants who 
obtained the best crops. She took away the per- 
nicilous rights which the convents and churches 
enjoyed of affording sanctuary to all criminals 
without distinction, and in many other ways evin- 
ced her regard for the welfare of the people. Al- 
though she was a pious and sincere Roman Catholic, 
not a blind devotee, but could discriminate between 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. She put a 
check on the power of the Inquisition, which was 
finally abolshed during the reign of her sons. She 
possessed the strong affection of her Belgian sub- 
jects; and never was Lombardy so prosperous or 
tranquil as under her reign. The population in- 
creased from 900,000 to 1,130,000. During her 
forty years’ reign she showed an undeviating love 
of justice, truth, and clemency ; and her whole con- 
duct was characterized by a regard for propriety 
and self-respect. 


e 
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Maria Theresa was, in her youth, exceedingly 
beautiful; and she retained the majesty, grace, and 
elegance of queenly attractiveness to the close of 
her life. She was sincere in her affection for her 
husband, and never marred the power of her love- 
liness by artifice or coquetry. She used her gifts 
and graces not for the gratification of her own 
vanity, to win lovers, but as a wise sovereign to 
gain over refractory subjects; and she succeeded: 
thus showing how potent is the moral strength 
with which woman is endowed. This queen has 
been censured for what was styled “neglect of her 
children.” 

Maria Theresa was the mother of sixteen chil- 
dren, all born within twenty years. There is every 
reason to suppose that her naturally warm affection, 
and her strong sense, would have rendered her, in 
a private station, an admirable, an exemplary pa- 
rent; and it was not her fault, but rather her mis- 
fortune, that she was placed in a situation where 
the most sacred duties and feelings of her sex 
became in some measure secondary. While her 
numerous family were in their infancy, the empress 
was constantly and exclusively occupied in the 
pubhe duties and cares of her high station; the 
affairs of government demanded almost every mo- 
ment of her time. The court physician, Von 
Swietar, waited on her each morning at her levee, 
and brought her a minute report of the health of 
the princes and princesses. If one of them was in- 
disposed, the mother, laying aside all other cares, 
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unmediately hastened to their apartment. They 
all spoke and wrote Italian with elegance and 
facility. Her children were brought up with extreme 
simplicity. They were not allowed to indulge in 
personal pride or caprice; their benevolent feelings 
were cultivated both by precept and example. 
They were sedulously instructed in the “ Lives of 
the Saints,” and all the tedious forms of unmeaning 
devotion, in which, according to the sincere con- 
viction of their mother, all true piety consisted. A 
high sense of family pride, an unbounded devotion 
to the house of Austria, and to their mother, the 
empress, as the head of that house, was early mm- 
pressed upon their minds, and became a ruling 
- passion, as well as a principle of conduct with all 
of them. 

We have only to glance back upon the history 
of the last fifty years to see the result of this mode 
of education. We find that the children of Maria 
Theresa, transplanted into different countries of 
Europe, carried with them their national and fam- 
ily prejudices; that some of them, in later years, 
supplied the defects of their early education, and 
became remarkable for talent and for virtue; that 
all of them, even those who were least distin- 
guished and estimable, displayed occasionally both 
goodness of heart and elevation of character; and 
that their filial devotion to their mother, and what 
they considered fer interests, was carried to an 
excess, which in one or two instances proved fatal 
to themselves. Thus it is apparent that her mater- 
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nal duties were not neglected: had this been the 
case, she could never have acquired such unbounded 
influence over her children. | 

Maria Theresa had long been accustomed to look 
death in the face; and when the hour of trial came, 
her resignation, her fortitude, and her humble trust 
in heaven, never failed her. Her agonies during 
the last ten days of her life were terrible, but never 
drew from her a single expression of complaint or 
impatience. She was only appreheusive that her 
reason and her physical strength might fail her 
together. She was once heard to say, “ God grant 
that these sufferings may soon terminate, for other- 
wise, I know not if I can much longer endure 
them.” 

After receiving the last sacraments, sho sum- 
moned all her family to her presence, and solemnly 
recommended them to the care of the Emperor 
Joseph, her eldest son. ‘My son,” said she, “as 
you are the heir to all my worldly possessions, I 
cannot dispose of them; but my children are still, 
as they have ever been, my own. I bequeath them 
to you; be to them a father. I shall die contented 
if you promise to take that office upon you.” She 
then turned to her son Maximilian and her daugh- 
ters, blessed them individually, in the tenderest | 
terms, and exhorted them to obey and honor their | 
elder brother as their father and sovereign. After 
repeated fits of agony and suffocation, endured, to 
the last, with the same invariable serenity and pa- 
tience, death at length released her, and she expired 
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on the 29th of November, 1780, in her sixty-fourth 
year. She was undoubtedly the greatest and best 
ruler who ever swayed the imperial sceptre of Aus- 
trias while, as a woman, she was one of the most 
wniable and exemplary of those in high station 
who lived in the eighteenth century. 
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THE PASTOR’S HELPMATE. 
MADELEINE SALOME OBERLIN, 


DistincuisuEep for her intelligence, piety, and 
the perfect unison of soul which she enjoyed with 
her husband, the good and great John Frederic 
Oberlin, was born at Strasburg, in France. Her 
father, M. Witter, a mn of property, who had 
married a relative of the berlin family, gave his 
daughter an excellent education. John James 
Oberlin was the pastor of Waldbach, a small village 
in the Ban de la Roche, or Valley of Stones, a 
lonely, sterile place, in the north-eastern part of 
France. Here he devoted himself to the duties of 
his holy office, doing good to all around him. Un- 
der his care and instruction, the poor, ignorant 
peasantry became pious, industrious, and happy. 
In all his actions he followed what he believed to 
be a divine influence, or the leadings of Providence ; 
and his courtship and marriage were guided by his 
religious feelings. Oberlin’s sister resided with 
him at Waldbach, and managed his house. Made- 
lcine Witter came to visit Sophia Oberlin. Miss 


Witter was amiable, and her mind had been highly 
13 
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cultivated; but she was fond of fashion and dis- 
play. Twice had Frederic Oberlin declined to 
marry young ladies who had been commended to 
him, because he had felt an inward admonition 
what neither of these was for him. But now when 
Madeleine came before him, the impression was 
different. Two days prior to her intended depar- 
ture, a voice seemed to whisper distinctly, ‘Take 
her for thy partner!” ‘It is impossible,” thought 
he; “our dispositions do not agrec.” Still the 
secret voice whispered, “‘'Take her for thy partner !” 
He slept little that mght, and in his morning 
prayer, he earnestly entreated God to give him a 
sign whether this event was in accordance with 
the divine will; solemnly declaring that if Made- 
leine acceded to the proposition with great readi- 
ness, he should consider the voice he had heard as 
a leading of Providence. 

He found his cousin in the garden, and imme- 
diately began the conversation by saying, “ You 
are about to leave us, my dear friend. I have re- 
ceived an intimation that you are destined to be 
the partner of my life. Before you go will you 
give me your candid opinion whether you can re- 
solve upon this step ?” 

With blushing frankness, Madeleine placed her 
hand within his ; and then he knew that she would 
be his wife. 

They were married on the 6th of July, 1768. 
Miss Witter had been accustomed to protest that 
she would not marry a clergyman; but’ she was 
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devotedly attached to her excellent husband, and 
cordially assisted in all his plans. No dissatisfac- 
tion at her humble lot, no complaints of the arduous 
duties belonging to their peculiar situation, marred 
their mutual happiness. They were far removed 
from the vain excitements and tinsel splendor of 
the world; they were surrounded by the rude, iht- 
erate peasantry; and every step in improvement 
was contested by ignorance and prejudice; but 
they were near each other, and both were near to 
God. 

The following prayer, written soon after their 
union, shows what spirit pervaded their peaceful 
dwelling :-— 


PRAYER OF OBERLIN AND HIS WIFE FOR THE BLESS- 
ING AND GRACE OF GOD. 


“Holy Spirit! descend into our hearts; assist us 
to pray with fervor from our inmost souls. Per- 
mit thy children, O gracious Father, to present 
themselves before thee, in order to ask of thee what 
is necessary for them. May we love each other 
only in thee, and in our Saviour Jesus Christ, as 
being members of his body. Enable us at all 
times to look solely to thee, to walk before thee, 
and to be united together in thee; that thus we 
may grow daily in the spiritual life. 

“Grant that we may be faithful in the exercise 
of our duties, that we may stimulate each other 
therein, warniny each other of our faults, and seck 
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ng together for pardon in the blood of Jesus Christ, 
When we pray together (and may we pray much 
and frequently), be thou, O Lord Jesus, with us ; 
kindle our fervor, O Heavenly Father, and grant 
us, for the sake of Jesus Christ, whatever thy Holy 
Spirit shall teach us to ask. 

“Seeing that in this life thou hast placed the 
members of our household under our authority, 
give us wisdom and strength to guide them in a 
manner conformable to thy will. May we always 
set them a good example, following that of Abra- 
ham, who commanded his children and his housc- 
hold after him, to keep the way of the Lord, in 
doing what is right. If thou givest us children, 
and preservest them to us, O grant us grace to 
bring them up to thy service, to teach them early 
to know, to fear, and to love thee, and to pray to 
that God who has made a covenant with them, that, 
conformably to the engagement which will be 
undertaken for them at their baptism, they may 
remain faithful from the cradle to the grave. O 
Heavenly Father, may we inculcate thy word, ac- 
cording to thy will, all our lives, with gentleness, 
love and patience, both at their rising up and lying 
down, at home and abroad, and under all circum- 
stances ; and do thou render it meet for the children 
to whom thou hast given life only as a means of 
coming to thee. 

‘“‘ And when we go together to the Holy Supper, 
O ever give us renewed grace, renewed strength, 
and renewed courage, for continuing to walk in the 
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path to heaven; and, as we can only approach thy 
table four times in the year, grant that in faith we 
may much more frequently be there, yes, every 
day and every hour; that we may always keep 
death im view, and always be prepared for it; and 
if we may be permitted to solicit it of thee, O grant 
that we may not long be separated from each other, 
but that the death of the one may be speedily, and 
very speedily, followed by that of the other. 
“Hear, O gracious Father, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, thy well-beloved son. And, O merciful 
Redeemer, may we both love thee with ardent de- 
votion, always walking and holding communion 
with thee, not placing our confidence in our own 
righteousness and in our own works, but only in 
thy blood, and in thy merits. Be with us; pre- 
serve us faithful; and grant, Lord Jesus, that we 
may soon see thee. Holy Spirit, dwell always in 
our hearts; teach us to hft our thoughts contin- 
ually to our gracious Father; impart to us thy 
strength, or thy consolation, as our wants may be 
And to thee, to the Father, and to the Son, be 
praise, honor, and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 


-For sixteen years Mrs. Oberlin was a beloved 
friend and useful assistant to her husband. In 
their tastes and pursuits, in their opinions and feel- 
ings, they became entirely one. She managed his 
househoid discreetly, educated their children judi- 
ciously, and entered into all his benevolent plans 
with earnestness and prudence. 
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She died suddenly, in January, 1784, a few weeks 
after the birth of her ninth and last child. Her 
death was deeply mourned in the Ban de la Roche, 
for her assistance and sympathy had always been 
frecly offered to the poor and the afflicted. 

Oberlin survived his wife forty-two years; but 
never separated himself from her memory. He 
devoted several hours every day to thoughts of 
her; and held, as he thought, communion with her 
soul. Thus holy and eternal may be the true love 
of luusband and wife. 
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MADELEINE OBERLIN VISITING THE SICK. 


a3 -as devotedly attached to her excellent husband, and cordially assisted 
in icine : . Her death was deeply mourned in the Ban de la 


Roche, for her assistance and ee ripaity had always been freely offered to the 
boor and afflicted.”’-—PaceE 198. 
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Piveom lL DREN'S FAVORITE 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


To waom the cause of rational education is much 
indebted, was the eldest child, and only daughter, 
of the Rev. John Aiken, D.D. She was born on 
the 20th of June, 1743, at Kibworth Harcourt, in 
Leicestershire, England, where her father was at 
that time master of a boys’ school. From her 
childhood she manifested great quickness of intel- 
lect, and her education was conducted with much 
care by her parents. In 1778, she was induced to 
publish a volume of her poems, and within the 
year four editions of the work were called for. In 
the same year she published, in conjunction with 
her brother, Dr. Aiken, a volume called ‘“ Miscel- 
laneous Pieces in Prose.” In 1774, Miss Aiken 

_married the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a dissen- 
* ting minister, descended from a family of French 
Protestants. He had charge, at that time, of a 
congregation at Palgravej in Suffolk, where he also 
opened a boarding-school for boys, the success of 
which is, in a great measure, to be attributed to 
Mrs. Barbauld’s exertions. She also took several 
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very young boys as her own entire charge, among 
whom were Lord Denman, afterward Chief Justice 
of England; and Sir William Gell. It was for these 
boys that she composed her “‘ Hymns in Prose for 
Children.” In 1775, she published a volume en- 
titled, ‘Devotional Pieces, compiled from the 
Psalms of David,” with “Thoughts on the Devo. 
tional Taste, and on Sects and Establishments ;” 
and also her ‘‘ Karly Lessons,’’ which still stands 
unrivaled among children’s books. 

In 1786, after a tour on the continent, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barbauld established themseives at Hampstead, 
and there several tracts proceeded from the pen of 
our authoress on the topics of the day, in all which 
she espoused the principies of the Whigs. She 
also assisted her father in preparing a series of 
tales for children, entitled “‘ Evenings at Home,” 
and she wrote critical essays on Akenside and Col. 
lins, prefixed to editions of their works. In 1802, 
Mr. Barbauld became pastor of the congregation 
(formerly Dr. Price’s) at Newington Green, also 
in the vicinity of London; and, quitting Hampstead, 
they took up their abode in the village of Stoke 
Newington. In 1803, Mrs. Barbauld compiled a 
selection of essays from the “Spectator,” “Tatler,” 
and “Guardian,” to which she prefixed a prelimi- 
nary essay; and, in the following year, she edited 
the correspondence of Richardson and wrote an 
interesting and elegant life of the rovelist. Her 
husband died in 1808, and Mrs. Ba auld has re- 
corded her feelings on this melancho.y event in a 
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poctical dirge to his memory, and also in her poem 
of “ Kighteen Hundred and Eleven.” Sceking re- 
lief in literary occupation, she also edited a collec- 
tion of the British novelists, published in 1810, 
with an intr oductory essay, and biographical and 
critical notices. After a gradual decay, this accom- 
plished and excellent woman died on the 9th of 
March, 1825. Some of the lyrical pieces of Mrs. 
Barbauld are flowing and harmonious, and her 
“Ode to Spring” is a happy imitation of Collins. 
She wrote also several poems in blank verse, cha- 
racterized by a serious tenderness and elevation of 
thought. ‘Her earliest pieces,” says her niece, 
Miss Lucy Aiken, “‘as well as her more recent 
ones, exhibit, in their imagery and allusions, the 
fruits of extensive and varied reading. In youth, 
the power of her imagination was counterbalanced 
by the activity of her intellect, which exercised 
itself in rapid but not unprofitable excursions over 
almost every field of knowledge. In age, when 
this activity abated, imagination appeared to exert 
over her an undiminished sway.” Charles James 
Fox is said to have been a great admirer of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s songs; but they are by no means the 
best of her compositions, being generally artificial, 
and unimpassioned in their character. 

Her works show great powers of mind, an ar fen 
love of civil and feleore hberty, and that genuine 
and practical piety which ever distinguished her 
character. | 

In many a bosom has Mrs. Barbauld, “ by deep, 
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strong, and permanent association, laid a founda. 
tion for practical devotion” in after life. In her 
highly-poetical language, only inferior to that of 
Holy Writ, when “the winter is over and gone, 
and buds come out on the trees, and the crimson 
blossoms of the peach and the nectarine are seen, 
and the green leaves sprout,” what heart can be so 
insensible as not to join in the grand chorus of 
nature, and “on every hill, and in every green 
field, to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving and the 
incense of praise!” 

With each revolving year, the simple lessons of 
iniancy are recalled to our minds, when we watch 
the beautiful succession of nature, and think, “How 
doth every plant know its season to put forth? 
They are marshaled inorder; each one knoweth 
his place, and standeth up in his own rank.” 

“The snowdrop and the primrose make haste to 
lift their heads above the ground. When the spring 
cometh they say, here we are! The carnation 
waiteth for the full strength of the year; and the 
hardy laurustinus cheereth the winter months.” 

Who ean observe all this, and not exclaim with 
her, “ Every field is lke an open book; every 
panted flower hath a lesson written on its leaves. 

‘“Kvery murmuring brook hath a-tongue; a 
voice is in every whispering wind. 

“They all speak of him who made them; they 
all tell us he is very good.” 

Such sentiments, instilled into the hearts of chil- 
dren, have power, with the blessing of God, to pre 
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serve the moral feelings pure and holy; and also 
to keep the love of nature and the memories of 
early hfe among the sweetest pleasures of mature 
life. 

In a memoir written by Miss Lucy Aiken, the 
niece of Mis. Barbauld, and kindred in genius as‘ 
well as in blood, we find this beautiful and just 
description of the subject of our sketch: 

“lo claim for Mis. Barbauld the praise of purity 
and elevation of mind may well appear superfluous. 
Her education and connections, the course of her 
life, the whole tenor of her writings, bear abundant 
testimony to this part of her character. It is a 
higher, or at least a rarer commendation to add, 
that no one ever better loved ‘a sister’s praise,’ 
even that of such sisters as might have been pecul- 
larly regarded in the hght of rivals. She was ac- 
quainted with almost all the principal female writers 
of her time; and there was not one of the number 
whom she failed frequently to mention in terms of 
admiration, esteem, or affection, whether in con- 
versation, in letters to her friends, or in print. To 
humbler aspirants in the career of letters, who 
often applied to her for advice or assistance, she 
was invariably courteous, and in many instances 
essentially serviceable. The sight of youth and 
beauty was peculiarly gratifying to her fancy and 
her feelings; and children and young persons, es- 
pecially females, were accordingly large sharers in 
her benevolence: she loved their society, and would 
often invite them to pass wecks or months in her 
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house, when she spared no pains to amuse and in: 
struct them; and she seldom failed, after they had 
quitted her, to recall herself from time to time to 
their recollection, by affectionate and playful let. 
ters, or welcome presents. 

“In the conjugal relation her conduct was guided 
by the highest principles of love and duty. Asa 
sister, the uninterrupted flow of her affection, mani- 
fested by numberless tokens of love—not alone to 
her brother, but to every member of his family— 
will ever be recalled by them with emotions of 
tenderness, respect, and gratitude. She passed 
through a long life without having dropped, it is 
said, a single friend.” 

Since the decease of Mrs. Barbauld, her pro- 
ductions have been collected, published in three 
volumes, and circulated widely both in England 
and the United States. Some of the prose articles 
are of extraordinary merit: the one which we here 
insert has rarely been excelled for originality of 
thought and vigor of expression. Its sentiments 
will never become obsolete, nor its truths lose their 
value. 





ON EDUCATION. 


The other day I paid a visit to a gentleman with 
whom, though greatly my superior in fortune, I 
have long been in habits of an easy intimacy. He 
rose in the world by honorable industry, and mar- 
ried rather late in life, a lady to whem he had been 
Jong attached, and in whom centered the wealth 
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of several expiring families. Their earnest wish 
for children was not immediately gratified. At 
length they were made happy by a son, who, from 
the moment he was born, engrossed all their care 
and attention. My friend received me in his hb- 
rary, where I found him busied in turning over 
books of education, of which he had collected all 
that were worthy of notice, from Xenophon to 
Locke, and from Locke to Catharine Macauley. 
As he knows I have been engaged in the business 
of instruction, he did me the honor to consult me 
on the subject of his researches, hoping, he said, 
that, out of all the systems before him, we should 
be able to form a plan equally complete and com- 
prehensive; it being the determination of both 
himself and his lady to choose the best that could 
be had, and to spare neither pains nor expense in 
making their child all that was great and good. 
I gave him my thoughts with the utmost freedom, 
and after I returned home, threw upon paper the 
observations which had occurred to me. 

The first thing to be considered, with respect to 
education, is the object of it. This appears to me 
to have been generally misunderstood. Education, 
in its largest sense, is a thing of great scope and 
extent. It includes the whole process by which a 
human being is formed to be what he is, in habits, 
principles, and cultivation of every kind. But of 
this, a very small part is in the power even of the 
parent himself; a smaller still can be directed by 
purchased tuition of any kind. You engage for 
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your child masters and tutors at large salaries ; and 
you do well, for they are competent to instruct 
lum ;, they will give him the means, at least, of ac- 
quiring science and accomplishments; but in the 
business of education, properly so called, they can 
do little for you. Do you ask, then, what will 
educate your son? Your example will educate 
him; your conversation with your friends; the 
business he sees you transact; the likings and dis- 
likings you express ; these will educate him ;—the 
society you live in will educate him; your domes- 
tics will educate him; above all, your rank and 
situation in hfe, your house, your table, your pleas 
ure-grounds, your hounds and your stables wilt 
edueate him. It is not in your power to withdraw 
him from the continual influence of these things, 
except you were to withdraw yourself from them 
also. You speak of beginning the education of 
your son. The moment he was able to form an 
idea his education was already begun; the educa- 
tion of circumstances—insensible education—which, 
like insensible perspiration, is of more constant and 
powerful effect, and of infinitely more consequence 
to the habit, than that which is more direct and 
apparent. This education goes on at every instant 
of time; it goes on like time; you can neither stop 
it nor turn its course. What these have a tendency 
to make your child, that he will be. Maxims and 
documents are good precisely till they are tried, 
and no longer; they will teach him to talk, and 
nothing more. ‘The ctrcwmstances in which your 
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son is placed will be even more prevalent than your 
example; and you have no right to expect him to 
become what you yourself are, but by the»same 
means. You, that have toiled during youth, to set 
your son upon higher ground, and to enable him 
oo begin where you left off, do not expect that son 
to be what you were—diligent, modest, active, sim- 
ple in his tastes, fertile in resources. You have 
put him under quite a different master. Poverty 
educated you; wealth will educate him. You ean- 
not suppose the result will be the same. You 
must not even expect that he will be what you now 
are; for though relaxed perhaps from the severity 
of your frugal habits, you still derive advantage 
from having formed them; and, in your heart, you 
like plain dinners, and early hours, and old friends, 
whenever your fortune will permit you to enjoy 
them. But it will not be so with your son: his 
tastes will be formed by your present situation, 
and in no degree by your,former one. But I take 
great care, you will say, to counteract these ten- 
dencies, and to bring him up in hardy and simple 
manners; I know their value, and am resolved 
that he shall acquire no other. Yes, you make him 
hardy; that is to say, you take a counting-house in 
a good air, and make him run, well clothed and 
carefully attended, for, 16 may be, an hour in a 
clear frosty winter’s day upon your graveled ter- 
race; or perhaps you take the puny shivering in- 
fant from his warm bed, and dip him in an icy-cold 
bath, and you think you have done great matters. 
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And so you have; you have done all you can. But 
you were suftered to run abroad half the day on a 
bleak heath, in weather fit and unfit, wading bare- 
foot through dirty ponds, sometimes losing your 
way benighted, scrambling over hedges, climbing 
trees, in perils every hour both of life and limb. 
Your life was of very little consequence to any 
one; even your parents, encumbered with a nu- 
merous family, had little time to indulge the soft- 
nesses of affection, or the solicitude of anxiety; and 
to every one else it was of no consequence at all. 
It is not possible for you, it would not even be 
right for you, in your present situation, to pay no 
more attention to your child than was paid to you. 
In these mimic experiments of education, there is 
always something which distinguishes them from 
reality; some weak part left unfortified, for the 
arrows of misfortune to find their way into. Achil- 
les was a young nobleman, dios Achilleus, and 
therefore, thongh he had Chiron for his tutor, there 
was one foot left undipped. You may throw by 
Rousseau; your parents practised without having 
read it; you may read, but imperious circumstances 
forbid you the practice of it. 

You are sensible of the advantages of simplicity 
of diet; and you make a point of restricting that 
of your child to the plainest food, for you are re- 
solved that he shall not be nice. But this plain 
food is of the choicest quality, prepared by your 
own cook; his fruit is ripened from your walls; 
his cloth, his glasses, all the accompaniments of the 
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table, are such as are only met with in families of 
opwence; the very servants who attend him are 
neat, well dressed, and have a certain air of fashion. 
You may call this simplicity; but I say he will be 
nice—for it is a kind of simplicity which only 
wealth can attain to, and which will subject him 
to be disgusted at all common tables. Besides, he 
will from time to time partake of those delicacies 
which your table abounds with; you yourself will 
give him of them occasionally; you would be un- 
kind if you did not: your servants, if good natured, 
will do the same. Do you think you can keep the 
full stream of luxury running by his hps, and he 
not taste of it? Vain imagination! 

I would not be understood to inveigh against 
wealth, or against the enjoyments of it; they are 
real enjoyments, and allied to many elegances in 
manners and in taste; I only wish to prevent un- 
profitable pains and inconsistent expectations. 

You are sensible of the benefit of early rising; 
and you may, if you please, make it a point that 
your daughter shall retire with her governess, and 
your son with his tutor, at the hour when you are 
preparing to see company. Sut their sleep, in the 
first place, will not be so sweet and undisturbed 
amidst the rattle of carriages, and the glare of 
tapers glancing through the rooms, as that of the 
villave child in his quiet cottage, protected by 
silence and darkness; and moreover, you may de 
pend upon it, that as the coercive power of educa- 
tion is laid aside, they will in a few months slide 
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into the habitudes of the rest of the family, whose 
hours are determined by their company and situa- 
tion in life. You have, however, done good, as far 
as it goes; it is something gained, to defer per. 
nicious habits, if we cannot prevent them. 

There is nothing which has so little share in 
education as direct precept. To be convinced of 
this, we need only reflect that there is no one point 
we labor more to establish with children, than that 
of their speaking truth; and there is not any in 
which we succeed worse. And why? Because 
children readily see we have an interest in it. 
Their speaking truth is used by us as an engine 
of government—“ Tell me, my dear child, when 
you have broken any thing, and I will not be 
angry with you.” “Thank you for nothing,” says 
the child; “if I prevent you from finding it out, I 
am. sure you will not be angry:” and nine times 
out of ten he can prevent it. He knows that, in 
the common intercourses of life, you tell a thousand 
falsehoods. But these are necessary hes on im- 
portant occasions. 

Your child is the best judge how much occasion 
he has to tell a he: he may have as great occasion 
for it as you have to conceal a bad piece of news 
from a sick friend, or to hide your vexation from 
an unwelcome visitor. That authority which ex- 
tends its claims over every action, and even every 
thought, which msists upon an answer to every in- 
terrogation, however indiscreet or oppressive to the 
feelings, will, in young or old, produce falsehood ; 
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or, if in some few instances the deeply-imbibed fear 
of future and unknown punishment should restrain 
from direct falsehood, it will produce a habit of 
fissimulation, which is still worse. The child, the 
slave, or the subject, who, on proper occasions, may 
not say, ““I do not choose to tell,” will certainly, 
by the circumstances in which you place him, be 
driven to have recourse to deceit, even should he 
not be countenanced by your example. 

I do not mean to assert that sentiments incul- 
cated in education have no influence ;—they have 
much, though not the most: but it is the scnti- 
ments we let drop occasionally, the conversation 
they overhear when playing unnoticed in a corner 
of the room, which has an effect upon children; 
and not what is addressed directly to them in the 
tone of exhortation. If you would know precisely 
the effect these set discourses have upon your child, 
be pleased to reflect upon that which a discourse 
from the pulpit, which you have reason to think 
merely professional, has upon you. Children have 
almost an intuitive discernment between the max- 
ims you bring forward for their use, and those by 
which you direct your own conduct. Be as cun- 
ning as you will, they are always more cunning 
than you. Hvery child knows whom his father 
and mother love and see with pleasure, and whom 
they dislike; for whom they think themselves ob- 
liged to set out their best plate and china; whom 
they think it an honor to visit, and upon wiiom 
they confer honor by admitting them to their com 
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pany. ‘Respect nothing so much as virtue,” says 
Hugenio to his son; “virtue and talents are the 
only grounds of distinction.” The child presently 
has occasion to inquire why his father pulls off his 
hat to some people and not to others; he is told, 
that outward respect must be proportioned to dif- 
ferent stations in life. This is a little difficult of 
comprehension: however, by dint of explanation, 
he gets over it tolerably well. But he sees his 
father’s house in the bustle and hurry of prepara- 
tion; common business laid aside, everybody in 
movement, an unusual anxiety to please and to 
shine. Nobody is at leisure to receive his caresses 
or attend to his questions; his lessons are inter- 
rupted, his hours deranged. At length a guest 
arrives: it is my Lord , Whom he has heard 
you speak of twenty times as one of the most 
worthless characters upon earth. Your child, 
Eugenio, has received a lesson of education. Re- 
sume, if you will, your systems of morality on the 
morrow, you will in vain attempt to eradicate it. 
“You expect company, mamma: must I be dressed 
to-day?” “No, it is only good Mrs. Such-a-one.” 
Your child has received a lesson of education, one 
which he well understands, and will long remem- 
ber. You have sent your child to a public school; 
but to secure his morals against the vice which you 
too justly apprehend abounds there, you have given 
him a private tutor, a man of strict morals and re- 
ligion. He may help him to prepare his tasks; but 
do you imagine it will be in his power to form his 
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mind? His school-fellows, the allowance you give 
him, the manners of the age and of the place, will 
do that; and not the lectures which he is obliged 
to hear. If these are different from what you 
yourself experienced, you must not be surprised to 
see him gradually recede from the principles, civil 
and religious, which you hold, and break off from 
your connections, and adopt manners different from 
your own. This is remarkably exemplified amongst 
those of the Dissenters who have risen to wealth 
and consequence. I believe it would be difficult to 
find an instance of families, who for three genera- 
tions have kept their carriage and continued Dis- 
senters. 

Education, it 1s often observed, is an expensive 
‘thing. It is so; but the paying for lessons is the 
smallest part of the cost. If you would go to the 
price of having your son a worthy man, you must 
be so yourself; your friends, your servants, your 
company must be all of that stamp. Suppose this 
to be the case, much is done: but there will remain 
circumstances which perhaps you cannot alter, that 
will still have their effect. Do you wish him to 
love simplicity? Would you be content to lay 
down your coach, to drop your title? Where is 
the parent who would do this to educate his son? 
You carry him to the workshops of artisans, and 
show him different machines and fabrics, to awaken 
his ingenuity. The necessity of getting his bread 
would awaken it much more effectually. The single 
circumstance of having a fortune to get, or a fortune 
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to spend, will probably operate more strongly upon 
his mind, not only than your precepts, but even 
than your example. You wish your child to be 
modest and unassuming; you are so, perhaps, 
yourself—and you pay liberally a preceptor for 
giving him lessons of humility. You do not per- 
ceive, that the very circumstance of having a man 
of letters and accomplishments retained about his 
person, for his sole advantage, tends more forcibly 
to spire him with an idea of self-consequence than 
all the lessons he can give him to repress it. “* Why 
do not you look sad, you rascal?” says the under- 
taker to his man in the play of ‘The Funeral;’ “I 
give you I know not how much money for looking 
sad, and the more I give you, the gladder I think 
you are.” So will it be with the wealthy heir. 
The lectures that are given him on condescension 
and affability, only prove to him upon how much 
higher ground he stands than those about him; 
and the very pains that are taken with his moral - 
character will make him proud, by showing him 
how much he is the object of attention. You can- 
not help these things. Your servants, out of re- 
spect to you, will bear with his petulance; your 
company, out of respect to you, will forbear to 
check his impatience. And you yourself, if he is 
clever, will repeat his observations. 

In the exploded doctrine of sympathies, you are 
directed, if you have cut your finger, to let that 
alone, and put your plaster upon the knife. This 
is very bad doctrine, I must confess, in philusophy; 
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_ but very good in morals. Is a man luxurious, 
self-indulgent? do not apply your physic of the 
soul to him, but cure his fortune. Is he haughty? 
cure his rank, his title. Is he vulgar? cure his 
company. Is he diffident or mean-spirited ? cure 
his poverty, give him consequence—but these pre- 
scriptions go far beyond the family recipes of edu- 
cation. 

What then is the result? In the first place, 
that we should contract our ideas of education, and 
expect no more from it than it is able to perform. 
It can give instruction. There will always be an 
essential difference between a human being culti- 
vated and uncultivated. Education can provide 
proper instructors in the various arts and sciences, 
and portion out to the best advantage those pre- 
cious hours of youth which never will return. It 
can likewise give, In a great degree, personal 
habits; and even if these should afterward give 
way under the influence of contrary circumstances, 
your child will feel the good effects of them, for 
the later and the less will he go into what is 
wrong. Let us also be assured that the business 
of education, properly so called, is not transferable. 
You may engage masters to instruct your child in 
this or the other accomplishment, but you must 
educate him yourself. You not only ought to do 
it, but you must do it, whether you intend it or 
no. As education is a thing necessary for all; for 
the poor and for the rich, for the illiterate as well 
as for the learned; Providence has not made it de- 
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pendent upon systems uncertain, operose, and diff 
cult of investigation. It is not necessary, with 
Rousseau or Madame Genlis, to devote to the edu- 
cation of one child the talents and the time of a 
number of grown men; to surround him with an 
artificial world ; and to counteract, by maxims, the 
natural tendencies of the situation he is placed in 
in society. Every one has time to educate his 
child: the poor man educates him -while working 
in his cottage—the man of business, while em- 
ployed in his counting-house. 

Do we see a Te who is diligent in bis profes- 
sion, domestic in his habits, whose house is the 
resort of well-informed intelligent people—a mother 
whose time is usefully filled, whose attention to her 
duties secures esteem, and whose amiable manners 
attract affection? Do not be solicitous, respectable 
couple, about the moral education of your offspring ; 
do not be uneasy because you cannot surround 
them with the apparatus of books and systems; or 
fancy that you must retire from the world to de- 
vote yourselves to their improvement. In your 
world they are brought up much better than they 
could be wnder any plan of factitious education 
which you could provide for them ; they will imbibe 
affection from your caresses; taste from your con- 
versation; urbanity from the commerce of your 
society; and mutual love from your example. Do 
not regret that you are not rich enough to provide 
tutors and governors to watch his steps with sedu- 
lous and servile anxiety, and furnish him with max: 
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nns it is morally impossible he should act upon 
when grown up. Do not you see how seidom this 
over-culture produces its effect, and how many 
shining and excellent characters start up every day 
from the bosom of obscurity with scarcely any care 
at all ? 

Are children then to be neglected? Surely not; 
but having given them the instruction and accom- 
plishments which their situation in life requires, let 
us reject superfluous solicitude, and trust that their 
characters will form themselves from the spon- 
taneous influence of good examples, and circun- 
stances which impel them to useful action. 

But the education of your house, important as it 
is, 1s only a part of a more comprehensive system. 
Providence takes your child where you leave him. 
Providence continues his education upon a larger 
scale, and by a process which includes means far 
more efficacious. Has your son entered the world 
at eighteen, opinionated, haughty, rash, inclined to 
dissipation? Do not despair; he may yet be cured 
of these faults, if it please Heaven. There are 
remedies which you could not persuade yourself to 
use, if they were in your power, and which are 
specific in cases of this kind. How often do we 
see the presumptuous, giddy youth changed into , 
the wise counselor, the considerate, steady friend! 
how often the thoughtless, gay girl into the sober 
wife, the affectionate mother! Faded beauty, hum- 
bled self-consequence, disappointed ambition, loss 
of fortune—this is the rough physic provided by 
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Providence to meliorate the temper, to correct the 
offensive petulances of youth, and bring out all the 
energies of the finished character. AtHictions sof- 
ten the proud; difficulties push forward the inge- 
nious; successful industry gives consequence and 
credit, and develops a thousand latent good qual- 
ities. There is no malady of the mind so inveter- 
ate, which this education of events is not calewated 
to cure if life were long enough; and shall we not 
hope that He, in whose hand are all the remedial 
processes of nature, will renew the’ discipline in 
another state, and finish the imperfect man ? 

States are educated as individuals—by circum- 
stances; the prophet may cry aloud, and spare not; 
the plulosopher may descant on morals; eloquence 
may exhaust itself in invective against the vices of 
the age; these vices will certainly follow certain 
states of poverty or riches, ignorance or high civil- 
ization. But what these gentle alternatives fail of 
doing may be accomplished by an unsuccessful war, 
a loss of trade, or any of those great calamities by 
which it pleases Providence to speak to a nation 
in such language as z2zd/ be heard. If, as a nation, 
we would be cured of pride, it must be by morti- 
fication; if of luxury, by a national bankruptcy, 
perhaps; if of injustice, or the spirit of domination, 
by a loss of national consequence. In comparison 
of these strong remedies, a fast, or a sermon, :7¢ 
prescriptions of very little efficacy. 


A short extract from another excellent Essay we 
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will here introduce, for its good sense, and striking 
application to the present times :— 


ON INCONSISTENCY IN OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


“ But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence that such a ore, who is a mean, dirty 
fellow, should have amassed wealth enough to buy 
half a nation?” Not in the least. He made him- 
self a mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has 
paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for it; 
and will you envy him his bargain? Will you 
hang your head and blush in his presence, because 
he outshines you in equipage and show? Lift up 
your brow with a noble confidence, and say to 
yourself, I have not these things, it is true; but it 
is because I have not sought, because I have not 
desired them; it is because I possess something 
better. I have chosen my lot. I am content and 
satisfied. 

You are a modest man—you love quiet and in- 
dependence, and have a delicacy and reserve in 
your temper which renders it impossible for you 
to elbow your way in the world, and be the herald 
of your own merits. Be content then with a modest 
retirement, with the esteem of your intimate friends, 
with the praises of a blameless heart, and a delicate, 
ingennous spirit; but resign the splendid distinc- 
tions of the world to those who can better scram- 
ble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of cons sence 
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and strict regard to the rules of morality make him 
scrupulous and fearful of offending, is often heard 
to complain of the disadvantages he hes under in 
every path of honor and profit. “Could I but get 
over some nice points, and conform to the practice 
and opinion of those about me, I might stand as 
fair a chance as others for dignities and prefer 
ment.” And why can you not? What hinders 
you from discarding this troublesome scrupulosity 
of yours, which stands so grievously in your way? 
If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, 
sound at the very core, that does not shrmk from 
the keenest inspection; inward freedom from re- 
morse and perturbation; unsullied whiteness and 
simplicity of manners; a genuine integrity— 


‘“Pure in the last recesses of the mind ;” 


if you think these advantages an inadequate recom- 
pense for what you resign, dismiss your scruples 
this instant, and be a slave-merchant, a parasite, or 
—what you please— 


‘‘Tf these be motives weak, break off betimes ;” 


and as you have not spirit to assert the dignity of 
virtue, be wise enough not to forego the emolu 
ments of vice. 

I much admire the spirit of the ancient philoso- 
phers, in that they never attempted, as our moral- 
ists often do, to lower the tone of philosophy, and 
make it consistent with all the indulgences of in- 
dolence and sensuality. They never thought of 
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having the bulk of mankind for their disciple; but 
kept themselves as distinct as possible from a 
worldly life. They plainly told men what sacrifices 
were required, and what advantages they were 
which might be expected :— 


‘‘Si virtus hoc una potest dare, fortis omisses 
flg¢ ave deliciisi 4... 7... < + a 


If you would be a philosopher, these are the terms, 
You must do thus and thus; there is ro other way. 
If not, go and be one of the vulgar. 

There is no one quality gives so much dignity to 
a character as consistency of conduct. Even if a 
man’s pursuits be wrong and unjustifiable, yet if 
they are prosecuted with steadiness and vigor, we 
cannot withhold our admiration. The most char- 
acteristic mark of a great mind is to choose some 
one important object, and pursue it through life. 
It was this made Cesar a great man. His object 
was ambition; he pursued it steadily, and was al- 
ways ready to sacrifice to it every interfering pas- 
sion or inclination. 

+ * * 

There is a different air and complexion in char- 
acters as well as in faces, though perhaps equally 
beantiful; and the excellences of one cannot be 
transferred to the other. Thus, if one man pos- 
sesses a stoical apathy of soul, acts independent of 
the opinion of the world, and fulfils every duty 
with mathematical exactness, you must not expect 
that man to be greatly influenced by the weakness 
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of pity, or the partialities of friendship; you must 
not be offended that he does not fly to meet you 
after a short absence; or require from him the con- 
vivial spirit and honest effusions of a warm, open, 
susceptible heart. If another is remarkable for a 
lively active zeal, inflexible integrity, a strong In- 
dignation against vice, and freedom in reproving 
it, he will probably have some little bluntness in 
his address not altogether suitable to polisaed life; 
he will want the winning arts of convers':tion; he 
will disgust by a kind of haughtiness and neglli- 
gence in his manner, and often hurt the delicacy 
of his acquaintance with harsh and disagreeable 
truths. 


We do not consider the poetry of Mrs. Barbauld 
equal to her prose writings; but there is a benig- 
nity, mingled with vivacity, in some of her poetical 
productions which make them always pleasant, as 
the face of a cheerful friend. 


WASHING-DAY. 


Tue Muses are turn’d gossips; they have lost 
The buskin’d step, and clear high-sounding phrase, 
Langcuage of gods. Come then, domestic Muse, 
In slipshod measure loosely prattling on 

Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 

Or drowning flies, or shoe lost in the mire 

By little whimpering boy, with rueful face; 

Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing-Day. 
Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend, 

With bowed soul, full well ye ken the day 

Which week, smooth sliding after week, brings on 
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Too soon ;—for to that day nor peace belongs 
Nor comfort ;—ere the first gray streak of dawn, 
The red-armed washers come und chase repose. 
Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of mirth, 
E’er visited that day; the very cat, 

From the wet kitchen scared and reeking hearth 
Visits the parlor—an unwonted guest. 

The silent breakfast-meal is soon dispatch’d ; 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 

Cast at the lowering sky, if sky should lower. 
From that last evil, O preserve us, heavens! 

For should the skies pour down, adieu to all 
Remains of quiet; then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters—dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapped short—and linen-horse by dog thrown down, 
And all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm while stretched upon the rack, 
And Guatimozin smiled on burning coals; 

But never yet did housewife notable 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day. 

—But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 
Who call’st thyself perchance the master there, 
,Or study swept or nicely dusted coat, 

Or usual ’tendance ;—ask not, indiscreet, 

Thy stockings mended, though the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus; nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious; shouldst thou try 
The ’customed garden walks, thine eye shail rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 
Myrtle or rose, all crushed beneath the weight 

Of coarse check’d apron—with impatient hand 
Twitched off when showers impend; or crossing lines 
Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woe to the friend 
Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 
On such a day the hospitable rites! 

Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy 

Shall he receive. Vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savory pie, 
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Or tart, or pudding ;—pudding he nor tart 

That day shall eat; nor, though the husband try, 
Mending what can’t be helped, to kindle mirth 

From cheer deficient, shail his consort’s brow 

Clear up propitious ;—the unlucky guest . 

In silence dines, and early slinks away. 

I well remember, when a child, the awe 

This day struck into me; for then the maids, 

I scarce knew why; look’d cross, and drove me from them, 
Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 

Usual indulgences; jelly or creams, 

Relic of costly snppers, and set by 

For me their petted one; or butter’d toast, 

When butter was forbid; or thrilling tale 

Of ghost, or witch, or murder—so I went 

And shelter’d me beside the parlor fire; 

There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms, 

Tended the little ones, and watched from harm, 
Anxiously fond, though oft her spectacles 

With elfin cnnning hid, and oft the pins 

Drawn from her ravell’d stocking, might have sour’d 
One less indulgent,— 

At intervals my mother’s voice was heard, 
Urging dispatch; briskly the work wenton, 
All hands employ’d to wash, to rinse, to ring, 
To fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 
Then would I sit me down, and ponder muck 
Why washings were. Sometimes through hollow bowl 
Of pipe amused we blew, and sent aloft 

The floatting bubbles; little dreaming then 

To see, Mongolfier, thy silken ball 

Ride buoyant throngh the clouds—so near approach 
The sports of children and the toils of men. 

Karth, air, and sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles, 
And verse is one of them—this most of all. 


& * * * % * ke *® 
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PAINTED FLOWERS. 


Flowers to the fair; to you these flowers I bring, 
And strive to greet you with an earlier spring, 
Flowers, sweet aud gay, and delicate like you, 
Emblems of innocence and beauty too. 

With flowers the Graces bind their yellow hair, 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole Inxury which Nature knew, 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew. 

- Teo loftier forms are rougher tasks assign’d ; 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind, 

The tougher yew repels invading foes, 

And the tall pine for future navies grows; 

But this soft family, to cares unknown, 

Were born for pleasure and delight alone: 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense, and glad the heart, 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 

Your best, your sweetest empire is—to pleage. 


15 
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THE DEVOTED PATRIOT. 
REBECCA MOTTE, 


Daveuter of Robert Brewton, an English gentle. 
man, who had emigrated to South Carolina, was 
born in 1738, in Charleston. When about twenty, 
she married Mr. Jacob Motte, who died soon after 
the commencement of the revolutionary war. Cap- 
tain McPherson, of the British army, who was in 
command of the garrison at Fort Motte, had taken 
possession of the large new house of Mrs. Motte, 
and fortified it, so that it was almost impregnable. 
Mrs. Motte herself had been obliged to remove to 
an old farm-house in the vicinity. In order to dis- 
lodge the garrison before succors could arrive, 
Generals Marion and Lee, who were commanding 
the American forces there, could devise no means 
but burning the mansion. This they were very 
reluctant to do, but Mrs. Motte willingly assented 
vo the proposal, and presented, herself, a bow and 
_ts apparatus, which had been imported from India, 
and was prepared to carry combustible matter. 
We will conclude this scene from the eloquent de 
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scription of Mrs. Ellet, to whose admirable work * 
we are indebted for the interesting materials for 
this sketch. 

“Every thing was now prepared for the conclu- 
ding scene. ‘The lines were manned, and an addi- 
tional force stationed at the battery, to meet a 
desperate assault, if such should be made. The 
American entrenchments being within arrow-shot, 
McPherson was once more summoned, and again 
more confidently—tfor help was at hand—asserted 
his determination to resist to the last. 

“The scorching rays of the noon-day sun had 
prepared the shingle roof for the conflagration. 
The return of the flag was immediately followed 
by the shooting of the arrows, to which balls of 
blazing rosin and brimstone were attached. Simms 
tells us the bow was put into the hands of Nathan 
Savage, a private in Marion’s brigade. The first 
struck, and set fire; also the second and third, in 
different quarters of the roof. McPherson imme- 
diately ordered men to repair to the loft of the 
house, and check the flames by knocking off the 
shingles; but they were soon driven down by the 
fire of the six-pounder; and no other effort to stop 
the burning being practicable, the commandant 
hung out the white flag, and surrendered the gar- 
rson at discretion. 

“Tf ever a situation in real life afforded a fit sub- 
ject for poetry, by filling the mind with a sense of 
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* “Women of the American Revolution,” 
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moral grandeur, it was that of Mrs. Motte contem- 
plating the spectacle of her home in flames, and re- 
joicing in the triumph secured to her countrymen 
—the benefit to her native land, by her surrender 
of her own interest to the public service. I have 
stood upon the spot, and felt that 1t was mdeed 
slassic ground, and consecrated by memories which 
should thrill the heart of every American. But the 
beauty of such memories would be marred by the 
least attempt at ornament; and the simple narra- 
tive of that memorable occurrence has more effect 
to stir the feelings than could a tale artistically 
framed and glowing with the richest hues of im- 
agination. 

“After the captors had taken possession, McPher- 
son and his officers accompanied them to Mrs. 
Motte’s dwelling, where they sat down together to 
a sumptuous dinner. Again, in the softened pic- 
ture, our heroine is the principal figure. She 
showed herself prepared, not only to give up her 
splendid mansion to ensure victory to the American 
arms, but to do her part toward soothing the 
agitation of the conflict just ended. Her dignified, 
courteous, and affable deportment adorned the hos- 
pitality of her table; she did the honors with that 
unaffected politeness which wins esteem as well as 
admiration ; and by her conversation, marked with 
ease, vivacity, and good sense, and the engaging 
kindness of her manners, endeavored to obliterate 
the recollection of the loss she had been called 
upon to sustain, and at the same time to remove 
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from the minds of the prisoners the sense of their 
misfortunes.” 

Another portion of her history is important, as 
illustrating her high sense of honor, her energy, 
and patient, selfdenying perseverance. Her hus- 
band, in consequence of the difliculties and dis- 
tresses growig out of our war for independence, 
became embarrassed in his business; and after his 
death, and termination of the war, it was found 
impossible to satisfy these claims. 

‘¢'The widow, however, considered the honor of 
her deceased husband involved in the responsibili- 
ties he had assumed. She determined to devote- 
the remainder of her life to the honorable task of 
paying the debts. Her friends and connections, 
Whose acquaintance with her affairs gave weight 
to their judgment, warned her of the apparent 
hopelessness of such an effort. But, steadfast in 
the principles that governed all her conduct, she 
persevered. Living in an humble dwelling, and 
relinquishing many of her habitual comforts, she 
devoted herself with such zeal, untiring industry, 
and indomitable resolution, to the attainment of 
her object, that her success triumphed over every 
difficulty, and exceeded the expectations of all who 
had discouraged her. She not only paid her hus- . 
band’s debts to the full, but secured for her chil- 
dren and descendants a handsome and unencum- 
bered estate. Such an example of perseverance 
under adverse circumstances, for the accomplish- 
ment of a high and noble purpose, exhibits in yet 
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brighter colors the heroism that shone in her coun- 
try’s days of peril!” 

Mrs. Motte died in 1815, at her plantation on 
the Santee. 
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ite SM ehh GOV lik Niss: 
SUZANNE CURCHOD, MADAME NECKER, 


Was descended, on the maternal side, from an an- 
cient family in Provence, who had taken refuge in 
Switzerland on the revocation of the Edict of Nan- 
tes. She was born at Grassy, her father, M. Cur- 
chod, being the evangelical minister in that little 
village. He was avery learned man, and trained 
his daughter with great care, even giving her the 
severe and classical education usually bestowed 
only on men. The young Suzanne Curchod was 
renowned throughout the whole province for her 
wit, beauty, and intellectual attainments. 

Gibbon, the future historian, but then an un- 
known youth studying in Lausanne, met Mace- 
moiselle Curchod, fell in love with her, and succeeded 
in rendering his attachment acceptable to both the 
object of his affections and her parents. When he 
returned, however, to England, his father indig- 
nantly refused to hear of the proposed marriage 
between him and the Swiss minister’s portionless 
daughter. Gibbon yielded to parental authority, 
and philosophically forgot his learned mistress. 
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After her father’s death, which left her wholly 
unprovided for, Suzanne Curchod retired with her 
mother to Geneva. She there earned a precarious 
subsistence by teaching persons of her own sex. 
When her mother died, a lady named Madame de 
Vermenoux induced Mademoiselle Curchod to come 
to Paris, in order to teach Latin to her son. It 
was in this lady’s house that she met Necker. He 
was then in the employment of Théllusson, the 
banker, and occasionally visited Madame de Ver- 
menoux. Strack with the noble character and 
grave beauty of the young governess, Necker cul- 
tivated her acquaintance, and ultimately made her 
his wife. Mutual poverty had delayed their mar- 
riage for several years; but it was not long ere 
Necker rose from his obscurity. Madame Necker 
had an ardent love of honorable distinetion, which 
she imparted to her husband, and which greatly 
served to quicken his efforts: his high talents in 
financial matters were at length recognized: he 
became a wealthy and respected man. Shortly 
after her marriage, Madame Necker expressed the 
desire of devoting herself to literature. Her hus- 
band, however, delicately hinted to her that he 
should regret secing her adopt such a course. This 
sufficed to induce her to relinquish her intention: 
she loved him so entirely, that, without effort or 
repining, she could make his least wish her law. 
As Necker rose in the world, Madame Necker’s 
influence increased ; but it never was an individual 
power, like that of Madame du Deffand, or of the 
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Maréchale de Luxembourg. Over her husband she 
always possessed great mere Her virtues and 
noble character had inspired him with a feeling 
akin to veneration. He was not wholly guided by 
her counsels, but he respected her opinions as those 
of a high-minded being, whom all the surrounding 
folly and corruption could not draw down from her 
sphere of holy purity. If Madame Necker was 
loved and esteemed by her husband, she may be 
said to have almost idolized him; and her passion- 
ate attachment probably increased the feelings of 
vanity and selfimportance of which Necker has 
often been accused. This exclusive devotedness 
caused some wonder amongst the friends of the 
minister and his wife; for seldom had these skep- 
tical philosophers saanessed a conjugal union so 
strict and uncompromising, and yet so eee in 
its very severity. 

When Necker became, in 1776, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Finances, his wife resolved that the 
influence her husband’s official position gave her 
should not be employed m procuring unmerited 
favors for flatterers or parasites. She placed before 
herself the far more noble object of alleviating mis- 
fortune, and pointing out to her reforming husband 
some of the innumerable abuses which then existed 
in every department of the state. One of her first 
attempts was to overthrow the lottery. She pressed 
the point on Necker’s attention; but though he 
shared her convictions, he had not the power of 
destroying this great evil: he did, however, all he 
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could to moderate its excesses. The prisons and 
hospitals of Paris greatly occupied the attention 
of Madame Necker during the five years of her 
husband’s power. IIer devotedness to the cause 
vf humanity was admirable, and shone with double 
lustre amidst the heartless selfishness of the sur- 
rounding world. She once happened to learn that 
a certain Count of Lautree had been imprisoned in 
a dungeon of the fortress of Ham for twenty-eight 
years! and that the unhappy captive now scarceiy 
seemed to belong to human kind. A feeling of 
deep compassion seized her heart. To liberate a 
state prisoner was more than her influence could 
command, but she resolved to lighten, if possible, 
his load of misery. She set out for Ham, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a sight of M. de Lautrec. She 
found a miserable-looking man, lying listlessly on 
the straw of his dungeon, scarcely clothed with a 
few tattered rags, and surrounded by rats and rep- 
tiles. Madame Necker soothed his fixed and sullen 
despair with promises of speedy relief; nor did she 
depart until she had kept her word, and seen M. 
de Lautrec removed to an abode where, if still a 
prisoner, he might at least spend in peace the few 
days left him by the tyranny of his oppressors. 
Acts of individual benevolence were not, how- 
ever, the only object of the minister’s wife. Not. 
withstanding the munificence of her private char- 
ities, she aimed none the less to effect general 
good. Considerable ameliorations were introduced 
by her in the condition of the hospitals of Paris, 
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She entered, with unwearied patience, into the 
most minute details of their actual administration, 
and with admirable ingenuity, rectified errors or 
suggested improvements. Her aim was to’effect a 
greater amount of good with the same capital 
which she now saw grossly squandered and mis- 
applied. ‘The reforms which she thus introduced 
were both important and severe. She sacrificed 
almost the whole of her time to this praiseworthy 
task, and ultimately devoted a considerable sum to 
found the hospital which still bears her name. 
Beyond this, Madame Necker sought to exercise 
no power over her husband, or through his means. 
She loved him far too truly and too well to aim at 
an influence which might have degraded him in 
the eyes of the world. Necker was, however, 
proud of his noble-hearted wife, and never hesi- 
tated to confess how much he was indebted to her 
advice. When he retired from office, in 1781, and 
published his famous “ Compte Rendu,” he seized 
this opportunity of paying a high and_ heartfelt 
homage to the virtues of his wife. “ Whilst re- 
tracing,” he observes at the conclusion of his work, 
“a portion of the charitable tasks prescribed by 
your majesty, let me be permitted, sire, to allude, 
without naming her, to a person gifted with sin- 
gular virtues, and who has materially assisted me 
in accomplishing the designs of your majesty. Al- 
though her name was never uttered to you, in ali 
the vanities of high office, it is nght, sire, that you 
should be aware that it is known and frequently 
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invoked in the most obscure asylums of suffering 
humanity. It is no doubt most fortunate for a 
minister of finances to find, in the companion of his 
life, the’assistance he needs for so many details of 
beneficence and charity, which might otherwise 
prove too much for the strength and attention. 
Carried away by the tumults of general affairs— 
often obliged to sacrifice the feelings of the private 
man to the duties of the citizen—he may well es- 
teem himself happy, when the complaints of pov- 
erty and misery can be confided to an enlightened 
person who shares the sentiment of his duties.” 

If Madame Necker has not left so remarkable a 
name as many women of her time; if her contem- 
poraries, justly, perhaps, found her too cold and 
formal; yet she shines at least in that dark age, a 
noble example of woman’s virtues— devoted love, 
truth, and purity. She died m 1794, calm and re- 
signed throughout the most acute suffermgs; her 
piety sustained her. The literary works she left 
are chiefly connected with her charities, or were 
called forth by the events around her. Among 
these works are the following :—‘ Hasty Inter- 
ments,” ‘“* Memorial on the Establishment of Hos- 
pitals,” ‘¢ Reflections on divorce,” and her ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies.” fer only child was the celebrated Madame 
de Staél. 
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THE PATIENT ASTRONOMER. 
CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL, 


SistER, and for a long time assistant, of the cele- 
brated astronomer, Sir William Herschel, was born 
at Hanover on the 16th of March, 1750. She is 
herself distinguished for her astronomical researches, 
and particularly for the construction of a seleno- 
graphical globe, giving in relief the surface of the 
moon. But it was for her brother, Sir William 
Herschel, that the activity of her mind was awaken- 
ed. From the first commencement of his astro- 
nomical pursuits, her attendance on both his daily 
labors and nightly watches was put in requisition ; 
and was found so useful, that on his removal to 
Datchet, and subsequently to Slough—he being 
then occupied with his reviews of the heavens and 
other researches—she performed the whole of the 
arduous and important duties of his astronomical 
assistant, not only reading the clocks, and noting 
down all the observations from dictation as an 
amanuensis, but subsequently executing the whole 
of the extensive and laborious numerical calcula- 
tions necessary to render them available to science, 
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as well as a multitude of others relative to the 
various objects of theoretical and experimental in- 
quiry in which, during his long and active career, 
he at any time engaged. For the performance of 
these duties, his majesty, King George III, was 
pleased to place her in the receipt of a salary sufi- 
cient for her singularly moderate wants and retired 
habits. 

Arduous, however, as these occupations must 
appear, especially when it is considered that her 
brother’s observations were always carried on (cir- 
cumstances permitting) till daybreak, without re 
gard to season, and indeed chicfly in the winter, 
they proved insufficient to exhaust her activity. 
In their intervals she found time for both actual 
astronomical observations of her own, and for the 
execution of more than one work of great extent 
and utility. 

The observations here alluded to were made with 
a small Newtonian sweeper, constructed for her by 
her brother ; with which, whenever his occasional 
absence, or any interruption to the regular course 
of his observations permitted, she searched the 
heavens for comets, and that so effectively as on no 
less than eight several occasions to be rewarded 
by their discovery. On five of these occasions (re- 
corded in the pages of the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ of London) her claim to the first discov- 
ery is admitted. “hese sweeps, moreover, proved 
productive of the detection of several remarkable 
uebule and clusters of stars previously unobserved, 
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among which may be specially mentioned the su- 
perb Nebula, No. 1, Class V., of Sir William Ier- 
schel’s catalognes—an object bearing much resem- 
blanee to the celebrated nebula in Andromeda, dis- 
covered by Simeon Inarius. 

The astronomical works which she found leisure 
to complete were Ist. “ A Catalogue of 561 Stars 
observed by Flamsteed,” but which having escaped 
the notice of those who framed the “ British Cata- 
logue” from that astronomer’s observations, are 
not therein inserted. 2. ‘ A General Index of Ref- 
erence to every Observation of every Star inserted 
in the British Catalogue.” ‘These works were pub- 
lished together in one volume by the Royal So- 
ciety; and to their utility m subsequent researches 
Mr, Baily, in his “Life of Flamsteed,” bears am- 
ple testimony. She further completed the reduc- 
tion and arrangement as a “ Zone Catalogue” of all 
the nebulz and clusters of stars observed by her 
brother in his sweeps; a work for which she was 
honored with the Gold Medal of the Astronomical 
Society of London, in 1828; which society also 
conferred on her the unusual distinction of electing 
her an honorary member. 

On her brother’s death, in 1822, she returned to 
Hanover, which she never again quitted, passing 
the last twenty-six years of her life in repose—en- 
joying the society and cherished by the regard of 
her remaining relatives and friends—gratified by 
the occasional visits of eminent astronomers—and 
honored with many marks of favor and distinction 
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on the part of the King of Hanover, the crown 
prince, and his amiable and illustrious consort. 

Until within a very short period of her death, 
her health continued uninterrupted, her faculties 
perfect, and her memory (especially of the scenes 
und circumstances of former days) remarkably clear 
and distinct. Her end was tranquil and free from 
suffering—a simple cessation of life. 

The writer of this very interesting memoir has, 
however, omitted to state, that besides being an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, Miss Herschel was also similarly honored by 
the Royal Imish Academy. 

The following just and eloquent tribute to the 
merits of Miss Herschel 1s from Dr. Nichol’s 
** Views of the Architecture of the Heavens :” 

“The astronomer (Sir William Herschel), during 
these engrossing nights, was constantly assisted in 
his labors by a devoted maiden sister, who braved 
with him the inclemency of the weather—who 
heroically shared his privations that she might par- 
ticipate m his delights—whose pen, we are told, 
committed to paper his notes of observations as 
they issued from his lips. ‘She it was,’ says the 
best of authorities, ‘who, having passed the nights 
near the telescope, took the rough manuscripts to 
her cottage at the dawn of day, and produced a 
fair copy of the night’s work on the ensuing morn- 
ing; she it was who planned the labor of each suc- 
ceeding night, who reduced every observation, 
made every calculation, and kept everything in 
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‘“ She it was who, having passed the nights near the telescope, took the rough 
manuscripts to her cottage at the dawn of day, and produced a fair copy of the 
night’s work on the entuing morning, she it was who planned the labor of 
each succeeding night, who reduced every observation, made every calculation, 
and kept everything in order; she it was—Miss Caroline Herschel—who 


helped our astronomer to gather an imperishable name.’’—PaGE 210. 
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systematic order,’ she it was—Miss Caroline Her: 
schel—who helped our astronomer to gather an 
imperishable ypame. This venerable lady has in one 
respect been more fortunate than her brother; she 
has lived to reap the full harvest of their joint 
olory. Some years ago, the gold-medal of our 
Astrononucal Society was transmitted to her to her 
native Hanover, whither she removed after Sir 
Wilham’s death; and the same learned society has 
recently inscribed her name upon its roll; but she 
has been rewarded by yet more, by what she will 
value beyond all earthly pleasures; she has lived 
to see her favorite nephew, him who grew up under 
her eye unto an astronomer, gather around him the 
highest hopes of scientific Europe, and prove him- 
self fully equal to tread in the footsteps of his fa- 
ther.” ? 

In 1847, she celebrated the ninety-seventh anni- 
versary of her birth, when the King of Hanover 
sent to compliment her, the Prince and Princess 
Royal visited her; and the latter presented her 
with a magnificent arm-chair embroidered by her 
self; and the King of Prussia sent her the gold 
medal awarded for the Extension of the Sciences. 

Miss Herschel died at the opening of the follow- 
ing year, January 9th, 1848, crowned with the 
elory which woman’s genius may gain, working in 
the way Divine Providence appointed her—as the 
helper of man. 

16 
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THE QUIET REFORMER 
HANNAH MORE. 


In estimating the merits of distinguished b.di- 
viduals, our opinion must obviously be modified by 
a knowledge of the external influences to which 
they were subjected. According as the tendency 
of these is to counteract or to forward their ains, 
a greater or less tenacity of purpose is demanded. 
And looking at the whole of a life, this is a quality 
that has more to do with greatness than may at 
first strike us; for greatness depends not so much 
upon the possession of brillant talents, as upon 
steadiness and perseverance in pursuing a laudable 
object. A most obstinate struggle with circum- 
stances has to be kept up by such as would rise to 
eminence from the humbler walks of life; but a 
contest on a more extended scale has to be encoun- 
tered by whosoever aspires to be a reformer, as in 
this case the obstacles result from the condition of 
a nation or of society. They are also of a complex 
nature ; the reformer has first to disentangle his 
own mind from the shackles of custom and preju- 
dice, and next undertake the same task for others. 
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TIannah More was a reformer; we conceive one 
who did so much, by example, and purse, and pen, 
toward purifying the morality and advancing the 
cause of religion in England, to be well worthy of 
such a title, and all the greatness it implies. It is 
true she had the primary advantage of a sound 
and religious education, and was thus placed so as 
to have a Pisgah-like view of existing defects; 
but next to the difficulty of divesting our minds of 
the warpings of habit and popular opinion, is that 
of preventing ourselves from being caught in their 
meshes. 

Of the state of religious knowledge, even amongst 
the higher classes, in the days of Ilannah More, we 
may have a pretty accurate idea, from the anecdote 
related in connection with Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
“Samuel.” When this celebrated painting was 
finished, numerous visitors flocked to his studio to 
see it, and amongst them were several who pro- 
posed the intelligent question, ‘‘ Who was Samuel?” 
The manners and morality of the period were quite 
in agreement with this; and though it is by no 
means denied that there were many fine excep- 
tions, it was then the fashion to be irreligions aud 
immoral. Hannah More, when little above twenty 
years of age, was taken from the comparatively 
quiet coteries of Bristol, and plunged into the 
whirl of the gay world of London; the caresses 
and blandishnients of the witty, the great, and the 
learned, were heaped upon her, but her keen, in- 
stinutive sense of riyht wus im no degree blunted, 
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and the endeavors of the world to win her to its 
side only served to draw forth the more unequivo- 
cal declaration of her principles. These principles, 
like the course of every great mind, deepened and 
widened with progressing years. We find her 
whose first essay was penned with the design of ” 
fostering a purer morality, gradually increasing 
her efforts for the same praiseworthy end, and 
by and by retiring from the vortex of fashion- 
able life, to devote herself to the study of the 
Scriptures, and the composition of works bearing 
more immediately on the subject of religion. 
Besides her literary reputation, Mrs. Hannah 
More was eminent for her piety and philanthropy; 
so much so, that, although she had not obtained 
celebrity by her writings, her memory would have 
been deservedly cherished as a Christian and phil- 
anthropist. She was ever prompt to originate or 
help forward philanthropic movements; she wrote 
for them—books for the drawing-rooms of the 
great, and tracts and ballads that insinuated them- 
selves into the workshops of the town, and the 
cottages of the country; and she established schools 
for bestowing the blessings of education and a 
knowledge of the truths of the gospel on the poor. 
She was considerate und liberal to that class during 
her lifetime, and at her death, the sums bequeathed 
by her to religious and charitable institutions were 
on ihe most munificent scale. But perhaps the 
truest and most touching proof of her generosity 
and kindness to the poor, was that given on the 
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day of her funeral, when each, with some sem: 
blance of mourning, they came crowding from 
village and hamlet to pay a last tribute to their 
benefactress, and give “all they had to give—a 
tear.” 

In reading the life of this celebrated person, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the large amount of 
good that she effected; and yet she was but a 
‘lone woman;”’ and, in addition to the disadvan- 
tages pertaining to her sex, Mrs. Hannah More 
was at all times delicate in health, and subject to 
very frequent illness. In consequence of this, she 
was deeply unpressed with the evil of procrastina- 
tion, and has recorded in her diary how necessary 
she felt it to be to prosecute her work assiduously .- 
during her mtervals of freedom from sickness. 
This goes to prove that greatness, in general, as 
well as success, arises less from the possession of 
great talents, or from favorable circumstances, than 
the selection of a proper aim, and the resolution to 
follow it unswervinely. There are multitudes of 
examples in the world, of a stern and successful 
resistance of circumstances more overwhelming 
than any we are likely to encounter, that may 
serve for cncouraging and inciting us to emulation. 
We are disposed to lay too much stress on the 
force of circumstances, forgetting that we are to 
sone extent the origmators of them. Then we 
consider this a capital excuse for our indolence; it 
is this that is keeping us inactive; we are waiting 
for an opening, instead cf making an opening. As 
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for a favorable opportunity, it is vain for us te 
plead the want of them; we must not be too scru- 
pulous, but seize the best that happens to come 
within our reach. 

Hannah More was the youngest of five sisters, 
and was born at Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, in 
the year 1745. Her father having lost his money 
by the unfavorable termination of a lawsuit, lived 
here in a secluded manner. He was the son of the 
former master of an endowed school in the neigh- 
borhood, who, not being encumbered with a super- 
abundance of pupils, had plenty of leisure to “ rear 
the tender thought” of his son. He, in his turn, 
“kept the ball moving,” as Franklin says of kind- 
ness, ancl devoted his time to the education of his 
daughters; and as he brought a highly creditable 
amount of talents and learning to the task, and had 
good materials to work upon, it is not surprising 
that he was very successful. This was particularly 
the case with Hannah, who was a somewhat pre- 
cocious child, and her aptness in the acquisition of 
the first principles of geometry, and the rudiments 
of Latin, must have delighted the old man, and 
transformed the labor of instruction into a pleasant 
relaxation. The bias of her tastes very early dis- 
played itself: one of her childish amusements was 
riding on a chair, accompanied by the announce- 
ment that “she was goig to London to see book- 
sellers and bishops.” It was a darling object of 
her ambition to attain to the possession of a whole 
quire of paper, and when some friend gratified her 
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wish, it was speedily filled with letters to nnaginary 
personages. 

The talents of the whole family were so much 
above the average that they soon attracted atten- 
tion, and under the auspices of Dr. Stonehouse and 
others, the Misses More established a day-school in 
Bristol: this shortly after gave place to a boarding- 
school, which long maintained the character of 
being one of the best and most flourishing m that 
put of England. To this school Hannah was re- 
moved when twelve years of age, and eagerly 
availed herself of the means of extending her knowl- 
edge now placed within ber reach. She acquired 
a perfect and idiomatical knowledge of the French. 
and afterward of the Italian and Spanish languages. 

Even at this early period her conversational 
powers were so fascinating that Dr. Woodward, 
an eminent scholar, when attending her in his med- 
ical capacity, under their influence on one occasion 
so far forgot the object of his visit, that he was 
proceeding down stairs, when, suddenly recollect- 
ing hinself, he returned to the room, exclaiming, 
“ Bless me! I forgot to ask the girl how she is.” 

In the year 1762, she gave her first literary com- 
position to the world, im the shape of a pastoral 
drama, entitled, “The Search after Happiness.” 
Ilaying met with the approval of Garrick, Dr. 
Stonehouse, and other persons of literary taste, it 
was issued from the Bristol press, and its popu- 
larity was so great, that in a few months it passed 
through three editions. The poem, as the authoress 
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informs us, had for its object ‘an earnest wish to 
furnish a substitute for the very improper custom, 
which then prevailed, of allowing plays, and these 
not always of the purest kind, to be acted by young 
ladies m boarding-schools.” 

About this time a proposal of marriage was 
made to her by a landed proprietor in the neigh- 
borhood; and though Mr. Turner was many years 
her senior, his offer was accepted, and she resigned 
her share in the management of the boarding- 
school. Owing to various circumstances, however, 
the engagement was broken off, and although the 
gentleman soon after sought to renew it, the lady 
would not give her consent. Her feelings had un- 
deniably been trifled with, and she made a resolu- 
tion to eschew all such overtures in future. It is 
but due to Mr. Turner to state that he settled an 
annuity on her, and bequeathed her at his death 
the sum of one thousand pounds. Perhaps, if we 
knew it, the lives of many of the tea-bibbing, scan- 
dal-mongering class, denominated ‘old maids,” 
contain a little episode of such a vexation, and such 
a determination; and perhaps the secret of their 
railing at the world in general is that “ there is a 
cross in their hearts.” 

When in her twenty-second year, Hannah More 
paid her visit to London, and returned the follow- 
ing year, to reside for a short time with the Gar- 
ricks, at their beautiful retreat at Hampton. Here 
she became acquainted with Johnson, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, aud others of the cite of the literary world, 
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The great moralist in particular had a most affee- 
tionate rggard for her, terming her “ Child,” “ Lit- 
tle Fool,” “Love,” and “Dearest.” One of her 
sisters, in writing home, gives the following inter- 
esting account of a conversation between herself 
and Johnson. ‘“ After much critical discourse, he 
turns round to me, and with one of his most amii- 
able looks, which must be seen to form the least 
idea of it, he says, ‘I have heard that you are en- 
gaged in the useful and honorable employment of 
teaching young ladies; upon which, with all the 
same ease, familiarity, and confidence as we should 
have done, had only our own Dr. Stonchouse been 
present, we entered upon the history of our birth, 
parentage, and education, showing how we were 
born with more desires than guineas, and how, as 
years increased, our appetites increased also, the 
cupboard at home being too small to gratify them ; 
and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a 
blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes; and how 
we found a great house with nothing in it; and 
how it was like to remain so, till looking into our 
knowledge-box, we happened to find a little larn- 
ing, a good thing when land is gone, or rather 
when there is none; and so, at last, by giving a 
httle of this little larning to those who had less, 
we got a good store of gold in return, but how! 
alas! we wanted the wit to keep it. ‘I love you 
both,’ cried the inamorato; ‘I love you all five. I 
never was at Bristol—I will come on purpose to 
see you. What! five women live happily together! 
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I will come and see you. I have spent a happy 
evening—I am glad I came. God for ever bless 
you; you live to shame duchesses.’ He took his 
leave with so much warmth and tenderness, we 
were quite affected at his manner.” In what an 
amiable light does the great moralist appear in such 
an anecdote as this; and Madame D’Arblay, an- 
other of his pets, has many similar in her gossiping 
diary ; and with all his faults, can we help loving 
him still ? 

In the midst of the adulation which was now 
lavished on the youthful authoress, it is most grati- 
fying to find her writing thus to one of her sisters: 
‘“‘For my own part, the more I see of the honored, 
famed, and great, the more I see of the littleness, 
the unsatisfactormess of all created good, and that 
no earthly pleasure can fill up the wants of the 
immortal principle within.” After her return to 
Bristol, she produced two short poems—“* The 
Bleeding Rock,” and “Sir Eldred of the Bower;” 
the latter a moral tale in two parts, in the ballad 
style. A handsome sum was paid for these pieces 
by Mr. Caddell, and their success was so great, 
that a thousand copies were sold in a fortnight. 
She now plumed her wing for a higher flight, and 
the direction which it took was no doubt infinenced 
by her intimacy with the Garricks, as well as the 
success of her pastoral drama. “The Inflexible 
Captive,” a regular piece in five acts, appeared in 
1774, and on its performance in the theatre at Bath 
was favorably received. It is founded on the well. 
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known classical story of Tiegulus, the Roman am- 
bassador to Carthage, and displays considerable 
power. ‘There are many fine passages, and the in- 
terest 1s sustained throughout. 

Within the three following years, the two trage- 
dies of “‘ Percy” and the “ Fatal Falsehood” were 
produced; the former was deservedly the most 
popular of Miss More’s dramatic works. It greatly 
exceeds “The Inflexible Captive” in point of dram- 
atic interest; the various characters are brought 
out with much clearness and precision; and that 
of Elwina is a particularly fine sketch. 

In the year 1780, Miss Hannah More paid an- 
other visit to London, during which she resided at 
the house of the amiable and accomplished widow 
of Dean Delany, and had the privilege of enlarging 
the number of her literary acquaintances, which, in 
addition to many distinguished prelates, now in- 
cluded the names of Walpole, Jenyns, Pepys, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. Carter. About 
this time she published a small volume in prose, en- 
titled “Essays for Young Ladies,” now very scarce, 
and a volume of “Sacred Dramas.” These dramas 
were greatly esteemed, and a specimen of a trans- 
lation of one of them into the Cingalese language, 
was presented to the authoress, written on a Pal- 
myra leaf, and enclosed in a beautifully-painted 
wooden case. Nor was this the only instance of 
her works being read in countries where one would 
little expect them to have found their way, for a 
Russian princess, who had procured some of her 
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short tracts, translated them into Russ, and wrote 
a complimentary letter to the anthoress. 

We have hitherto traced the career of Hannah 
More merely as a popular authoress, who was 
gradually gaining favor in the eyes of the public; 
but the time was now come when the results of 
her careful education in the truths of the Christian 
religion, and the influence which those principles 
possess over every well-constituted mind, were to be 
more broadly manifested. The death of her friend 
Garrick severed the strongest link between her and 
the dramatic world, and the sense of the hollowness 
of worldly enjoyments pressed upon her mind with 
ever-increasing force. She had all along retamed 
her native simplicity of character, and the adulation 
that was lavished on her had left as little trace as 
water on the plumage of a bird: she had never 
suffered herself to be intoxicated by the pleasures 
of the world; and what a testimony it is to their 
unsatisfactoriness, that they palled upon the taste 
of one who had enjoyed those of the most refined 
description, and always with a due regard to mode- 
ration. The cast of her mind was eminently prac- 
tical; this was evidenced as early as the time that 
her juvenile pastoral, “'The Search after Happiness,” 
was produced, for, as we have stated, it sprang from 
a nobler wish than a youthful Jove of notoriety. 
Even the three most. ambitious effusions of her 
dramatic muse were not written as mere passports 
to fame. Her own reading, and the society in 
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a strong bent toward the stage; but she viewed it 
not only as an entertainment, but as a powerful 
lever of the heart, and one which she hoped to 
enlist on the side of virtue. Her plays were written 
under that impression, though in after years she 
abandoned the hope of metamorphosing the theatre 
into a school of virtue, and became convinced that 
“this utopian good could not be produced, until 
not only the stage itself had undergone a complete 
purification, but until the audience was purified 
also.” 

In conformity with her desire of withdrawing 
more from the world, Hannah More, in 1786, pur- 
chased a neat cottage in the neighborhood of Bris- 
tol, called Cowshp Green. Nanght of ascetism, 
however, entered into her ideas of retirement; she 
who had tasted wisely and temperately of the 
pleasures of society, partook im equal moderation 
of the sweets of seclusion. Her annual visits to 
her friend, Mrs. Garrick, in London, were still con- 
tinued, and from time to time she indulged in in- 
tercourse with the most eminent literary characters 
of the day. 

Theology had even in early life been one of her 
favorite studies, and she gladly embraced the op- 
portunity now afforded her of prosecuting it with 
greater vigor. Two years after her retreat to 
Cewslip Green, she published a small tract, enti- 
tled, “Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,” 
followed in the same year by a poem on “Slavery.” 

About ten miles distant from the residence of 
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Miss Hannah More and her sisters, lay the village 
of Chedder. It is picturesquely situated at the’ 
mouth of a narrow ravine in the Mendip Hills; 
close to the town, fantastically-shaped cliffs of 
lime-stone shoot abruptly upward, to the height of 
several hundreds of feet; and those who penetrate 
into the gorge, which extends for nearly three 
miles, are rewarded by a display of the grandest 
rocky scenery in all “merry England.” The coun- 
try around is rich pastureland; and the dairies 
have Ieng been celebrated for their cheese, which 
in the days of Camden was so good and so great, 
that it required more than one man to hoist a 
cheese on to the table. But it was not the garden- 
like fertility of the country, nor the romantic beauty 
of the village, that drew toward it the notice of 
Hannah More. The rural population of this fine 
district were in a state of terrible demoralization, 
which will be best described by the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Miss More to her friend Wil- 
berforce: ‘“* We found more than two thousand 
people in the parish, almost all very poor; no 
gentry; a dozen wealthy farmers, hard, brutal, and 
ignorant. Wesaw but one Bible in all the parish, 
and that was used to prop a flower-pot. No cler-, 
gyman had resided in it for forty years. One rode . 
over, three miles from Wells, to preach once on a— 
Sunday, but no weekly duty was done, or sick 
persons visited; and children were often buried 
without any funeral service. Hight persons in the 
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morning, and twenty in the afternoon, was a good 
congregation.” But, 


‘“For man’s neglect, she loved it more.” 


A wide field was extended on which to exert her 
energies, and nobly she and her two sisters labored 
in the performance of their self-appointed work. 

The influence which the French Revolution ex- 
ercised on the lower classes in this country induced 
her to publish a tract, entitled “ Village Politics, 
in a Dialogue between two Mechanics.” The sale 
and circulation of this little work were astonishing, 
and led her, in 1795, to commence a regular series, 
which was issued monthly from Bath, under the 
name of the ‘Cheap Repository Tracts.” During 
the same year, which was one of horror and com- 
motion abroad, and anxiety and scarcity at home, 
her purse and hand were no less readily opened to 
relieve the one, than her pen had been used to 
counteract the influence of the other. At her hos- 
pitable door the poor were supplied with soup and 
food, and every means in her power were taken to 
assist them, and mitigate their sufferings. Nor 
was her liberality restricted to her own country- 
men, for the sum of £240, the proceeds of a publi- 
cation, ‘Remarks on a Production of M. Dupont, 
a French Atheist,” was devoted to the relief of the’ 
French emigrant clergy, who flocked in consider- 
able numbers to our shores. 

In the year 1799, Hannah More (who now as- 
sumed the title of Mrs.) wrote her “ Strictures on 
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the Modern System of Female Education.” From 
some of the opinions advanced in this work, and 
from the opposition to her schools reviving in a 
quarter where it might least have been expected, 
Mrs. More was subjected to a series of calumni- 
ations and persecutions that would have been try- 
ing to a person of ordinary sensibility, and must 
have been severely so to a woman who was desirous 
of living as much in retirement as was compatible 
with the schemes of usefulness she sought to carry 
out. 

Mrs. More, in 1802, changed her residence from 
Cowslip Green to Barley Wood—beautiful Barley 
Wood—familiar to every one as a household name. 
To this charming retreat, where she dwelt for more 
than twenty years, crowds of the wisest, greatest, 
and best congregated to visit her. It was proposed 
at this period to commit to her the superinten- 
dence of the education of the Princess Charlotte of 
~ Wales. This scheme was not carried into effect, 
but it probably led to the publication, in 1805, of 
two volumes, ‘‘ Hints towards Forming the Char- 
acter of a Young Princess.” This work, which 
was anonymous, procured the author the flattering 
compliment of several letters from the heads of the 
church, beginning and ending with “Sir.” It was 
dedicated to Dr. John Fisher, bishop of Exeter, 
then tutor to her Royal Highness, and he brought 
it under the notice of her Majesty, who signified 
her gracious approval of it. A few years after- 
ward, the novel of ‘ Ceelebs in Search of a Wife” 
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came out, in two volumes, and, like its predecessor, 
without the author’s name. ‘The discerning pub- 
lic,” however, were not slow in attributing it to its 
proper source. ‘This novel achieved a wide popu- 
larity. 

We have already mentioned that theology and 
scriptural subjects possessed great attractions in 
the estimation of Mrs. More, and she now gave to 
the world some of the fruits of her studies. She 
printed, in 1811, a very excellent treatise, eutitled, 
‘Practical Piety; or, the Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of Life; and the 
succeeding year, a work on “Christian Morals.” 
In the preface to the last, she tendered her thanks 
to the public for their long-continued patronage, 
apologized for another appearance as an authoress, 
and bade them adieu in that capacity. We know 
not what Joshua Geddes, or those of his sect, 
would have said to the “taking back her word,” 
which followed thereupon; but the public in general 
had reason to esteem it a fortunate circumstance, 
and surely such sensible people as the Society of 
Friends would be of the same opinion. It was in- 
ceed one of her grandest literary performances that 
she gave to the world in 1815, under the title of 
“An Essay on the Character and Writings of St. 
Paul.” The design of this work was to delineate 
the alluring features of the Christian life, as they 
were displayed m the conduct of the apostle, “for 
a pattern to them which should hereafter believe.” 
Jn the year 1819, she printed another work, *‘ Moral 
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Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on Prayer,” 
forming a sequel to her “Practical Piety,” and 
“Christian Morals.” The sale of this publication 
also was extensive and speedy, though it was for 
the most part merely a collection of sketches from 
real hfe, which had formerly made their appearance 
in the pages of the ‘‘ Christian Observer.” 

We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing 
here a portion of a letter which gives a most 
graphic picture of the occupant of Barley Wood 
at this period of her lite :— 

“Y was much struck by the air of affectionate 
Jindness with which the old lady welcomed me to 
Barley Wood; there was something of courtliness 
about it, at the same time the courtliness of the 
vieile cour which one reads of, but so seldom meets. 
Ifer dress was of light green Venetian silk; a yel- 
Jow, richly embroidered crape shaw! enveloped ber 
shoulders; and a pretty net cap, tied under her chin 
with white satin ribbon, completed the costume. 
Mer figure is singularly petite ; but to have any 
idea of the expression of her countenance, you 
must imagine the small withered face of a woman 
in her ecighty-seventh year; and imagine also 
(shaded, but not obscured, by long and perfectly 
white eyelashes) eyes dark, brilliant, flashing, and 
penetrating ; sparkling from object to object with 
ul the fire and energy of youth, and smiling wel- 
come on all around. 

“When I first entered the room, Lady S—— 
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and her family were there; they soon prepared to 
depart; but the youngest boy, a fine little fellow 
of six, looked anxiously in Mrs. More’s face aiter 
she had kissed him, and his mamma said, ‘ You 
will not forget Mrs. Hannah, my dear?’ He shook 
his head. ‘Do not forget me, my dear child, 
said the kind old lady, assuming a playful manner 5 
‘but they say your sex is naturally capricious. 
There, I will give you another kiss; keep it for 
my sake, and when you are a man, remember Han- 
nah More.’ — ‘I will,” be rephed, ‘remember that 
you loved children.” It was a beautiful compli- 
ment.” 

Mrs. More was now doomed to experience the 
sorrowful compensation that must be paid for a 
life prolonged to the verge of fourscore and ten 
years. Of the five talented Mores—the five women 
who, to Dr. Johnson’s amazement, lived happily 
tovether—flannah was the sole representative ; her 
sister Sarah having died in 1817, and her favorite 
Patty, two years later. And beside those mem- 
bers of her own family, there were many losses to 
be bewailed of those friends with whom, in other 
years, she had “taken sweet counsel together.” 
As she herself remarked to a visitor, “ Johnson, 
Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, Porteous—all—all the 
associates of my youth are gone.” 


“Yet when as one by one sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 
She wore no less a loving face, 
Although so broken hearted.” 
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Her own health was decidedly failing, but, 
though she had become so infirm as to be unable 
to leave her room, her mind had lost none of its 
accustomed vigor, and, in 1822, she occupied her. 
self during an illness with preparing for the press 
a small volume on Prayer. With this work she 
Jaid aside for ever the powerful pen that had been 
wielded so well to “defend the right;” but there 
still lingered for a season, the eloquence of the lips 
and of the life. And eloquent mdeed those must 
have been to all who heard and saw her, standing 
as she was “in the shadow of coming death ;” and 
inconceivably “sublime and sublimating’” must 
have been the shadow that coming events cast be- 
fore it, over her who had left behind a long vista 
of years spent in glorifying God, and doing good 
to man. 

In consequence of the disgraceful conduct of her 
servants, which was accidentally discovered by a 
visitor, Mrs. More considered it advisable to leave 
her much-loved haunt of Barley Wood, and take 
up her abode at Clifton, whither she removed in 
1825. Mrs. Hannah More lived in Clifton for sev- 
eral years after this event, honored, respected, and 
beioved by all about her; as how could they choose 
but love one who was “cheerful as the day,” and. 
had such depths of tenderness in her dark eyes, or 
else her portrait sadly belies her? But her long 
and useful life was drawing to aclose. She became 
more and more subject to catarrhal attacks, and, 
during the winter months of 1832, had occasional 
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paroxysms of delirium. The account of her last 
illness is thus given by an eye-witness: During 
this illness of ten months, the time was passed in a 
series of alternations between restlessness and com- 
posure, long sleeps and long wakefulness, with oc- 
casional great excitements, elevated and sunken 
spirits. At length nature seemed to shrink from 
further conflict, and the time of her deliverance 
drew near. On Friday, the 6th of September, 
1883, we offered up the morning family devotion 
by her bedside; she was silent, and apparently at- 
tentive, with her hands devoutly lifted up. From 
eight in the evening of this day till nearly nine, I 
sat watching her. Her face was smooth and glow- 
ine; there was an unusual brightness in its expres- 
sion. At about ten, the symptoms of speedy de- 
parture could not be doubted. She fell into a 
dozing sleep, and slight convulsions succeeded, 
which seemed to be attended with no pain. Con- 
trary to expectation, she survived the night. She 
continued till ten minutes after one, when I saw the 
last gentle breath escape, and one more was added 
‘to that multitude which no man can nunber, who 
sing the praises of God and of the Lamb for ever 
and ever.’ ” 

Her remains were interred on the 138th of Sep- 
tember, beside those of her sisters, in the church- 
yard of Wrington, not far from the grave of Locke. 
It was her own wish that her funeral should be 
private, and that, instead of money being expended 
in useless show, suits of mourning should be given 
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to fifteen old men, whom she nominated. The 
bells of all the churches were tolled as the cortége 
passed through Bristol, and a short distance from 
Wrington the whole of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood joined the procession. But perhaps the 
most affecting part of all the pageant was the lines 
of weeping villagers formed on each side of the 
road, every one in the nearest approximation to 
mourning that poverty would allow. 
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THE SCULPTOR’S ASSISTANT. 
ANN FLAXMAN, 


Wire of John Flaxman, the celebrated sculptor 
deserves a place among distinguished women, for 
the admirable manner in which she devoted herself 
to sustuun her husband’s genius, and aid hin in his 
arduous career. 

Hier maiden name was Denman: she married 
John Flaxman when he was about twenty-seven 
years old, and she twenty-two. They had been for 
some time mutually attached to each other; but he 
was poor In purse, and though on the road to fame, 
had no one but this chosen partner of his life who 
sympathized in his success. She was amiable and 
accomplished, had a taste for art and literature, 
was skilful in French and Italian, and, like her hus- 
band, had acquired some knowledge of the Greek. 
But what was better than all, she was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of his genius—she cheered and en- 
couraged him in his moments of despondency— 
regulated modestly and prudently his domestie 
economy—arranged his drawmgs—managed now 
and then his correspondence, and acted in all par- 
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ticulars so that it seemed as if the church, in per. 
forming a marriage, had accomplished a miracle, 
and blended them really into one flesh and one 
blood. That tranquility of mind, so essential to 
those who live by thought, was of his household ; 
and the sculptor, happy in the company of one 
who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed with 
double zeal the studies which courtship and matri- 
mony had for a time interrupted. He had never 
doubted that in the company of her whom he loved 
he should be able to work with an intenser spirit; 
but of another opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“So, Flaxman,” said the President, one day as he 
chanced to meet him, ‘‘I am told you are married; 
if so, sir, [ tell you you are ruined for an artist.” 
Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, 
took her hand, and said, with a smile, “I am 
ruined for an artist.” “John,” said she, “how 
has this happened, and who has done it?” “It 
happened,” said he, “in the church, and Ann Den- 
man has done it: I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just 
now, and he said marriage had ruined me in my 
profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung on Flaxman’s brow; 
but this worthy couple understood each other too 
well, to have their happiness seriously marred by 
the unguarded and peevish remark of a wealthy 
old bachelor. They were proud, determined peo- 
ple, who asked no one’s advice, who shared their 
domestic secrets with none of their neighbors, and 
lived as if they were unconscious that they were in 
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Ann Denman has done it ; 
warriage had ruined me in my profession.’ "°—PAGE 264. 
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the midst of a luxurious city. ‘ Ann,” said the 
sculptor, “I have long thought that I could rise to 
distinction in art without studying in Italy, but 
these words of Reynolds have determined me. I 
shall go to Rome as soon as my affairs are fit to be 
left; and to show him that wedlock is for a man’s 
good rather than his harm, you shall accompany 
me. If I remain here, I shall be accused of igno- 
rance concerning those noble works of art which 
are to the sight of a sculptor what learning is to a 
man of genius, and you will lie under the charge 
of detaining me.’ In this resolution Mrs. Flaxman 
fully concurred. They resolved to prepare them- 
selves in silence for the journey, to inform no one 
of their intentions, and to set, meantime, a still 
stricter watch over their expenditure. No assist- 
ance was proffered by the Academy, nor was any 
asked; and five years elapsed from the day of the 
memorable speech of the president, before Flax- 
man, by incessant study and labor, had accumu- 
lated the means of departing for Italy. They went 
together; and in all his subsequent labors and 
triumphs, the wife was his good angel. 

For thirty-eight years Flaxman lived wedded— 
his health was generally good, his spirits ever 
equal; and his wife, to whom his fame was happi- 
ness, had been always at his side. She was a most 
cheerful, intelligent woman; a collector, too, of 
drawings and sketches, and an admirer of Stothard, 
of whose designs and prints she had amassed more 
than a thousand. Her husband paid her the double 
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respect due to affection and talent; and when any 
difficulty in composition occurred, he would say, 
with a smile, “ Ask Mrs. Flaxman, she is my dic- 
tionary.” She maintained the simplicity and dig- 
nity of her husband, and refused all presents of 
paintings, or drawings, or books, unless some recip- 
rocal interchange were made. It is almost need- 
less to say that Flaxman loved such a woman very 
tenderly. The hour of their separation approached 
—she fell ill, and died in the year 1820; and from 
the time of this bereavement, something like a 
lethargy came over his spirit, although he, as his 
biographer remarks, was “surrounded with the 
applause of the world.” He survived his wife six 
years. 
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PHE POET’S COMPANION. 


MRS. WORDSWORTH. 


[FROM A SERMON PREAOHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON SE SUNDAY 
AFTER HER DEATH. | 


“There be some standing here that shall not taste of death.” 
Matr. xvi. 7£ 


Ler us not imagine that these words are appli 
cable merely to eminent saints and martyrs. They 
are realized every day and every hour, in the 
peaceful dissolution of all who depart hence in the 
true faith and fear of God. 

Far be from us, my brethren, the spirit of irrev- 
erent curiosity, which pries into the succtities of 
private death-beds, and reveals their secrets to the 
world. But when Almighty God takes to himself 
the spirits of just men and holy women, and when 
their mortal remains are consigned to the peaceful 
chambers of the tomb, in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection, then Christian piety loves to linger at 
their graves, and to ponder on the lessons of wis 
dom which may be learnt from their examples. 
Bear with me, therefore, my beloved brethren, m 
making here a passing allusion to one who de 
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parted this life in the bygone week, ful of years 
and good works, and whose body now rests in 
peace by the side of a mountain stream, in a quiet 
country churchyard. 

Let me be permitted to invite you to meditate 
for a few moments by the side of that grave. It 
is not the grave of a soldier, illustrious for heroic 
deeds, it is not the grave of a statesman, distin- 
guished by political wisdom and brilhant elo- 
quence; it is not the grave of any of the noble 
or great of this world; but it_is the grave of an 
aged widow, who lived in retir ement in a beautiful 
spot, in a fair region of our own land; and it is” 
not for any per: samuel) purpose, but for ue sake of 
the public lessons of religious wisdom which may 
thence be derived, that you are now invited to 
pause for a moment there. 

She was the wife of an English poet, who ap- 
peared before the world at the close of the last cen- 
tury—one whose poems were at first received with 
cold indifference or disdainful scorn, except by 
some few prophetic spirits who acknowledged their 
value and augured their fame—one who, nothing 
daunted by harsh judgments and rash censures, 
not cast down by despondency, not irritated by 
obloquy, not brooding in sullen moodiness over his 
own ill-requited labors—but, conscious of the secret 
breathings of poctic inspiration stirring within him, 
toiled on calmly and quietly, devoting the intellec 
tual gifts he had received from God to the glory 
of the great Giver, and to the welfare of human 
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kind, in interpreting to the world the beautiful mag- 
nificence of nature, and in throwing a veil of grace- 
ful delicacy over the common concerns of daily life, 
and in elevating and purifying the thoughts by 
high and holy aspirations, and im enlisting the sym- 
pathies and affections of mankind in whatever is 
ood and great, noble and lovely—especially when 
it 18 found in the life of the lowly-minded, the meek, 
the simple, and the poor. 

He labored year after year, and he did not labor 
in vain. He scaled the hill of fame, and won his 
way to glory. The author of the ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads” and of the “Excursion,” the late Poet Lau- 
reate of England—for of him we now speak—re- 
ceived in his old age from the royal hand the 
noblest meed of praise that could be conferred by 
it on poetic genius; he was greeted by academic 
applause; the fame which he had earned in Eng- 
land was echoed across the Atlantic, with a voice 
of cordial assent, from every part of America; and 
at length, after his death, his memory was honored 
by a monument erected by public contributions, in 
this sacred Minster, in this mausoleum of national 
genius, amid the trophies of national glory. 

And what now is our moral? what is our reli- 
gious inference from these facts? How were they 
brought to pass? Where, let us ask, under God, 
was a mainspring of the comfort which cheered 
him in days of difficulty and of chilling neglect? 
Whence was the genial hight which gleamed over 
his path ? = 
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It was—as he himself has declared in his pub- 
lished writings—it was in his marriage union. It 
was in his conjugal | partner ship with a holy and 
virtuous woman, whose price is above rubies. It 
was in his wedded life, in holy fellowship with one 
who was richly endued with “the ornament of a 
meck and quiet spirit, which (as the Apostle testi- 
fies) is in the sight of God of great price.” (1 Pet. 
iii. 3.) This it was which gave consolation and 
joy to his hours of care and sadness, and minis- 
tered strength and courage for his noble imtellec- 
tual work. This it was which conduced to im- 
part a holy fragrance and a healthful tone to his 
writings, and made them more instrumental in the 
diffision of public and permanent good in this and 
Sener lads, 2. 2 | . 

Blessed consummation! leaving a beautiful ex- 
gotpic of the salutary influence exercised by wo- 
man’s love, by woman’s faith, by woman’s quiet- 
ness, meekness, gentleness, holiness, over men of 
vigorous minds, endued with great intellectual 
eitts, and stirred by strong emotions, such as are 
generally found in those who are endued with 
poetic genius, and are fired with fervid imagina- 
tions. The influence of holy womanhood on such 
munds as these is like that of a spiritual gravitation. 
It is like that elemental influence of attraction, 
never seen, but always felt, which acts upon the 
heavenly bodies themselves, and controls those 
planetary luminaries, traveling in their rapid course, 
and keeps them in their proper spheres, and makes 
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them ministers of light, of health, and joy to the 
world. 

Flere let woman see her privileges, here let her 
recognize her powers. Her might is in meekness. 
“In quietness shall be your strength.” (Isa. xxx. 
15.) It resides in the hidden springs of the heart, 
in holy istincts, and delicate reserve, and modest 
reverence, and tender sensibilities. .... - 
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THE CHRISTIAN HEROIN}. 
HARRIET NEWELL, 


Tue first American heroine of the missionary enter. 
prise, was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 10th, 1793. Her maiden name was Atwood. 
In 1806, while at school at Bradford, she became 
deeply impressed with the importance of religion; 
and, at the age of sixteen, she jomed the church. 
On the 9th of February, 1812, Harriet Atwood 
married the Rev. Samuel Newell, missionary to 
the Burman empire; and in the same month, Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell embarked with their friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson, for India. On the arrival of the 
missionaries at Calcutta, they were ordered to 
leave by the East India company; and accordingly 
Mr. and Mrs. Newell embarked for the Isle of 
France. Three weeks before reaching the island 
she became the mother of a child, which died in 
five days. On the 30th of November, seven weeks 
and foar days after her confinement, Mrs. Harriet 
Newell, at the age of twenty, expired, far from her 
home and friends. She was one of the first females 
who ever went from this country as a missionary ‘ 
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and she was the first who died a martyr to the 
cause of missions. That there is a time, even in 
the season of youth and the flush of hope, when it 
is “better to die than to live,” even to attain our 
wish for this world, Harriet Newell is an example. 
Her most earnest wish was to do good for the 
cause of Christ, and be of service in teaching his 
gospel to the heathen. Her early death has, ap- 
parently, done this, better and more effectually, 
than the longest life and most arduous labors of 
any one of the noble band of American women 
who have gone forth on this errand of love and 
hope. In the language of a recent writer on this 
subject, “‘ Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise,” 
Harriet Newell was the great proto-martyr of Amer- 
ican missions. She fell, wounded by death, in the 
very vestibule of the sacred cause. Her memory 
belongs, not to the body of men who sent her 
forth, not to the denomination to whose creed she 
had subscribed, but to the church, to the cause of 
missions. With the torch of truth in her hand, she 
led the way down into a valley of darkness, through 
which many have followed. Her work was short, 
her toil soon ended; but she fell, cheering by her 
dying words and her high example, the missiona- 
ries of all coming time. She was the first, but not 
the only martyr. Heathen lands are dotted over 
with the graves of fallen Christians; missionary 
women sleep on almost every shore, and the bones 
of some are whitening in the fathomless depths of 


the ocean. 
18 
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Never will the infinence of the devoted woman 
whose life and death are here portrayed, be es- 
timated properly, until the light of an eternal day 
shall shine on all the actions of men. We are ta 
measure her glory, not by what she suffered, for 
others have suffered more than she did. But we 
must remember that she went out when the mis 
sionary enterprise was in its infancy—when even 
the best of men looked upon it with suspicion. The 
tide of opposition she dared to stem, and with no 
example, no predecessor from American shores, 
she went out to rend the veil of darkness which 
gathered over all the nations of the East. 

Things have changed since then. Our missiona- 
ries go forth with the approval of all the good; and 
the odium which once attended such a life 1s swept 
away. It is to some extent a popular thing to be 
a missionary, although the work is still one of 
hardship and suffering. It is this fact which 
gathers such a splendor around the name of Har- 
riet Newell, and invests her short eventful life with 
such a charm. She went when no foot had trodden 
out the path, and was the first American mission- 
ary ever called to an eternal reward. While she 
slumbers in her grave, her name is mentioned with 
affection by a missionary church. And thus it 
should be. She has set us a glorious example; she 
has set an example to the church in every land and 
age, and her name will be mingled with the loved 
ones who are falling year by year; and if, when 
the glad millennium comes, and the earth is con- 
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veréed to God, some crowns brighter than others 
shull be seen amid the throng of the ransomed, one 
of those crowns will be found upon the head of 
Harriet Newell.” 

“History is busy with us,” a Marie Antoi- 
nette; and the hope that her heroic endurance of 
Lenominy and suffering would be recorded, and en- 
sure the pity and admiration of a future age, doubt- 
less nerved her to sustain the dignity of a queen 
throughout the deep tragedy of her fate. 

The noblest heroism of a woman is never thus 
sulfconscious. The greatest souls, those who elevate 
humanity and leave a track of ight—‘‘as stars go 
down”—when passing away from earth, never look 
back for the brightness. A woman with such a 
soul is absorbed in her love for others, and mm her 
duty toward God. She does what she can, feeling 
constantly how small is the mite she gives; and the 
worth which it is afterward discovered to bear 
would, probably, astonish the giver far more than 
it does the world. 

Harriet Newell died at the early age of twenty, 
leaving a journal and a few letters, the record of 
her rehgious feelings and the events of her short 
missionary life. These fragments have been pub- 
lished, making a little book. Such is her contribu- 
tion to hegre ret this small work has been 
and is now of more importance to the intellectual 
progress of the world than all the works of Madame 
de Staél. The writings of Harriet Newell, tvans- 
lated into several tongues, aid published in many 
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editions, have reached tke heart of society, and 
assisted to build up the throne of woman’s power, 
even the moral influence of her sex over men; and 
their intellect can never reach its highest elevation 
but through the medium of moral cultivation. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 
SARAH LANMAN SMITH, 


Was born in Norwich, Connecticut, June 18, 
1802. Her father was Jabez Huntington, Esq. 
Her biographer, Rev. Edward W. Hooker, says 
of her early years, after describing her sufferings 
from ill health during childhood, and also from the 
severity of a school-mistress, which circumstances, 
added to the death of her mother, had the effect to 
bring out great decision and sometimes wilfulness 
of character : 

“But with these things in childhood, showing 
that she was a subject of that native depravity in 
which all the human race are ‘ guilty before God,’ 
she exhibited, as she was advancing in the years 
of youth, many of the virtues which are useful and 
lovely; and probably went as far in those excel- 
lences of natural character on which many en- 
deavor to build their hope of salvation, as almost 
any unconverted persons do; carrying with her, 
however, the clear and often disturbing conviction, 
that the best virtues which she practised were not 
holiness, nor any evidence of fitness for heaven. 
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“She was exceedingly attached to her friends. 
Her father was almost her idol. The affection for 
her mother, who was so early removed by death, 
she transferred with exemplary tenderness, to her 
step-mother; and it is believed the instances are 
rare in which the parties are uniformly happier in 
each other, in that relation, than were Mrs. Hun- 
tington and this daughter. Her warmth and ten- 
derness of affection as a sister were also peculiar 
and exemplary. Her childhood and youth were 
marked with great delicacy of mind and manners; 
diligence, promptitude, and efficiency in her under- 
takings ; love of system and fondness for study, 
improvement, and the acquirement of useful knowl- 
edge, joined with a great desire to answer the 
Wishes and expectations of her friends. Dutiful- 
ness and respect for her parents and grandparents ; 
reverence for her superiors generally; readiness to 
receive advice or admonition; a just appreciation 
of the good influence of others, and a spirit of cau- 
tlousness respecting whatever might be injurious 
to her own character, were also prominent traits in 
her habits. Disinterestedness and self-denial for 
the benefit of others were conspicuous. Long be- 
fore she became a subject of divine grace, she 
took an interest in various objects of benevolence, 
particularly Sabbath-schools; and exhibited that 
spirit of enterprise, patience, and perseverance, in 
aiding the efforts of others, which constituted so 
prominent an excellence in her character in the 
later years of her lite. Self-government economy 
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in the use of her time and pocket-money ; tasteful. 
ness in dress, without extravagance; and a careful 
and conscientious consideration of her father’s re- 
sources, also were observable in her early habits. 
These traits are not mentioned because they are 
not found in many other young persons, but be- 
cause they appeared in her in an uncommon de- 
lee 

The virtues and graces of character enumerated 
do not, it is true, constitute the holiness of a Chris- 
tian—that is, the especial gift of the Holy Spit, 
to sanctify the heart ; but they do show a state of 
feeling naturally inclined to the moralities of life, 
to which sin, acted ont, would have been at “ en- 
mity.” Her “moral sense”? was refined and en- 
lightened ; she only needed the breath of divine 
grace to turn her heart to God ; all her ways were 
in harmony with his laws; while converted men 
have, usually, the whole inner course of their lives 
to alter, or at least to put off the “old man with 
his deeds ;” which is the struggle of a carnal nature 
women do not often have to undergo. Mrs. Smith 
is a true and lovely illustration of the noblest type 
of feminine nature. She commenced her office as 
teacher in a Sunday-school, at the age of fourteen, 
before she was a convert to Jesus; that is, before 
she had yielded her will to the convictions of her 
reason and the promptings of her best feelings, and 
determined to live the lite of duty, and seek her 
own happiness in doing good to others. ‘This 
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change took place when she was about eighteen 
years old; from that time all was harmony in her 
soul; she had found the true light, and she followed 
it till she entered heaven. In 1833, Miss Hunting- 
ton was married to the Rev. Eli Smith, of the 
American mission at Beyroot, Syria; and she went 
to that remote region as the “help meet” for a 
humble missionary. She was singularly fitted for 
this important station, having been a voluntary 
missionary to the miserable remnant of a tribe of 
the Mohegan Indians; she had thus tested her 
powers and strengthened her love for this arduous 
work in the cause of doing good. Her letters to 
her father and friends, while reflecting on this im- 
portant step of a foreign mission, will be intensely 
interesting to those who regard this consecration 
of woman to her office of moral teacher as among 
the most efficient causes of the success of the Gos- 
pel. The literary merits of her writings are of a 
high order; we venture to say, that, compared 
with the “Journals ” and “ Letters ” of the most 
eminent men im the missionary station, those of 
Mrs. Smith will not be found inferior in merits of 
any kind. Her mtellect had been cultivated; she 
could, therefore, bring her reasoning powers, as 
well as her moral and religious sentiments, to bear 
on any subject discussed; the following is proof in 
point. The powerful competition which the mis- 
sionary cause beld in Miss Huntington’s affections, 
with her home and all its pleasant circumstances, 
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may be learned from two or three sentences in one 
of her letters written a few months before she icft 
her country. “To make and receive visits, ex- 
change friendly salutations, attend to one’s ward. 
robe, cultivate a garden, read good and entertain- 
ing books, and even attend religious meetings for 
one’s own enjoyment; all this does not satisfy me. 
I want to be where every arrangement will have 
wnreserved and constant reference to eternity. On 
missionary ground I expect to find new and un- 
looked for trials and hindrances; still it is my 
choice to be there. And so far from looking upon 
it as a difficult task to sacrifice my home and coun- 
try, I feel as if I should ‘flee as a bird to her 
mountain.’ ” . 

Such are the helpers Christian men may sum- 
mon to their aid, whenever they will provide for 
the education of woman and give her the office of 
teacher, for which God designed her. 

Mrs. Smith accompanied her husband to Bey- 
root, and was indeed his “help” and good angel. 
She studied Arabic; established a school for girls ; 
exerted her moral and Christian influence with 
great effect on the mixed population of Moslems, 
Syrians, Jews ; visiting and instructing the mothers 
as well as the children; working with all her heart 
and soul, mind and might; and the time of her 
service soon expired. She died September 30th, 
1836, aged thirty-four; a little over three years 
from the time she left her own dear land. She 
died at Boojah, near Smyrna; and in the burial 
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ground of the latter her precious dust reposes, be- 
neath a monument which does honor to America, 
by showing the heroic and holy character of her 
missionary daughters. 
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THE LABORER IN THE VINEYARD. 
LADY WARWICK. 


Tue Right Honorable Mary, Countess of Warwick, 
was celebrated alike for her piety and accomplish- 
ments. She was born in November, in the year 
1624, and died April 12th, 1677, aged 53. Her 
life extended over those years of the eventful sev- 
enteenth century which saw the splendor, the fall, 
and the restoration of the Stuart dynasty. 

Lady Warwick’s maiden name was Mary Boyle. 
She was the daughter of that Mr. Richard Boyle, 
born 1566, who, from the position of a private gen- 
tleman, rose by his merits to be the first, or great 
Earl of Cork. She had seven brothers and seven 
sisters, several of whom became ilustrious; espe- 
cially the Honorable Robert Boyle, who attained 
s0 much eminence as a Christian philosopher. 

Lady Warwick had only two children, a daugh- 
ter, who died young, and that promising young 
nobleman, Lord Rich, who died in 1664. 

Her life affords us a conspicuous proof that there 
existed among the nobility and gentry of her period 
some persons of devoted piety who do not make 
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much figure in our historical annals, as they pur- 
posely kept themselves as free as possible from the 
numerous political perturbations of the times in 
which they lived. 

Her “ Diary” furnishes a vivid ane eraphic pic 
ture—not only of her ladyship’s character, but of 
the actual every-day life of her contemporaries ; 
and also alludes to many events of the time which 
have been too little noticed by other writers. It 
affords us a peep behind the curtain at the secret 
history of the leading persons of the age, which is 
alike interesting and improving to reflective read- 
ers. 

On the whole, Lady Warwick stands before us 
as an eminently devout and excellent character. 
Her life and writings present to our fellow-coun- 
trywomen—especially those in the higher classes— 
a noble picture of the true piety, dignity, and . 
grace which the daughters, wives, and mothers of 
England should seek to cultivate and to display. 

The most important biographical notice of her 
that has yet appeared is in a work of her friend 
and pastor, Dr. Anthony Walker. It bears this 
singular title: “The Virtuous Woman Found, her 
Loss Bewailed, and Character Exemplified, in a 
Sermon preached at Felsted, in Essex, April 30th, 
1678, at the funeral of that most excellent lady the 
Right Honorable and eminently religious and char- 
itable Mary, Countess Dowager of Warwick, the 
most illustrious pattern of sincere piety and solid 
goodness this age hath produced: with so large 
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additions, as may be styled, The Life of that Noble 
Lady. ‘To which are annexed, some of her Lady- 
ship’s Pious and Useful Meditations: by Anthony 
Walker, D.D., and rector of Fyfield, in the same 
county.” 

The first edition of this work was printed for 
Nathaniel Ranew, St. Paul’s Churchyard, A. D. 
1678, and another A. D. 1687, and it is from this 
graphic memoir, written with so much of the old- 
world warmth, fulness, and directness, that the 
following picture of Lady Warwick’s grave but 
winning character is taken. 

God made use of two more remote means of her 
conversion—afilictions and retirement. 

Like the wise man in the Gospel, Matt. vii. 24, 
she dug deep to lay her foundation on a -rock. 
She made a strict scrutiny into the state of her 
soul, and weighed the reasons of her choice on the 
balance of the sanctuary. And, with the other 
builder of the Gospel, sat down and considered 
with herself what it might cost to finish her spir- 
itual edifice, and whether she were furnished to 
defray that charge. And also whether the grounds 
of her hope were firm, and such as would not 
abuse and shame her, and her evidences for heaven 
such as would bear the test and Scripture would 
approve. 

An account of this self-examination she drew up 
at large, with her own hand, judiciously, soberly, 
modestly, humbly. 

Having thus put her hand to the plough, she 
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looked not back, but minded religion as her busi- 
ness indeed, and never gave suspicion of trifling in 
SO serious a work. 

Therefore, for her practice of it, 1t was her great 
design to walk worthy of God in all well pleasing, 
to adorn her professed subjection to the gospel by 
a conversation becoming it, and to show forth his 
virtues and praises who had called her to his mar- 
velous light. 

She was circumspectly careful to abstain from all 
appearance of evil. In all doubtful cases, it was 
her rule to take the surest side. Though, there- 
fore, none were further from censuring others, or 
usurping judgment over their liberties, yet for her- 
self she would never allow herself the addition of 
artificial handsomeness. She used neither paint 
nor patch, and was pleased with the saying of one 
of her spiritual friends, upon reading the book 
which apologizes for it: “O Lord, I thank thee that 
thou gavest me not wit enough to write such a 
book, unless withal thou hadst given me grace 
enough not to write it.” Neither would she play 
at any games; because, beside many other incon- 
veniences, she judged them great wasters of pre- 
cious time, of which she was always very thrifty. 
And though she was known to be a woman of — 
good understanding, yet there were three things 
that were too hard for he1, and she would confess 
she could not comprehend them: 

1. Ilow those who professed to believe an eter- 
nal state, and its dependence upon the short inch 
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of time, could complain of time lying as a dead 
coinmodity on their hand, which they were troubled 
how to drive away | 

2. How Christians, who would seem devout at 
chureh, could laugh at others for being serious out 
of it, and burlesque the very Bible, and turn reli- 
gion into ridicule. 

3. How knowing men could take care of souls, 
and seldom come amongst them, and never look 
after them. 

And though, in the fore-named particulars, she 
was content only to give example of forbearance ; 
yet from the playhouse, since the stage hath taken 
so great liberty, she would openly dehort her friends 
with the greatest earnestness. 

She very many years since began to keep a 
diary; and consulted two, whom she used to call 
her soul-friends—and ever esteemed such her best 
{riends—concerning the best manner of performing 
it. This “diary” she used at first to write every 
evening; but finding that inconvenient, by reason 
of her lord’s long Ulness, which gave her many 
inevitable diversions and interruptions at that 
season, she changed the time into the quiet, silent 
morning, always rising early. And therein, amongst 
other things, she recorded the daily frame of her 
own heart toward God, his signal providences to 
herself and sometimes toward others, his gracious 
manifestations to her soul, returns of prayer, temp- 
tations resisted or prevailing; or whatever might 
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be useful for caution or encouragement, and afford 
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her matter of thankfulness or humiliation. By this 
means she arrived at such experience that she 
could conclude (at least make strong conjectures) 
of the events of things she spread before the Lord 
in prayer, by the frame of her own heart in the 
performance of it, as I could instance in particulars 
if it were convenient. 

She used to call prayer, “heart’s-ease;” as she 
often found it; and though her modesty was such, 
and she was so far from a vain affected ostentation 
of her gifts, that I cannot name one person with 
whom she prayed, yet can I say she was as mighty 
and fervent in prayer as constant and abundant in 
it: for she sometimes, using her voice, hath been 
overheard; and her own lord, knowmg her hours 
of prayer, once conveyed a grave muster into a 
secret place within hearing; who, if I should name 
him, I suppose would not be denied to be a com- 
petent judge, and who much admired her humble 
fervency; for she, praying, prayed; and when she 
used not an audible voice, her sighs and groans 
would echo from her closet at a good distance. 

But if she exceeded herself in any thing as much 
as she excelled others in most things, it was in 
meditation: this was her master-piece. She usually 
walked two hours daily in the morning to meditate 
alone ; in which divine art she was an accomplished 
mistress, both in set times and occasional. In the 
first, choosg some select subject, which she would 
press upon her heart with intensest thoughts till 
she had drawn out all its juice and nourishment; 
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anél in the second, like a spiritual bee, she would 
suck honey from ali occurrences, whole volumes of 
which she hath left behind her. 

After this consecrating of the day with reading 
the Scriptures, prayer, and meditation, a short 
dressing-time, and ordering her domestic affairs, 
or reading some good book, she spent the remaia- 
der of the morning till chapel-prayers, from which 
she was never absent, and at which she was ever 
reverent and a devout example to her whole 
family. 

She was a strict observer of the Lord’s day, 
which is truly called the hedge and fence of reli- 
gion; and though some please themselves to call 
this Judaizmg, to excuse the liberties they indulge 
themselves, I am sure our church hath enjoined us 
all to cry to God for mercy for the breach of, and 
for the grace to incline our hearts to keep the 
fourth commandment, as well as any of the other 
nine. And it is not hard to observe that the 
streams of religion are deep or shallow according 
as those banks are kept up or neglected. 

She was a very devout communicant, seldom 
omitting to prepare her soul with solemn fasting 
to renew her covenant with God. And in the act 
of receiving, I cannot think of her without reflecting 
on St. Stephen, when he saw the heavens opened 
and Jesus standing at God’s right hand, and his 
face was as the face of an angel. 

She was a very serious and attentive hearer of 


the word, and constantly after sermon recollected 
19 
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what she heard—sometimes by writing, always by 
thinking, and calling it to mind—that she might 
inake it her own, and turn it into practice; not 
content to be a forgetful, fruitless hearer only, but 
a doer, that she might be blessed in her deed. 

And such she was for the external performances 
of religion. 

And though this was beautiful and lovely, yet 
her chief glory was within, in the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, in that 
dress of graces which adorned her soul. This 
string was all of orient pearis, and evenly matched, 
not one ill-watered or of unequal size. There was 
not one dried or withered limb, one member waut- 
ing or defective in the new creature; she was com- 
plete in Christ, all of a piece. 

She avowedly designed to represent religion as 
amiable and talking, and free from vulgar prejudice, 
as possibly she might; not so as. might affright and 
scare men from it, but that it might allure them, 
and insinuate itself into their love and liking. To 
this end she was affable, familar, pleasant, of a free 
and agreeable conversation, unaffected, not sour, 
reserved, morose, nor disposed to melancholy, which 
presents religion most disadvantageously. She was 
naturally of the sweetest temper in the world; and 
grace, moculated into such a stock, thrives even 
luxuriantly. Whereas, some crabbed, peevish, sul 
Jen natures starve the best scion they are grafted 
with. And she made grace and nature both sub- 
gervicut to the good cf others, 
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As we say of some neat, well-fashioned persons, 
“‘ whatever they wear becomes them, and sits well,” 
I must do her this right to testify I never saw re- 
ligion become any person better. And wt was 
hard not to approve and love a dress so decent and 
adorning. 

She kept herself free and disinterested from all 
parties and factions, that none might suspect her 
of a design of making proselytes to any but to 
God. 

She was neither of Paul, nor Apollos, nor Cephas, 
but only Christ. [er name was Christian, and her 
surname Catholic. She had a large and unconfined 
soul, not hemmed in or pounded up within the 
circle of any man’s name or drawing; a latitudina- 
rian in the true commendable sense; and whoever 
feared God and wrought righteousness was accept- 
ed of her. | 

She very inoffensively, regularly, devoutly, ob- 
served all the orders of the Church of England, in 
its Liturgy and public service, which she failed not 
to attend twice a day with exemplary reverence; 
yet was she very far from placing religion in ritual 
observances. And I may not deny that she would 
sometimes warm her heart (though never with 
strange fire) at private altars in her own chamber 
or closet. 

She would perfume the company with good dis- 
course, to prevent idle or worse communication, 
not abruptly, upbraidingly, or importunely, which 
is very nauseous and fulsome, and spoils a good 
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game by bad playing. But she was like a spiritual 
stove; you should feel the heat and not see the 
fire, and find yourself in other company amongst 
the sme persons, and rather wonder than perceive 
how you came there. For she would drop a wise 
sentence or moral holy apothegm (with which 
she was admirably furnished, of her own making 
or collection) that suited with, at least was not far 
remote from what was talked of; and commending 
or improving that, she would wind about the 
whole discourse without offence, yea, with plea- 
sure. 

She kept a book of such wise pithy sayings, 
much valuing words which contained great use 
and worth in little compass. 

I shall transcribe a few of many: 

“The almost Christian is the unhappiest man; 
having religion enough to make the world hate 
him, and not enough to make God love him. 

‘“‘God’s servants should be as bold for him as the 
devil’s are for him. 

“What will make thee happy at any time will 
make thee happy at all times. 

““Q Lord, what I give thee doth not please thee, 
unless I give thee myself. So what thou givest 
me shall not satisfy me, unless thou give me thy- 
self. 

“QO Lord, who givest grace to the humble, give 
me grace to be humble. 

“He loves God too little, who loves anything 
with him, which he loves not for him. 
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The true measure of loving God is to love him 
without measure. 

“So speak of God as though men heard thee; 
s0 speak to men as knowing God hears thee. 

“Seneca said, he was better born than to bea 
slave to his body. 

‘Luther said, Christ’s cross is no letter; yet it 
taught him more than all the alphabet. 

‘“We should meditate of Christ’s cross till we 
be fastened as close to him as he was to his cross. 

“By how much the more Christ made himself 
vile for us, by so much the more precious he should 
be to us. 

“We need every day blood for our hearts, as 
water for our hands. 

“‘ He only can satisfy us who satisfied for us. 

“Fle that takes up Christ’s cross handsomely 
shall find it such a burden as wings to a bird, or 
sails to a ship. 

“Tt is a great honor to be almoner to the King 
of heaven. 

“ Who would not starve a lust to feed a saint ? 

“To give is the greatest sensible delight; how 
indulgent, then, is God to annex future rewards to 
what is so much its own recompense! é 

“To be libeled for Christ is the best panegyric. 

“Where affliction is heavy sin is hght. 

“God chastises whom he loves, but he loves not 
to chastise. 

“Sin brought death into the world, and nothing 
but death will carry sin out of the world. 
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Tf all men’s troubles were brought into a com 
mon store, every one would carry back what he 
brought rather than stand to a share of an equal 
division. 

“Though time be not lasting, what depends on 
"It is everlasting. 

“The best shield against slanderers is to live so 
that none may believe them. 

“Fle that revenges an injury acts the part of an 
executioner. He that pardons it acts the part of 
a prince.: 

“‘Sanctified afflictions are spiritual promotions. 

‘Man is a pile of dust and puff of wind. 

“Why are we so fond of that life which begins 
with a cry and ends with a groan?” 

But I will not cloy you; knowing it is safest to 
rise with an appetite, even when we are entertained 
at a banquet. 

It would require a volume to follow the biogra- 
pher with his review of Lady Warwick, as a wife, 
as a friend, as a mother, a landlady, and the mistress 
of a great household—always affectionate, dignified, 
and charitable. The poor, the young children, and 
young scholars of promise were the objects of her 
special and unfailing care. 

But methinks I hear it asked, says the worthy 
chaplain, ““What! had she no spots, no scars, no 
real nor imputed blemishes? how could che live in 
such an age and not be corrupted, or at least tra- 
duced; neither scorched by the fire of infection, 
nor blackened by the smoke of revengeful detrae- 
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tion, for upbraiding the guilty by her innocence? 
This overdoing is undoing, if you make us bclieve 
she had no faults; we shall sooner believe you have 
no truth; and all that you have said hath more of 
romance and what you fancy than narrative of 
what she was or did.” 

I confess it 1s next to a miracle to consider both 
how divine grace enlarged her heart and estab- 
lished her goings, and restrained the tongues of 
others from reproach or showing dislike of that in 
her for which they deride and hate, not to say per- 
secute others. 

But since you are so inguisitive, and seem to 
deny me the just and civil freedom to draw a veil 
of silence over her imperfections, and your curiosity 
will be peeping under that sacred pall which should 
secure and shroud the worst of men from being 
pried into; and the vault and grave, that place of 
darkness and forgetfulness, which should bury all 
defects and render them invisible, must be ran- 
sacked: draw back the curtains, let in the light, 
survey its secret recesses; nor she, nor I in her 
behalf, fear the most piercing eagle-eye or scent. 
Not that I deny her to have been a sinner while I 
adore that grace that made her a saint. 

But these two things I say and will adhere to. 

First, that she was not notoriously defective in 
any grace or virtue. 

Secondly, she was never stained with any scan- 
dalous deformity: another rare mercy; for though 
she did slip now and then, or stumble, if you will, 
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she fell not, much less lay or wallowed to defile ner 
garments ; which I testify not only from mine own 
observation but her own pen. She says, “ After 
God had thus savingly (I hope) wrought upon me, ~ 
I went on constantly, comfortably, in my Christian 
course, though I had many doubts and fears to 
contend with; and did truly obey that precept of 
working out my salvation with fear and trembling ; 
yet God was pleased to carry me still onward; 
and though I too often broke my good resolutions, 
I never renounced them; and though I too often 
tripped in my journey to heaven, yet I never for- 
sook my purpose of going thither.” 

I never heard her blamed for more than two 
faults by the most curious observers and inspectors 
of her disposition or behavior. 

1. Excess of charity. 

2. Defect of anger, or what was reducible to 
those two. Two goodly faults! But even these 
admit apology more easily than they need it. 

1. What was reputed the culpable excess of her 
charity was her credulous easiness to believe most 
people good, or at least better than they were. I 
confess she did bend a little to this right-hand 
error; but if it were a bad effect, it proceeded 
from a good cause. For, as it is observed, that as 
they who are conscious to themselves of some great 
evils, scirce can esteem any less nocent* than 
themselv 2s; so they that have clear and innocent 


* Noxious, injurious. 
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hearts are ready to judge the like of others. 
“Charity thinketh no evil,” and she used this 
good opinion of others as an instrument to make 
them what she was so willing to signify she thought 
them. But thongh she would never despair of 
any men while she found them under the awe of 
God’s authority and word—(for even those may 
recelve some nourishment who eat against stomach, 
and the sieve under the pump may be cleansed, 
though it hold no water)—yet if she observed a 
person to scorn or deride the Scriptures, despise 
God’s ordinances, and turn all that was sacred into 
ridicule, she used, as her phrase was, to set her 
mark upon that man. And I must further add, she 
was neither so often or so much mistaken in her 
judgment of persons as some supposed she was; 
they more misinterpreting her civility than she did 
the other’s sanctity. 

2. For her defect of anger.—This implies (if it 
be faulty) want of zeal against sin and sinners; 
and so it is an unjust charge; for though I confess 
she could not rage and storm, and discover her 
anger, as some persons do who verify the saying, 
“ Anger is a kind of madness,”—for her sedate, 
composed, serene mind, and sweet and amicable 


disposition were scarcely forcible to what was so - 


contrary to her nature; yet would she make deeper 
impressions of her displeasure for great faults, than 
those who appeared most curious; like a still soak- 
ing shower, which will wet more than a driving 
storm. And therefore it was observed, that if any 
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servants had been faulty, they had rather have 
passed the gauntlet thrice of their lord’s most 
furious expressions than have once been sent for 
to their lady’s closet, whose treatment was soft 
words, but hard arguments against them faults; 
and like that silent lightning, which, without the 
noise of thunder, melts the blade and singeth not 
the scabbard. Her reproofs were neither the fright- 
ful hissing, nor the venomed sting, but the pene- 
trating oil of scorpions. 

This httle is enough to extenuate her almost 
commendable faults; and it is a great evidence of 
her goodness that these things were imputed as 
blemishes; for they who would not spare her in 
these little errors showed plainly that she was not 
chargeable with more or greater. 

Never did bird take wing when disentangled 
from a net with greater cheerfulness, nor chirp out 
the pleasures of its unconfined freedom more mer- 
rily, than she did solace herself, when she had 
escaped the noise and crowd of affairs, which ruffled 
and turmoiled her quiet, and suspended the enjoy- 
ment of herself. And when her dearest sister was, 
in the beginning of the iast winter, about to leave 
her, her last farewell she took was in these words: 
“Now I have done my drudgery (meaning her 
business), I will. set to the renewing of my prepa: 
rations for eternity; and she made it the repeated 
business of the last winter. 

She on the Tuesday in Passion-week (March 
26th, 1678) was taken with some indisposition, loss 
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of appetite, and an aguish distemper, and had four 
or five fits, which yet im that season were judged 
both by physicians and her friends more advan- 
tageous to her health than dangerous to her hfe. 
And in this state she continued firced from her fits, 
in her own apprehension and in our hopes, till 
Friday, the 12th of April, on which day she rose 
with good strength, and after sitting up some time, 
being laid upon her bed, discoursing cheerfully and 
piously, one of the last sentences she spake was this, 
turning back the curtain with her hand: 

“ Well, ladies, if I were one hour in heaven, I 
would not be again with you, as well as I love 
you.” 

Thus lived, thus died, this right honorable lady, 
this heroic woman, this blessed saint, this incom- 
parable pattern of flaming zeal for the glory of God 
and burning charity for the good of men, in the 
actual exercise of prayer, according to her own 
desire. For there are many witnesses who have 
testified that they have often heard her say, that if 
she might choose the manner and circumstances of 
her death, she would die praying, by which desire 
she so often anticipated heaven. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 


LADY MACKINTOSH. 


[This noble tribute to a devoted wife is given in the “ Memoirs” of Sir 
games Mackintosh, the ‘philosophical politician” and the humane and 
upright judge—one of the most able and estimable men ever intrusted 
with the adininistration of justice. ] 


ALLOW me, in justice to her memory, to tell you 
what she was, and what I owed her. I was guided 
in my choice only by the blind affection of my 
youth. I found an intelligent companion and a 
tender friend, a prudent mounitress, the most faithful 
of wives, and a mother as tender as children ever 
had the misfortune to Jose. I met a woman who, 
by the tender management of my weaknesses, 
gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. 
She became prudent from affection; and though of - 
the most generous nature, she was taught economy 
and frugality by her love for me. During the most 
critical period of my hfe, she preserved order in 
my affairs, from the care of which she relieved me. 
She. gently reclaimed me from dissipation; she 
propped my weak and irresolute nature; she urged 
my indolence to all the exertions that have been 
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useful or creditable to me; and she was perpetually 
at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvi- 
dence. ‘l’o her I owe whatever I am; to her what- 
ever [ shall be. In her solicitude for my interest, 
she never for a moment forgot my feelings or my 
character. ven in her occasional resentinent, for 
which I but too often gave her cause (would to 
God I could recall those moments!) she had no 
sullenness or acrimony. Her feclings were warm 
and impetuous, but she was piacable, tender, and 
constant. Such was she whom I have lost; and I 
have lost her when her excellent natural sense was 
rapidly improving, after eight years of struggle and 
distress had bound us fast together, and moulded 
our tempers to each other—when a knowledge of 
her worth bad refined my youthful love ito friend- 
ship, before age had deprived it of much of its 
original ardor—I lost her, alas! (the choice of my 
youth and the partner of my misfortunes) at a mo- 
ment when I had the prospect of her sharing my 
better days. 

The philosophy which I have learned only teaches 
me that virtue and friendship are the greatest of 
human blessings, and that their loss is irreparable. 
It aggravates my calamity, mstead of consoling me 
under it. My wounded heart secks another con- 
solation. Governed by these feelings, which have 
m every age and region of the world actuated the 
human mind, I seek relief, and find it, in the sooth- 
ing hope and consolatory opinion that a Benevolent 
Wisdom inflicts the chastisement as well as bestows 
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the enjoyments of human life; that Superintending 
Goodness will one day enlighten the darkness which 
surrounds our nature and hangs over our prospects} 
that this dreary and wretched life is not the whole 
of man; that an animal so sagacious and provident, 
and capable of such proficiency in science and vir- 
tue, is not like the beasts that perish; that there is 
a dwelling-place prepared for the spirits of the just, 
and that the ways of God will yet be vindicated to 
man. ‘The sentiments of religion which were im- 
planted in my mind in my early youth, and which 
were revived by the awful scenes which I have 
seen passing before my tyes in the world, are, I 
trust, deeply rooted in my heart by this great ca- 
lamity. 


THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


BY REV. A. L. STONE. 


Two immediate objects seem to have influenced the author 
of the following pages, in preparing them for the press: one, 
to prompt her readers to a diligent and careful study of the 
Bible; the other, to quicken, in those who sustain the mater- 
nal relation, a sense of their responsibility, and to inspire 
them with a more prayerful devotion to their solemn trust. 
The book itself is the offspring of this double parentage, 
—the habit of the daily study of the Scriptures, and the 
pressure of a mother’s duty. The richest recompense it can 
bring to the writer will be the knowledge that it has led 
other minds, trembling and fainting under that pressure, to 
seek light and guidance, strength and hope, in the teachings 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The wealth of the Scripture fulness in respect to any com- 
manding interest of life is, except to the earnest and laborious 
student, a mine of unknown riches. The careless reader, in 
lightly skimming the surface, may catch the sheen of here 
and there a gem, the glimmer of golden dust; but the rarer 
jewels of truth, the deep-chambered veining ofthe precious 
ore, are to such eyes hidden treasures. The thoughts of God, 
by which he would make us, the pupils of his tuition, wise 
unto salvation, are not in their clear but profound depths so 
easily fathomed. Shutting up all this lore of spiritual things 
in one volume, our divine Teacher has meant us to search and 
master that one book with a patience and thoroughness of 
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acquisition beyond those of all other scholarship. If this 
book were a systematic treatise upon the topics comprehended 
within its broad horizon, like a volume of theological essays, 
the demand for this steady and keen-eyed investigation were 
possibly not so urgent. But the truths it contains are scat- 
tered along its pages, in seeming disorder and disconnection. 
Here stands a sublime doctrine; next comes an impassioned 
song; next, a prophet’s vision of the far future; then a page 
of history, or a chapter of biography, and then some earnest 
exhortation. The sweet voices of the bards, the seer’s mystic 
utterances, the confused shouts of the warriors, fall upon our 
ear in the same wave of sound. The Saviour himself taught 
no body of divinity in philosophic form. He spake and 
wrought as occasion prompted. The scenes of his wander- 
ings, the insulting question of some haughty scribe, the peti- 
tion of some poor sufferer for healing, or the death of one he 
loved, were the texts upon which his lips distilled wisdom. 
So we look for one doctrine in Galilee, for another at the 
well of Sychar, and for another in the desert. Out of the 
utterances of four thousand years we have to gather up the 
sublime whole of revelation. 

It is not strange, therefore, that we are ‘commanded, by 
that word of intense significance, to seARcH the Scriptures. 
This is, not to sit carelessly down, in the hurrying morning, 
and fling open a leaf anywhere, and glance the eye at speed 
along the lines of a short chapter, or the half of a long one. 
It is not to hang at late evening, with heavy eyclids, over a 
brief Psalm, satisfied that we have thus honored the word 
of God. | 

« Searcy,” as the gold-hunter for the glittering scales he 
covets; as the shepherd of the fold for a lamb straying in 
the wilderness, as the woman of the parable for her lost 
piece of silver. We are to srupy the Scriptures, portion by 
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portion, patiently, intently, with commentaries aud Bible 
dictionaries, and ecyclopedias, and whatsoever helps we can 
command ; and, first of all, and most of all, with wrestling 
prayer for divine illumination, as scholars of the Spirit. 

It will be one of the happiest influences of these sketches, 
as it has been their chief inspiration, if they awaken in any 
soul a new relish for the Book of books, and a fresh purpose 
to commune more intimately with its celestial voices. 

And for none were such an influence more precious and 
blessed, than for one sustaining the tender relation, and 
charged with the solemn responsibility, of a morHER. As the 
joy of maternity is hers; as she bears and nurtures the new 
life waking to a deathless being ; as its first pulses of vitality 
and consciousness beat next to her heart, and beneath her eye; 
as none ean come, in the tenderness and closeness of this nat- 
ural tie, between her and her ehild; so the earliest, nearest, 
and most determinate forees that mould the character of that 
young aspirant for immortality, are those she wields. They 
are shed silently as dews of night. Their author may be 
altogether unconscious, and purposeless in their administration. 
But none the less are they potent and controllmg. The first 
sights those wondering eyes open upon, the first sounds that 
fall upon the ear, all the surroundings of the cradle and the 
nursery, leave images of themselves on that young brain never 
to be effaced, and shaping the first rudimental elements of 
character. 

How many unwritten histories, one day to be published, ' 
keep within their hidden volumes the memorial of these infi- 
nitesimal and subtle influences that have the first access to the 
heart, and inweave themselves with its earliest sentiments and 
passions ! 

How needful that a relation, so linked with human destinies 
here and hereafter, should be instructed and furnished out of 
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the Divine Manual. —that all which is warning and all which 
is consoling in the historic examples which it recards of such 
a relation, should press with its hopes and fears the maternal 
heart! What other light shines so clear to guide ?— what 
other wisdom can give safe responses when this momentous 
question exercises that heart? ‘“ For what end, and by what 
principles and methods, shall I train my child ?” 

To awaken this question with unthinking spirits; to enter 
with quick and large sympathies into the solicitudes of every 
Christian mother ; to gather into one picture gallery, from the 
wide ranges and scattered sketches of inspiration, the portrait- 
ures of those in the elder ages who wrought blessing or curs- 
ing in this one relation ; to lead all, who may gaze with inter- 
est upon the faint copies, to seek for themselves the presence 
of the originals, and so to help the sanctification of the homes 
of our land, 1s the mission on which this little volume is sent 
forth. 

With what simple beauty and pathos, with what careful 
fidelity to sacred history, and with what diligence of investi« 
gation, the author has accomplished her task, we may confi- 
dently leave her readers to testify. 


‘¢ Hintusips,” Roxpury. 
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MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE, 


THE BIBLE. 


My Bible! my precious, blessed Bible! what 
were life without thee ? Guide of my otherwise 
wandering feet, solace of all my cares! Only 
competent instructor of my ignorance — truest, 
safest counsellor in difficulty — most cheerful 
companion in hours of darkness! Rich treasure- 
house, in which are stored the thoughts of my 
God, his purposes of mercy toward a ruined 
world! Inexhaustible fountain of pure and sweet 
waters, from which I daily drink and am re 
freshed ! 

‘‘ With thee conversing I forget all time.” 
My dull, earthly spirit, quickened by the spirit 
divine which illumines thy pages, rises invigor- 
- ated and gladdened from every fresh communion 
1* 
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With thee, I witness, delighted, creating wonders. 
I see earth, robed in beauty, spring from chaos at 
the Almighty mandate, and listen to the song of 
the morning stars. I converse with the first 
parents of our race amid their Eden joys, and 
shed tears of pity over the bitter and dark reverse. 
With Noah and his liberated family I rejoice, as 
the long-absent sun lights the mountain-top, and 
from the sacred altar goes-up the incense of grat- 
itude to the God of winds and waves. [I listen 
and admire while Abraham pleads, and Moses 
talks with God as a man talketh with his friend. 
For me the sweet psalmist of Israel pours forth 
rich strains of heavenly melody, and the prophet 
thunders the threatenings of Jehovah upon his 
backsliding people. I follow down the long track 
of ages with eager step, beholding on every side 
the wonders God hath wrought, and singing ever, 
as I go, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord! Praise him for 
his mighty acts! Happy is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help!’’? Folded and laid 
aside as a garment by his powerful hand, I see 
the fading glories of the old dispensation give 
place to simpler, but more delightful and signifi- 
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cant ceremonies. ‘Touched by his finger, I see 
Judea’s pride, the joy of the whole earth, the 
city of her God, crumbling to dust; and on its 
ruins, built by Almighty power, there rises an 
edifice in comparison of which the former shall 
not be mentioned nor come into mind. 

But, O, most precious of all the joys thou hast 
in store for those that love thee is the record of 
His life and death who is the believer’s portion, 
whom having not seen he loves, his refuge and 
hiding-place, the source of joy unspeakable to 
his soul. Sere, indeed, I am fed with living 
bread. Again and again, with new wonder and 
love, I study the history of my Redeemer’s 
earthly sojourn. With intense and absorbing 
interest I ponder on his mysterious birth, his 
wonderful childhood, the cares and labors of his 
most sorrowful life, and the mighty agonies of 
his atoning death. | 

There is no theme interesting to man of which 
thou canst not speak. Blest book of God! Vain 
is it that I strive to show thy worth to me! 
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WE propose, in the pages of this volume, tc 
record the results of an earnest and diligent study 
of the Bible with reference to this particular 
topic, and to gather together, in as interesting a 
manner as we may, such instruction and encour- 
agement as ib will afford mothers in their import- 
ant work. 

Of all the mothers who have lived in our world, 
those who are mentioned in the Bible are the only 
ones of whom God has ever spoken. ‘To millions 
upon millions he has given the care of children, 
and capabilities for their proper nurture. Many 
of them, doubtless, have been faithful mothers, 
whom he has blessed, whose prayers he has 
heard, whose children he has numbered among 
his jewels. But whether he has approved or 
censured we know not from his own mouth, and 
shall not know till the final day. Some have 
passed from earth; and some still live, but their 
record is not here. In the Sible, however, there 
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are the names of those concerning whom God has 
spoken. We do not know, until we give ourselves 
to the study, how many there are, nor how much is 
said of them. But, be it more or less, it will be 
decply interesting and important. It will, per- 
haps, enable us to understand better how the 
heart of our heavenly Father is affected toward 
the mothers of the earth — with what feelings he 
regards them, as they toil on amid their cares and 
anxieties. It will bind us to him in new bonds. 
It will elevate our views. It will refine and 
purify our affections. It will make the relations 
Wwe sustain appear more sacred and solemn in our 
eyes, as we shall see them taking hold on eternity. 
It will lead us to more earnest prayer — to more 
cheerful, hopeful efforts for the best welfare of 
our precious ones. It will endear to us the holy 
Scriptures, the invaluable conimunications of sov- 
ereign wisdom and love to us who are ignorant 
and erring. Let us cast aside the indifference 
which even Christians are prone to fecl to this 
book of God, and come to the study of it as toa 
fresh fountain, and in the spirit of those who look 


eagerly for instruction to a wise and loved teacher 
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To breathe thus a while, from time to time, the 
pure alinosphere of God’s presence, will give us 
new spiritual health and vigor. Lo become 
acyuainted with his thoughts and opinions will 
greatly enrich our minds and hearts, and furnish 
us a more correct standard than we can possibly 
gain from the world, by which to measure all 
relations, and duties, and promised gain. 

We offer our earnest prayer, that he who 
inspired and dictated this volume will enable us 
to gain from it all the instruction which he 
intended it should convey. 


EVE. 


Prriaps no character of earthly history, if we 
except only our Lord Jesus Christ, gathers abeut 
itself so much of interest, calls forth such deep | 
and varying emotions, or affords such important 
instruction, as does that of our first mother , 
certainly in no other do we find such marked 
contrasts, such strange vicissitudes Hers was 
indeed a checkered life. It could hardly be 
compared, like ours, to an ‘‘ April day ;” the 
clouds were too black and portentous, the sun 
shine too brilliant. Not on her path shone ‘‘a 


? 


little sun,’’ nor dropped ‘‘a little rain.’’ The 
elfulgence of heaven and the driving tempest 
were fitter types. To her lips was presented a 
draught of pure, unalloyed, and perfect happi- 
ness. Ilfor a few brief days she tasted bliss com- 
plete. bButthe 3up from which she drank through 
lingering centuries contained dregs of bitterest 
woe. She listened, delighted, to the thrilling 


toves of nature’s harp, touched by Almighty skul, 
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and tuned to nicest harmony; and on her ear 
grated the harsh and fearful discord, when the 
surious strings were shattered by her own dis- 
obedient hand. ‘To her it was given to look upon 
life in its perfection, when the earth yielded her 
luxuriant fruits spontaneously ; when flowers of 
every hue and thornless roses blossomed about 
her path; when animals of various names, obe- 
dient to man, and gentle in disposition, gambolled 
and frisked at her side, and there was none tc 
molest or make afraid. And she gazed also, in 
sorrowiul amaze, at the bitter contrast, when the 
ground, cursed for man’s sake, brought forth 
thorns and thistles, and universal war raged 
among the tribes of the forest. She alone, of 
all her daughters, enjoyed in its completeness, 
unmarred and entire, true conjugal bliss. Fairest 
of them all in person, and most excellent in char- 
acter, she was most worthy of the love which she 
received from her husband, such love as no son 
of Adam has since been able to bestow. But 
even on this domestic happiness she saw the 
hnghting mildew fall, and her path of life thence- 


forth, even when trodden by her hushand’s side, 
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led often tbrough dark, and wretched, and jarring 
scenes. Our mother Eve! How has her name 


ever summoned the most conflicting emotions and 





thoughts, — approval and censure, admiration 
and contempt, blessing and cursing! Around 
her poetry has thrown all its enchantments, por- 
traying her beautiful and lovely beyond compare ; 
and on her devoted head have the maledictions of 
a race been showered, as on the most sinful of 
God’s creation. The stern and truth-telling 
oracles of God, neither charmed by poetry nor 
swayed by prejudice, present her to us, in one 
hour exalted, dignified, and holy, the fit com- 
panion of man in his best estate, worthy the 
society of angels, and even of God himself; in 
the next, fallen, weak and sinful, the victim 
of Satan’s artful wiles, an object of pity to all 
holy beings, and the wretched subject of divine 
displeasure. 


EVE AS A MOTIIER. 


We might follow the contrasts presented in 
ive’s history to any extent, or dwell upon the 
absorbing topics afforded by her state of primeval 
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innocence in Eden; for it is there we best love te 
contemplate her. But our design leads us else- 
where. We wish to study her character as a 
mother ; to look upon her in relation to her own 
immediate family, and gather such lessons as we 
may from the ‘‘ brief memorial’”’ which the sacred 
writer has left on record concerning her. The 
picture is not a bright one. Guilt and fear have 
drawn the outline, and a violated law has hung 
the heavens with dark and threatening gloom. 
Yet it is not all dark. Despair has not been per- 
mitted to touch it with her death-dyed. pencil. 
Hope shows here and there an opening in the 
clouds; and Faith, best messenger from God to 
sinful men, has hung it where celestial rays stream 
brightly upon it, and insensibly draw the gazer’s 
thoughts upward to their source — to Him whe 
in the midst of judgment still remembers mercy, 
and who would thus point erring creatures to a 
dwelling in his own abode of eternal light. 

It is no longer Paradise, but an earthly home, 
upon which we look. It was, without doubt, a 
rude and simple habitation which Adam and Eve 


first tenanted. Perhaps it was provided, as was 
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their first clothing, by the immediate care oi God 
However this may be, it served for shelter and 
repose, and was to them a home. From this spot 
Adam went daily forth to earn by the sweat of 
his brow their needed subsistence, leaving Live to 
her lighter but not less necessary toil. Here, day 
after day, she pursued her avocations, and com 
muned with her own thoughts. Already had the 
dreaded curse commenced its work. Often sad 
and dispirited, weary, weak and suffering, filled 
with forebodings of the future, pressed by sore 
regret for the past, alarmed by unwonted distress 
in all her frame, she began to understand the 
meaning of those fearful words, ‘‘I will greatly 
multiply the sorrow of thy conception.’’ Added 
to this, with her, doubtless, ever abode a deep 
feeling of sinfulness, a consciousness of innocence 
cleparted, a bitter remembrance of what she had 
been, and a humiliating sense of her altered 
character. The serenity of mind, the integrity 
of purpose, the purity of soul, were gone forever ; 
and, worse than all, she knew, she felt, that her 
children would inherit, not her glory, but her 
sin and shame. Our deepest sympathies are 
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called forth as we behold her thus. But even 
then all was not darkness in hersoul. The same 
voice that pronounced the curse had also prom- 
ised deliverance from it, and that deliverance was 
to come to her as a mother. Expecting this, 
Eve probably looked forward to the birth of the 
first human child with such emotions as no mother 
has since experienced. 

At length the day came. ‘‘She brought forth 
her first-born son.’ We can imagine something 
of the joy and gratitude which followed her 
anguish, as with her husband she gazed upon the 
helpless being. A mother’s instincts taught her, 
all inexperienced and unaided as she was, to care 
for its wants and support its feebleness. How 
many exclamations of surprise and admiration 
and affection were bestowed on this first infant, 
we do not know. The theme of many an earnest 
conversation, an object of ever-increasing interest, 
we feel that his coming brought new happiness to 
the sad hearts of his parents, and was to them a 
proof that God, though justly displeased, was still 
their friend, even as in their sinless days. Only 
one expression from his mother’s lips is recorded, 
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but that reveals a hidden world of thought: ‘I 
have gotten a man from the Lord.’’ Poor Hye! 
how many experiences of hope deferred were yet 
to be her portion! How bitter was to be her dis- 
appointment now! The Lord had promised that 
her seed should bruise the serpent’s head, and she 
verily thought this had been he. 

Time passed on, and she was the mother of 
another son ; and we infer from the sacred narra- 
tive, though no direct mention is made of them, 
that daughters also graced this first human home. 
Ifere we wish for more hght. We long for some 
account of that family circle. We can hardly 
rest satisfied to know so little on a subject which 
interests us so deeply. We can, indeed, imagine 
them a bright and happy group, and picture to 
ourselves their probable circumstances. But we 
have a thousand questions to ask, and especially 
cencerning their mother’s daily instructions and 
care. lixhaustless themes we know she had on 
which to dwell, and we are persuaded that she 
lost no opportunity of impressing the lessons 
which she had learned by bitter experience. We 
seem to see their animated looks as she described 
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the beauty and glory of her Eden home ; and the 


awe which would steal over their young faces, as 





with sorrowing heart she told them of the sin of 
their parents, and of Jehovah’s displeasure, which 
banished them thence. We can deem that they 
were never weary of listening to the oft-told but 
ever-wonderful tale. We can understand, too, 
that Adam and Eve both regarded with intense 
anxiety the unfolding minds and hearts of their 
children. To any true mother the development 
of character in her child is a source of deepest 
solicitude. But how earnestly must Hve have 
watched from day to day the working of that 
deadly poison which her own folly had infused . 
What joy must have been hers when she saw 
a, disposition to love and obey their Maker in 
any of her little flock! and we can well believe 
that, as she marked evil tempers and rebellious 
passions, 


‘¢ Her smitten conscience felt as sharp a pain 


As if she fell from innocence acain.”’ 


Over these scenes of daily life — over her 
hopes and fears, her cares and sorrows — the veil 
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of oblivion has fallen. We ask in vain concern- 
ing them all. We shall never know, until we 
meet our first mother in heaven, what we would 
most wish to learn. Through long, long cen- 
turies her life was lengthened out. She saw her 
loved and gentle Abel all ghastly in death, mur- 
dered by nim who at his birth was to her the 
promised of the Lord. She saw many sons and 
daughters around her, and their descendants for 
nearly a thousand years. She saw the earth filled 
with violence and wickedness, and beheld her own 
children debased by idolatry, and wilfully ignorant 
of the God whose presence she and her husband 
had so often welcomed as their chiefest joy, the 
crowning delight of Paradise. Bitter proofs of 
Patan’s malignant influence she saw on every 
side, but it was not permitted her to hail the 
Deliverer, for whom she still, without doubt, con- 
. tinued to look until her eyes were dim, and hei 
form was bowed with age. 

But the evening came to her, which sooner or 
later comes to all. The shadows of death fell 
upon her, and in some spot of earth she has a 


prave. When, or where, or how she died, we are 
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not told, nor whether she departed in peace. But 
we receive the impression, we scarcely know how, 
perhaps from her exclamation at the birth of 
Cain, that she died in the faith of a Redeemer. 
We feel, as we have said, that he was her hfe- 
long hope, and we expect to meet her in that 


higher and more delightful Paradise, whose joys 





have long since compensated her for the sorrows 
of earth. 

We have but briefly and faintly shadowed forth 
some of the thoughts which suggest themselves 
as we study the history of Eve. One lesson we 
would gather, and our labor shall not then be 
vain. We would learn from her to estimate the 
true value of the favor of God. That favor she 
once enjoyed. In the eyes of the infinite Jeho- 
vah she was sinless and pure, and beneath his 
smile her days were passed. Bright days they 
were, of unmingled bliss. How wretched and 
heart-sick must she have been when the smile 
was withdrawn, and her disobedience had brought 
in its stead a frown of displeasure! We who have 
lived from our infancy in the cold atmosphere of 


a revolted world amid griefs, and pains, and 
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death, and who ever look upon second causes, 
can understand little of the connection which 
Eve saw between transgression and its conse- 
quences. To her, the approbation of God was 
only another name for all her joy in Hiden, and 
his displeasure was the immediate source of every 
sorrow she endured. Let us endeavor ourselves 
to appreciate this truth more fully than we have 
ever done, and teach it in all its extent to our 
children. ‘* His favor is life; his loving-kind- 
ness is better than life.’ 
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ir may be deemed irrelevant to our subject. 
and perhaps useless, to dwell even for a moment 
on the antediluvian history of the world, or upon 
the period between the flood and the call of Abra- 
ham, since during that long period there is ne 
history of the life of any mother, and scarcely 1 
the name of cone mentioned. Yet we know that 
he human race multiphed fast; that there were 
thousands of mothers then living ; and we may 
possibly gather something of interest concerning 
them, if we study closely. Be this as it may, it 
is necessary that we gain some distinct and accu- 
rate knowledge of the condition and habits of 
men at that remote era, in order that we may 
more fully comprehend the character and mission 
of those mothers who will occupy our future 
attention. 

The first mother mentioned after Eve is the 


wife of Cain. Little, indeed, is said of her; we 
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do not even know her name; but we learn enough 
to enlist for her our sympathies, and induce our 
esteem. She was the daughter of Adam and 
Hve, the sister of Cain and Abel. Many years 
of her life were probably passed in the pleasant 
companionship of parents and brothers and sis- 
ters, and in comparative happiness. But a dark 
and bitter day came —a wretched day. Abel, 
the gentle and beloved, is murdered; and Cain, 
the son, the husband, the brother, the most im- 
portant member of the little circle, is guilty of 
his blood, and henceforth a fugitive and wanderer, 
cursed of God, and feared by all who once loved 
him. He goes forth from home and friends,. but 
he goes not alone. By his side is found the wife 
of his youth, self-exiled for his sake. A happy 
wife she is not— that were impossible; but a 
faithful wife and true, since she leaves all that 
she holds dear besides, and clings to him. To 
the east of Kden they take their way, and com- 
mence their life anew in the land of Nod. But 
even upon Cain, the outcast and the murderer, 
there are shed the blessings and bounty of Heav- 
en. In those far-distant days it could be said, 
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as now, ‘‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the 
just and on the unjust” They were not long 
alone ; an infant is born, to cheer and hallow, 
with its helplessness and seeming innocence, 
their humble dwelling; and the name they give 
it— Enoch, the consecrated — seems to indicate 
some repentance in the father’s heart, some desire 
to return to the worship and love of God. 
Whether this be true or not, we learn from his 
name, and from the fact that a city was built in 
his honor, that he was a beloved child; we 
catch some glimpse of the mother’s joy and the 
father’s pride ; we learn enough to link us, by 
the bond of human sympathy and kindred feel- 
ing, to that second of earth’s mothers. We pity 
her sorrows ; we honor her for her faithful devotion 
to her husband ; we rejoice with her in the birth 
of her child. ‘Two lnes in the sacred volume 
contain all that is recorded of her, but they were 
not written in vain. 

After the birth of Inoch, the sacred history 
proceeds rapidly. The descendants of Cain be- 


some numerous, and build citics, or hamlets, as 
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they might more properly be called; they invent 
useful arts; they cultivate the soil, and the 
blessings and evils incident to the communities 
of earth are found among them. After several 
generations, Adah and Zillah, wives of Lamech, 
are mentioned, and we are led to contemplate 
hem as representatives of a class of which we, 
in these better days, know httle. We cannot 
think of them pleasantly. We do not understand 
how they could share that most sacred of all treas- 
ures to a woman, her place in her husband’s 
heart. We think they could not have been hap- 
py; we are sure they must have had fearful 
temptations. In their family circle imagination 
almost fears to linger; we look for scenes of 
discord, and we are sure that polygamy, though ° 
permitted, was never a part of the divine plan. 
And yet Adah and Zillah were mothers, and they 
had sons who were distinguished im their gene- 
ration, and are remembered still as the inventors 
of useful and delightful arts; and we can im- 
aeine the deep interest with which the efforts of 
industry and ingenuity were watched from day 


to day, and the approbation and joy which 


») 
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crowned their success. There music first sent 
forth her harmonies; there the first tent was 
spread ; there first instruments of brass and iron 
were used; there, according to the ancient Rab- 
‘bins, the wheel first hommed its monotonous tune 
under woman’s busy hands; and, as if to crown 
these family honors, the first recorded poetry 
falls from the lips of Lamech himself. They 
were no ordinary family. Would that the hallow- 
ing influence of the worship of God had com- 
pleted the picture ! 

Time rolled on, and with it brought such 
developments of human character and tendencies 
as caused even the Creator himself, in the strong 
language of inspiration, to repent that he had 
made man. For years the community which were 
gathered about Adam and Seth kept themselves 
distinct from Cain’s posterity, and retained in its 
purity the worship of the true God. But at 
length they conimingled, and gradually almost 
every trace even of the knowledge of Jehovah 
vanished from the earth. Universal atheism 
or idolatry prevailed ; universal sensuality de- 
based the race. “ All flesh corrupted his way.” 
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In the full belief that existence terminated at 
death, the sucredness of human life was disre- 
garded, and murder stalked forth unmasked and 
fearless. ‘* The earth was filled with violence.”’ 

A few exceptions there were. A few patri- 
archal saints lived many years to mourn over and 
rebuke the wickedness of their descendants, and 
to testify to them of the existence and goodness 
of the Creator. To these, from time to time, he 
revealed himself, and gave them instruction and 
encouragement. But, one after another, these 
monitors, hoary, not with years, but with the 
weight of centuries, sank to their graves, and 
with their departing spirits fled the last hope for 
the wretched race of man. In vain had Adam 
for nearly a thousand years remained as a witness 
for the truth relating to the mighty wonders of 
creating wisdom. In vain had Enoch walked 
with God, and been borne up before their eyes, 
untouched by death, to convince them of a high- 
er and holier existence. In vain had the Al- 
mighty so ordered the length of man’s life that 
the long chain of evidence from Adam to Noah 
had but one connecting link, Methuselah having 
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many years conversed with both. In vain did 
Neah go daily forth one hundred and twenty 
years to his work upon the ark, manifesting his 
faith in God’s commands, and warning them 
against the coming evil day. ‘They were com- 
pletely hardened. ‘‘ They ate and drank, they 
were marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood 
came and destroyed them all.’’ 

The morning on which Noah uncovered the 
ark, and looked abroad upon nature rejoicing in 
the recovered sunlight, saw no vestige of the 
multitudes who had once inhabited the earth. 
One experiment had been tried. The race is 
now to commence again. Noah was an obedient 
servant of God, and had instructed his children 
to follow his steps. The first act of the hberated 
family was to gather about the altar of sacrifice. 
Will the spirit of piety keep pace with the mul- 
tinlying thousands of men? Alas! alas! how 
quickly is it proved that there 1s no inherent ex- 
cellence in human nature! How surely is it of 


? 


the ‘‘earth, earthy,’’ and all its tendencies down- 


ward How true isit, also, that, thus degraded 








am 
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and debased, it has no power of self-elevation or 
purification! A few short years sufficed to show 
this in the case of Noah’s descendants. They 
scattered abroad ; they built mighty cities; they 
cultivated the arts, and increased in knowledge 
wonderfully ; but in moral excellence they sunk 
with rapid fall to the lowest point. Probably we 
have no conception of the extent and utter folly 
of the idolatry which prevailed immediately be- 
fore the birth of Abraham. Lords many and 
gods innumerable had dominion over the tribes of 
men,—the hosts of heaven, the beasts of 
forest and field, the fowls of the air, reptiles, 
inanimate things, and graven images, to all of 
whom were ascribed a character wholly polluted 
and immeasurably vile. The existence of the 
true and living God was wholly unknown, save 
to a few scattered individuals. The idea of a 
pure and holy being was not only lost, but all 
power of appreciating such a character had also 
been destroyed, by the habitual indwelling of cor- 
rupting thoughts, and the constant expression and 
manifestation of sensual emotions. Already was 
the earth prepared for another flood. But Goce 


3* 
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had determined not thus again to destroy the 
work of his hands. Another plan will be devised ; 
these sunken creatures he will elevate ; this 
ruined race he will redeem. 

Our future study will unfold this plan of 
mighty grace, as we see what part in its execu. 
tion was allotted to the mothers whose names are 


mentioned in the progress of its accomplishment 


SARAH AND HAGAR. 


In pursuance of the plan which he had devised 
for the redemption of the race of man, God 
appeared to Abraham, the son of Terah, in a 
city called Ur, in Chaldea, and directed him to 
leave his country, and dwell in the land of 
Canaan. Among the nations, perhaps the Chal- 
deans had departed less from the simplicity of a 
true faith and worship than many others ; but 
they were still idolaters, and Ur, as appears from 
recent discoveries, was their sacred city. It is 
not necessary that we should dwell upon the 
familiar details of Abraham’s separation from his 
country and kindred. Suffice it, that the object 
of his being thus separated by God was, that 
through his faith and obedience, through his in- 
structions to his family, and through the seed after- 
ward promised, the knowledge and worship of the 
only trne God should be gradually disseminated. 

Abraham obeyed the command of Jehovah, and 


was accompanied in his wanderings by the wife 
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of his youth ; henceforth the partner of his exile, 
and a helpmeet in his cares. They had spent 
hardly a year in Canaan, when a famine compelled 
them to repair to Egypt, where they remained 
three months. Sarah was a very beautiful woman, 
and Abraham knew that she would be peculiarly 
attractive to the Egyptians, because so much 
more fair than their swarthy countrywomen; and 
the account of his deception in calling her his 
sister, with the consequent trouble, stands on the 
sacred page, a beacon against the folly of distrust- 
ing God, and resorting to prevarication. The 
beauty of the fair Chaldean was soon in every 
mouth, and Sarah was taken from her supposed 
brother to the king’s household, to go through the 
preliminary ceremonies and purifications which 
were requisite to her becoming his wife, and which 
usually occupied about a month. What Abraham 
suffered during this interval, and what were her 
own trials, we can only imagine. Notting is said 
of the prayers which the patriarch must have 
offered to God ; nothing recorded of the anguish 
and tears of the wife, who had taken, as she 


believed, a final leave of her husband, and wag 
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destined to the honor of being a favorite of 
Egypt’s monarch. The trial was severe. God, 
however, interposed to save them from their fears. 
This judgments caused Pharaoh to inquire into the 
truth, and to restore Sarah before the month of 
preparation was ended. He dismissed them from 
his dominions without injury, but not without 
severe rebuke, and they returned to Canaan. 
Ten years passed away, during which time 
Sarah’s name is not mentioned. They had no 
children, but 1t must not be inferred that, because 
she had not a mother’s ‘cares, she was therefore 
unoccupied. It is recorded that at one time 
Abraham went out to fight against the Assyrian 
king with more than three hundred trained ser- 
vants. ‘These were all born in his house, the 
sacred writer informs us, and were capable of 
bearing arms. If we add to these those who must 
have retnained in charge of the flocks and herds, 
and the women and children, we may, perhaps, 
form some idea of the family over which Sarah 
presided as mistress. The phrase ‘‘ trained ser- 
vants’’ signifies catechised, or instructed. We 


know that wherever Abraham pitched his tent, as 


as 
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he removed from place to place, he erected an 
altar, and in the midst of his assembled family 
offered sacrifices to God. ‘*I know him,”’ said 
' the Lord, ‘‘ that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord.’”’ That Sarah was a faith- 
ful wife, a prudent and discreet housekeeper, and 
willing to aid her husband in this important work 
of training his household to serve God, we have 
no reason to doubt. ‘That she ‘‘ labored, working 
with her own hands,’’ or strictly superintended 
the labor of her servants, we infer from the fact 
that when strangers were to be entertamed Abra- 
ham calls upon her to prepare the needed food. 
We think of her as the energetic, active head of 
a large and well-ordered family, and God doubt- 
less aided and qualified her for the station she 
occupled. | 
Soon after their return from Egypt, God had 
appeared again to Abraham, and renewed his 
covenant with him, assuring him that the land of 
Canaan should be given to his posterity, whe 
should be as the sands of the sea-shore, innumer- 
able. But the years rolled by, and there was ne 
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aien of the fulfilment of this promise. Surah, 
who seems not to have possessed the unshaken 
faith which characterized her husband, despairing 
of herself becoming a mother, resorted at length 
to an expedient which is revolting to us, and 
which proved disastrous to the peace of all con- 
cerned init. The laws and customs of the land 
countenanced polygamy, and Abraham, in com- 
phance with Sarah’s wishes, took Hagar, her 
bond-woman, ‘for a secondary wife, in hope of 
gaining the long-desired blessing. Hagar was 
an Egyptian, and had probably become one of 
their family during their sojourn in her native 
land. She seems to have been a favorite servant, 
and was certainly honored in being selected as 
the object of her master’s regards. The desired 
end was obtained. Hagar soon had the prospect 
of becoming a mother. But the happiness which 
Sarah anticipated did not follow. As might have 
been foreseen, her own jealous feelings were 
roused, and Hagar soon manifested the vanity 
and insolence which her situation, now so supe- 
rior to that of her mistress, naturally called forth. 


She manifested her contempt in a@ manner so 
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marked that Sarah’s indignation could not be 
controlled ; but, instead of blaming only herself, 
she reproached her husband. She insinuated that 
clagar stood too high in his estimation, and called 
upon God to witness that she was wronged. The 
most serious unhappiness now reigned in this 
hitherto quiet family. Abraham might have re 
monstrated with Sarah, or reproached her in turn , 
he might have claimed the right to protect Hagar 
as his wife; but the digmty and ‘excellence of 
his character appear in his answer: ‘* Thy maid 
is in thine hand; do to her as it pleaseth thee.”’ 
‘¢ Sarah afflicted her.’’ Whether it is intended 
that she inflicted personal chastisement upon her, 
as some commentators affirm, or whether the 
affliction consisted of bitter words, which to a 
sensitive spirit are worse than blows, we cannot 
decide. Whatever was done was sufficient to 
drive Hagar, in desperation, from her presence. 
She fled hastily to go to Egypt, her native land, 
but sunk exhausted, friendless, and ready te 
perish, by a fountain in the wilderness of Shur. 
Most beautiful is the description which follows 


the account of her flight, and wonderfully does it 
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show the tender mercy of God toward those who 
are in trouble. An angel of the Lord secks her 
in her woe. He, without whose notice the spar- 
row cannot fall, is not unmindful of helpless, suf- 
fermg woman. ‘* And he said, Hagar, Sarai’s 
maid, whence camest thou? and whither wilt 
thou go?’’? Te does not call her Abraham’s 
wife. It is not his part to increase her pride, 
and aggravate her discontent. Ife reminds her 
of her true condition, and calls up entirely differ- 
ent thoughts from those which she has been 
indulging. Those simple questions startle her 
from the tumultuous emotions of rebellion and 
presumption. Whence had she come? Troma 
happy, loving home, where she had been the 
favorite of an indulgent and gentle mistress; a 
home which would speedily be yet dearer to her 
as the birth-plauce of her child, — that child who 
was to be the supposed heir to her master and all 
his sainted privileges; from friends, from com- 
panions, all whom she loved; and she had left 
them! and whither was she going?) How might 
she answer, when she knew not? How idle 


and impotent now scemed her previous feelings ! 
A 


ath 
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Those questions had flashed light on her darkened 
heart, and humbled her at once ; and simply and 
truthfully she answered, ‘‘I flee from the pres- 
ence of my mistress Sarat.”’ 

The angel, who was no other than the glorious 
Messenger of the Covenant, directed her to return 
and submit herself to her mistress, and then, to 
comfort her, and enable her to bear her lot, 
unfolded the future. He told her she would bear 
a son, and bade her call him Ishmael. This 
is the first name given by God to any man before 
his birth. It signifies, ‘* The Lord hath heard, 


? 


or will hear,’’ and would always remind her of 
his interposition in her behalf. ‘* Because,’’ said 
he, ‘‘the Lord hath heard thy affliction.’’? He 
does not say, hath heard thy prayer, nor does it 
appear that she offered any. Tas the affliction of 
his creatures such a voice that it thus reaches the 
Almighty ear’? Do the woes of the humblest, 
the poor bond-woman, call to her aid the Angel- 
Jehovah unsought? O, what a view into the 
heart of infinite love do these few words afford! 
He then utters that remarkable, prophetic descrip- 


tion of the descendants of Ishmael, concerning 
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which Dr. Adam Clarke says, ‘‘It furnishes an 
absolute demonstrative argument of the divine 
origin of the Pentateuch. To attempt its refuta- 
tion, in the sight of reason and common sense, 
would convict of most ridiculous presumption and 
excessive folly.’”’ ‘* He shall be a wild man ; his 
hand will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand shall be against him; and he shall dwell in 
the presence of all his brethren.’’ ‘*‘ We have only 
to turn to the page of history to see how appo- 
site this character has been in all ages to the Arab 
race, the descendants of Ishmael. They have 
occupied the same country, and followed the same 
mode of life, from the days of their great ances- 
tor down to the present time ; and range the wide 
extent of burning sands which separate them from 
all surrounding nations, as rude, as savage, and as 
untractable, as the wild ass himself.’’ ‘* Behold, 
as wild asses in the desert, go they forth to their 
work betimes for a prey: the wilderness yieldeth 
food for them and for their children.’’ We have 
not time to dwell upon all the beauties of this 
wonderful prophecy, but bee our readers not to be 
satisfied by merely reading it in their Bibles. If 
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they will study it thoroughly in the light which 
its fulfilment during four thousand years affords, 
they will be amply repaid for the labor. 

Whether Hagar had imbibed the faith of Abra- 
ham and Sarah in the true God, or whether her 
heart still clung to the idols of her early home, 
we do not know. When she cast herself, trem- 
bling and fainting, upon the ground by the well- 
side in the wilderness, she probably thought not 
of turning to either for aid. Weary and sick in 
body, and tempest-tost on a sea of conflicting 
passions, she, thought only of her wretchedness, 
and scarcely hoped for deliverance. Now how 
changed! Refreshed, comforted, blessed, she 
rises with humility and joy in her heart, and 
expressions of devout gratitude on her lips, and 
prepares to retrace her steps. She could ne 
longer doubt the existence and infinite kindness 
of Abraham’s God. When she had thought her- 
self alone, he was near, a witness to all her grief. 
When her master, whom she so much loved, the 
father of her child, had with seeming indifference 
given her up to her mistress, and that mistress 
had dealt hardly with her, and she felt she had 
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not a friend on earth, he had befriended her, had 
spoken words of kindness, and promised her great 
and wonderful blessings. She had seen him, she 
had heard his voice. Awe-struck, and wondering 
that she still lived after having seen Jehovah, she 
turned from the spot, which from that day was 
called ‘* The well of the angel of life, who 
appeared there.”’ 

Hagar returned to her home, as she had been 
directed, but whether she went to peace or fur- 
ther affliction is not disclosed. We infer, how- 
ever, that her own altered deportment, and the 
birth of her child, which occurred soon after, put 
an end for the time to the bitter troubles caused 
by Sarah’s unhappy expedient. Abraham was 
extremely fond of his son, and Sarah regarded 
him as her own; and doubtless the mother’s heart 
rejoiced in seeing the boy an object of such care. 
He was exalted far above herself in station; but 
she was his mother, and permitted to perform 
toward him a mother’s part, and to feel all a 
mother’s happiness in his unfolding powers. 

Nearly thirteen years passed quictly on, 


bringing with them no events of sufficient import 
Ax 


4 
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ance to be noticed by the inspired penman. No 
further revelation from God disturbed. the delu- 
sion under which Abram and Sarah _ labored, 
that Ishmael was the promised seed, the heir of 
the covenant; and he was doubtless trained up in 
his father’s house in a manner suitable to his fu- 
ture expectations. The time, however, at length 
came when Jehovah would more fully unfold his 
plans. Abram had nearly reached the age of 
a hundred years, and Sarah was almost ninety, 
when he once more appeared, and said, ‘‘I am 
God all-sufficient ; walk before me, and be thou 
perfect.” This language seems to convey a 
reproof for their want of faith in his promises, and 
resorting to expedients of their own devising, 
and bids them henceforth act with more sim- 
plicity, and leave God to bring about his designs 
in his own way. He then entered into a solemn 
covenant with Abram, in which he included 
all his posterity to the latest generation. He 
also changed their names. Abram, which sig- 
nifies ‘‘ an eminent father,’’ he called Abraham, 
‘¢an eminent father of a multitude ; ’’ and Sarai, 


‘my princess,’ or, as we more familiarly say, 
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queen of her own househoid, he called Sarah, 


? 


‘¢ princess of a multitude; ’’ and then for the firsé 
time announced that the promised seed should 
descend from her: ‘‘I will give thee a son also 
of her; ’’ ‘‘she shall be a mother of nations.”’ 

Not long after this, the Lord again reiterates 
his promise, in an interview which is beautifully 
described in the sacred volume. 

In the delightful oak-grove of Mamre, in the 
midst of a sultry summer day, the patriarch sat 
at the door of his tent, enjoying the slight breeze, 
and resting from toil, which the intense heat of 
the Eastern climate forbids during certain hours. 
All around, at short distances, were the tents of his 
numerous dependants, their occupants reposing 
hke himself, or scattered abroad with the flocks 
and herds. All was quiet and peaceful, until the 
sound of coming footsteps disturbed his medita- 
tions, and warned him of the approach of 
strangers. Abraham, obeying the quick impulse 
of hospitality, hastened to greet them, and invite 
them to repose under the grateful shade, and 
offer them the refreshments they needed. He 


provided water for their feet, and, entering the 
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tent, directed Sarah to prepare food and set be~ 
fore them; which being done, he served them 
himself, according to the custom of his time. 
While they sat eating, the chief of them sud- 
denly asked him, ‘*‘ Where is Sarah, thy wite ?”’ 
It was an extraordinary question. The women 
of the East live in the closest seclusion, having 
no intercourse with strangers, nor with any of the 
opposite sex, save their husbands, and with them 
they are never permitted to sit at the same table. 
A traveller remarks that one who should ask 
another of the health of his wife and family 
would be considered as offering him a downright 
insult. The question must, therefore, have 
greatly surprised Abraham. He answered, briefly, 
that Sarah was in the tent. ‘*I will certainly 


? 


return unto thee,’’ continued his mysterious, 
though now no longer unknown visitor, ‘‘ and, lo, 
Sarah thy wife shall have ason.’”’ Their table 
was spread at no great distance from the tent- 
door, and Sarah, in her private apartment, was an 
astonished listener to this strange conversation. 
We have before said that she did not partake of 


her husband’s implicit faith. When she heard the 
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announcement that she should bear a son 1t was 
to her only ridiculous. The infinite power of 
him who promised she wholly overlooked, and 
remembered only that she had long passed the 
agé when maternity was possible, in the ordinary 
course of events. She laughed incredulously 
at what she heard. Omniscience pierces any 
barrier. ‘* Wherefore did Sarah laugh ?”’ said he. 
‘© Ts anything too hard for the Lord?” Terrified 
at being detected, Sarah now came forth from the 
tent, and, in her fear and confusion, ‘* denied, say- 
ing, I langhed not.’’ One penetrating look, and 
the quiet, firm reply, ‘‘ Nay, but thou didst 
laugh,’’ were sufficient to send her back to her re- 
tirement in penitence, a wiser and a better woman. 
From this time her character seems to have un- 
dergone a change. Her distrust of God was 
gone, and Paul, in days long after, numbers her 
aulong those who were illustrious for their faith, 
attributing the birth of Isaac to her implicit reli- 
ance on the word of the Almighty: ‘‘ She judged 
him faithful who had promised, and received 
strength.” 

Not long after this, Abraham removed from 
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Maire, where he had long resided, and went to 
dwell in Gerah, the capital of the Philistines. 
Here was reénacted the same folly which had 
formerly cost them so much in Egypt, and which 
it is most marvellous to us should have ever been 
forgotten. Sarah was again taken by a heathen 
king, 
intervention of Jehovah. She was at this time 


and only restored to her husband by the 


ninety years of age, yet so remarkable was her 
beauty that she was as much an object of attrac- 
tion as in her youthful days, and Abimelech, 
after reproving Abraham for his deception, hinted 
to her, that it would be becoming in her to wear, 
when among strangers, a closely-covering veil, 
such as was universally customary among females 
resident in towns, in order to avoid the dangers 
to which her beauty exposed her. So far as we 
can gather from the sacred volume, Sarah was 
at this very time pregnant, by the miraculous 
power of Jehovah, which renders the whole scene 
still more remarkable. | 

Whether they remained long in Gerah, we are 
not informed, nor where Isaac was born. But the 


joyful day came at length. ‘* After a childless 
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nnion of more than sixty years,’’ Abraham and 
Sarah weleomed with delight the heir of the prom- 
ses, the covenanted gift of Jehovah. They 
called him Isaac. ‘‘ There shall be laughter; ”’ 
‘All that hear will laugh with me,”’ said Sarah; 
and, indeed, few events, if any, recorded on the 
sacred page, were welcomed with so much rejoic- 
ing. Nearly three years, according to the custom 
of her nation, Sarah nourished her infant at her 
‘own breast; and only a mother can imagine her 
heartfelt happiness and gratitude during that de- 
lightful time. ‘*And the child grew and was 
weaned, and Abraham made a great feast the same 
day that Isaac was weaned.’’ It was a bright, 
joyous day; friends were congregated, tables of 
abundance were spread, congratulations were 
poured forth ; while the unconscious object of all, 
the pride and jov of fond parents, the hope of 
generations to come, pursued his childish sports, 
and expressed his childish wonder at the scene. 
But, like many sunny moinings of earth, it was 
to be overhung with clouds, its joy to be damp- 
ened by deep sorrow. 

Two hearts were there which no gladness 
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visited, and in which no good feelings were 
cherished. Ishmael and his mother were envious 
and discontented witnesses of all that occurred. 
The happiness of others was their sorrow, the 
fulfilment of hope to Abraham and Sarah was 
their bitter disappointment ; and they manifested 
their dissatisfaction, Hagar, probably, by pouring 
out her thoughts to her son, and he by ridiculing 
and speaking contemptuously of Isaac. Sarah 
saw and heard, and all that was to come in the 
future—the discord and wrangling, the endless 
disputes and heart-burnings, the evil and _per- 
haps malicious influence over her precious child — 
flashed instantly upon her mind, and, urged by an 
impulse too strong to be resisted, she sought her 
husband, and demanded that Hagar should be 
divorced, and Ishmael disinherited. It was a 
grievous request to Abraham. Ishmael was _ his 
own son, his first-born and first-beloved; ana 
toward Hagar he felt the tenderness of a father 
for the mother of his child. He appears to have 
appealed to God, who bade him do as Sarah had 
said, for Isaac was to be his only heir; but, at the 
san.e time, soothed his grief, and allayed his anx- 
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ietics, by promising that Ishmael, for his sake, 
should be abundantly prospered and blessed. 

arly on the morning which foliowed the 
weaning feast, Abraham arose to execute his svr- 
rowful task. Calling Hagar, he gave her the 
necessary directions for her future course, placed 
on her shoulder a leathern bottle of water, and 
bread sufficient for their present wants, and then, 
putting Ishmael’s hand in hers, he bade them a 
final farewell, and sent them on their way. Won- 
derful, indeed, was the faith and obedience gf 
Abrahain ! 

The wanderers bent their steps toward the un- 
inhabited region beyond Beersheba, Hagar prob- 
ably intending, as before, to go to Egypt. She 
was unhappy then, but more miserable now, and 
yet deeper trouble awaited her. ‘The water was 
soon gone, and Ishmacl, overcome with fatigue 
and thirst, was unable to proceed ; and when she 
saw him lying helpless, and apparently about to 
die, in her anguish she left him, that she might 
not witness the closing of eyes so dear, forever. 
Did she now call to mind her former deliverance ? 
Did the name of her son recall the scene at the 
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‘“well of the angel of life,’ and induce her 
again to seek his aid? We do not know. Sut 
whether she called or not, that blessed angel was 
near her now, as before. Once more his heavenly 
voice addressed her: ‘* What aileth thee, Hagar? 
Rear not; for God hath heard the voice of the 
lad where he is.”’ 
2 * * 2 Hf 

She was relieved and her child restored. 
Blessed and comforted by the promises of God, 
she went on her way. Ishmael was at this time 
sixteen years of age; and though, as we read 
the account, we feel that it was cruel to send 
him forth from the luxuries and privileges of his 
father’s house, to provide for himself, it was not 
so in fact. The younger sons of a fanuly were 
generally thus sent to seek their fortunes. Ile 
chose for his home a spot uninhabited and wild, 
the resort of many animals proper for food, and 
by the use of his bow he was able amply to sup- 
ply his own and his mother’s wants, and was 
soon, as had been promised, a prosperous man. 

Hagar, we are told, took him a wife from her 
native land, and fro»m him descended a race not 
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less remarkable than the Israelites themselves. 
The faithfulness of Abraham has had its reward 
not alone in the blessings bestowed on the chosen 
seed. 

After the departure of Hagar and Ishmael little 
is recorded concerning the family of Abraham. 
they dwelt at Beersheba, and, so far as we know, 
their life passed quietly. Of Sarah’s character 
as a mother we earnestly wish to know more than 
we are told. Nota word is said of her instruc- 
tions to her cherished son, and we can only gather 
the proof of her faithfulness from the excellent 
character of Isaac. We know that daily lessons 
of obedience to his parents were instilled into his 
young mind, for he hesitated not to follow his 
futher, unquestioned, to the Mount of Moriah, 
aud to do his bidding to the utmost. And in later 
years, he with the same spirit acceded to his 
father’s wishes in respect to the most important 
interests of his life, receiving even his wife from 
his hands, apparently without the slightest dispo- 
sition to select for himself the partner of his life, 
after his father had desired to do it for him. We 


know that the most unwavering confidence in God 
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had been wrought into his whole life, for he sub- 
mitted without shrinking to be bound and laid 
upon the altar of sacrifice at the divine command, 
manifesting a faith scarcely inferior to that of 
Abraham himself. We know that a mother’s 
untiring, devoted love, had been his daily bless- 
ing, and had linked his heart to hers in ties which 
might not be sundered without deepest anguish, 
for he knew no comfort after her death, till three 
years had fled, and Rebecca was given to cheer 
his solitude. We are certain that a holy exam- 
ple, the sacred influence of daily prayer, the 
habitual prominence given to sacred and divine 
realities, and frequent instructions concerning his 
obligations to honor his father’s God, trained this 
child of the covenant to fill the place: assigned 
him in the mighty plan of grace. 

Many years he enjoyed his mother’s care and 
counsels; he seems to have been her constant 
coinpanion, and from that companionship he 
gained a gentleness and loveliness of character, 
very remarkable in a man. 

The strongest earthly ties are frail when death 


appears. Sarah’s death and the circumstances 
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of her burial are touchingly desciibed in the 
sacredl volume, and it is worthy of notice, that 
she is the only woman to whom such honor is 
given. Abraham was a stranger and sojourner in 
the land of Canaan, and had hitherto owned not 
a foot of the land promised to his descendants, 
nor had he needed such possession. Cared for 
by God, and surrounded by those he loved, every 
place was home. But now, death had removed 
the light of his eyes, the fond companion of his 
days.’ Nearly a century had she shared his every 
joy and sorrow, and cheered his pilgrim lot. But 
now she would no longer gladden his tent, nor 
accompany him in his wanderings. She had 
daily bowed with him, through those long years, 
in sincere and humble worship of the living 
God, and their united faith had drawn from him 
wonderful, even miraculous blessings. But now 
her familiar form would appear no more at the 
sacred altar, nor her confidence in the Aimighty 
strengthen his own. Ile had loved her in their 
early days, when she was the pride and joy of his 
Chaldean home, but she was far dearer to him 
when he looked upon her, after nearly a century 
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had passed over her head, with beauty unim- 
paired, her youth renewed by the kindness of 
God, folding to her mother’s breast the long- 
desired and most precious son of promise. ‘* A 
babe in a house is not merely a well-spring of 
pleasure,’’ and ‘‘ a messenger of peace and love,”’ 
but infancy and childhood ever bring with them 
freshening and revivifying influences. Abraham 
had felt their influences himself, and seen their 
effect on Sarah, and we can well believe that their 
evening-time had been brighter than the morning. 

But she was gone, and the question came, 
‘¢ where should he lay, for their last repose, the 
remains of his beloved and faithful wife ?’’ Not 
in the burying-places of the idolaters! Ife could 
not endure the thought. He purchased the cave 
of Machpelah, and, with weeping and mourning, 
buried his dead out of his sight. 

Around that grave of Sarah how many sacred 
associations linger. There, when years had 
passed, Isaac and Ishmael. met, for the first time, 
perhaps, since the weaning feast, to lay their 
honored futher by her side. ‘‘ There they buried 
Isaac and Rebec3a his wife; there Jacob buried 
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Leah,’ and thither went up from Egypt the 
‘‘ chariots and horsemen, a very great company,”’ 
who, with Joseph, bore the body of Jacob also to 
the same quiet resting-place. Upon the hills of 
that beautiful region the mighty.Anakims dwelt, 
and from-thence, more than four hundred years 
after, when the descendants of Abraham were 
returning from bondage, the spies sent by Moses 
brought back the evil report which resulted in the 
many wanderings of the wilderness. On that spot 
stood one of the most ancient cities of the world 
— the possession of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
where the tribes received their inheritance, and 
later, a city of refuge, and assigned to the Levites. 
There David held his court seven years, and there 
Absalom raised the standard of revolt. And when 
centuries had rolled away, when the long-ex- 
pected Messiah was at hand, to that sacred ‘* city 
in the hill-country of Judah, went, in haste,’’ the 
most highly favored among women, the virgin 
mother of Jesus, to exchange congratulations 
with her only less favored cousin, and to pour 
forth her song of exultation and triumph. The 


spot on which Abraham and Sarah dwelt so long, © 
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and where their bones reposed, where the Al- 
mighty had reiterated his solemn promises, — 
thousands of years after, witnessed Mary’s joy, 
und echoed her song of gratitude to him whose 
word abideth forever, for the fulfilment of those 
very assurances. ‘* My soul doth magnify the 
Lord ; he hath holpen his servant Israel 22 remem- 
brance of his mercy ; as he spake to our fathers, to 
Abraham and his seed forever.”’ 

A multitude of reflections crowd upon us as we 
draw to a close our account of Sarah and Hagar, 
to which we can do no justice. Indeed, we feel 
that we have given a meagre transcript of our 
own thoughts while studying this deeply interest- 
ing history. We earnestly request those who 
have read these pages, not to rest for a moment 
satisfied, but to take the sacred book, and, asking 
light from above, give themselves to the work of 
gaining all the instruction it aifords upon this 
theme. We assure them that encouragement, 
strength, and blessing will be their reward. 
Especially, they shall gain delightful views of 
the character of Jehovah, and be able to sing 
as never before, ‘* Exalt the Lord our God.” 
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“Praise ye the Lord, for his mercy endureth for- 
er. 

Sarah, notwithstanding her dignified station, 
her wonderful beauty and noble character, was 
still an imperfect woman; yet how kindly was 
she dealt with; what honor has God put upon 
her. She consented to prevarication and deceit 
with her husband, but the evil consequences 
which they deserved were once and again pre- 
vented by divine interposition. She laughed 
incredulously at his gracious words of promise, 
and then denied her fault. Yet, in consideration 
of her ‘‘ fear and amazement,’ she was not 
severely reproved, the blessing was not withheld, 
nor was her fault noticed to the exclusion of what 
was otherwise good in her conduct, for, by the 
mouth of Peter, God afterward commends het 
reverence for her husband, manifested at that 
very time. She was faithless, and jealous, and 
angry in her dealings with Hagar, yet the Al- 
mighty did not take his favor from her, while he 
suffered her to reap the bitter fruit of her folly. 
As a mother, how remarkable is his kindness to 


her. ‘She was ninety years of age when Isaac 
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was born. In the course of nature ten or twelve 
years would have closed her mortal career, or 
rendered it, from the infirmities of age, a burden 
to herself and all around her. There was appar- 
ently no need of her preservation to forward the 
decrees of the Lord. In giving birth to the child 
of promise, her part was fulfilled, and at the age 
of ten or twelve the boy might have done without 
her. But God is Love, and the affections of his 
children are, in their strength and purity, pecu- 
larly acceptable to him. He never bestoweth 
happiness to withdraw it ; and therefore, to per- 
fect the felicity of Sarah and her child, his ten- 
derness preserved her in life and vigor seven and 
thirty years after she had given hin birth. The 
trial of faith, also, in the sacrifice of his son, 
was given to the father. He demanded not 
from her what he knew the mother could not 
bear.’’ 

Strikingly, too, is the loving-kindness of God 
manifested in Hagar’s history. She was not of 
the chosen race; she was but a humble bond- 
woman, and very faulty in character, yet he took 


cognizance of her woes, and twice came in his 
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own glorious person to her aid, and bestowed 
upon her rich and abundant blessings. 

Would that, amid our many cares, anxieties, 
and sorrows, we could ever bear in mind the love 
of him who wove the ties by which our hearts are 
bound to our children, whose tenderness and 
sympathy are never-failing, who says to every 
one of his redeemed children, ‘‘ Can a mother 


forget her child? Yea, they mey, yet will I not 
forget thee.”’ 


THE WIFE OF LOT. 


‘¢ Remember Lot’s vwrife.”’ 


THIS was our Saviour’s injunction, and in obe- 
dience to it we here take occasion to address 
some, who, though not generally interested in the 
study of the Bible, nor in such volumes as this, 
may nevertheless glance over its pages, either 
accidentally or at the suggestion of a friend. 

Do not be offended that we charge you with 
the same faults as she possessed, who was made a 
perpetual monument of folly, and whom you have 
ever been accustomed to regard with dishke, and 
whom you think you do not in any particular 
resemble. | 

Have you ever seriously considered the nature 
of the sin which Lot’s wife committed? Are you 
quite sure that you are not chargeable with like 
foolishness? Lot and his family dwelt in Sodom, 
a place where not a single righteous man or wor- 
shipper of the true God could be found, save him- 
self. The cry of the wickedness of that wicked 
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city rose up to heaven, and God determined to 
destroy it. ile sent an angel, who warned Lot to 
flee, with all his household, to the mountains, and 
to go in such haste as not to cast a single glance 
behind, lest the scorching heat of the fearful 
fame should devour them before they reached a 
place of safety. They went; but the wife and 
mother, not believing the message of the angel, 
and grieved at leaving her home and worldly pos- 
sessions, turned a lingering, longing look back 
on the doomed city, and was instantly destroyed. 
Her sia was unbelief, — its fruit was disobedience 
to the direct command of God. 

You, dear friends, live in a world in which like 
sentence has gone forth. ‘*The earth, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burned up.”’ Do 
you believe this word of God? Perhaps you will 
answer that it is of little consequence whether 
you do believe or not, as the day is far distant, 
and will affect you little. But there is another 
word of God which is addressed to you. ‘* It 1s 
appointed unto men once to die.” Do you believe 
this? You will say it is preposterous to ask such 
a question. We know that we shall die; we 
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must believe that. But do you act as if you 
believed it? Are you prepared for it? Are you 
so training your children that they shall be pre- 
pared for it? When the summons comes, will it 
find you willing to leave this world, and ali its 
pleasures, and enter at God’s command on untried 
scenes? There is yet another message which 
God is even now speaking in your ears: ‘“ Flee 
from the wrath to come.’ ‘‘ He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life; he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.’’ Is this message any more 
acceptable to you than was that of the angel to 
Lot’s wife? Do you credit it at all? Are you 
taking any means to avoid the wrath or gain the 
faith of which it speaks? Are you daily instruct- 
ing your children, those who are so precious to 
you that you would shield them with your life 
from harm, to flee from this fearful wrath ? 
When you lie down at night and when you wake, 
do you earnestly pray for mercy for them and 
yourself? Do you lead their young affections to 
the Saviour, as the one most worthy of their 
love? Do you teach them to bend the knee and 
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fold the little hands in prayer? Is there anything 
in your daily life to convince them that you fully 
believe this truth of God’s word? Do you not 
rather so live as to prove yourselves participators 
in the very sins of Lot’s wife, — unbelief and 
disobedience ? 

We beg you, by your peace of mind, by your 
own eternal welfare, by your love for the immortal 
beings committed to your care, by the death and 
atoning sacrifice of your Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to ‘‘ think on these things.”’ 

Perhaps you are devising plans and cher- 
ishing expectations for your loved ones, which 
such views as these would disturb and destroy. 
In this, also, your circumstances are not unlike 
those of the mother of Lot’s children. She had 
two daughters who were affianced to two men 
of that gay but devoted city. Doubtless she 
rejoiced in what she considered their good fortune 
and excellent prospects. Have you ever inquired 
after the fate of those daughters, and the result 
of their early training ? Seek the history in the 
book of God, and do noé turn away with disgust 


because we have directed you to it, and with 
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entire assurance that your daughters will walk 
the path of life clear of all such dangers. The 
worldly-minded, ungodly mother has no security for 
the upright conduct of her children, even according 
to the low standard of the world’s morality. The 
only security for ourselves, and those to whom we 
have given being, is a firm faith in the words of 
God, and an obedient spirit to his commands. 
Failing of these, we may any of us be as lasting 
monuments of his displeasure as Lot’s wife; and 
our children may smk to a degradation even 
worse than that of hers. 





REBEK AG. 


‘THREE Striking and instructive pictures present 
themselves to us as we commence the study of 
Rebekah’s life, which we cannot do better than 
contemplate with earnest intérest and attention. 


ABRAHAM AND ELIEZER. 


Three years have circled their lonely round 
since Sarah went to her rest. They have done 
the work of a longer time upon Abraham, and he 
now appears before us an old man, stricken in 
years, upon whom a hundred and forty winters 
have shed their snows, and who has few remaining 
duties to perform this side the grave. With him 
1S Eliezer, the tried and faithful steward of his 
household, and, like himself, the obedient servant 
of God. The time has come when, in accordance 
with the habit of his nation, the father must select 
a wife for his son. Apparently the subject has 
cost him much anxious thought. Upon Isaac’s 
marriage great results depend. He cannot’ see 
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him wedded to one of the idolatrous daughters of 
Canaan. That were to frustrate the purposes of 
God, and thus surely defeat his own happiness. 
The land of Canaan has been promised to his 
descendants indeed, but not through any such 
connection with its present occupants will the 
promise be accomplished. They are a guilty 
race, fast filling up their measure of iniquity, and 
devoted to merited destruction by the righteous 
judgment of Heaven. To be united with them 
were to share their doom. Abraham in this 
emergency had, doubtless, asked counsel of his 
covenant God, and he has summoned Eliezer to 
aid him in prosecuting his present design of 
bringing a wife for Isaac from among his own 
kindred. He requires from him a solemn oath 
that he will faithfully execute the mission. Ehlie- 
zer, Wishing fully to understand his master’s 
wishes, and unwilling to bind himself to what he 
may not be able to perform, replies, ‘* Peradven- 
ture the woman will not be willing to follow me 
to this land, must I needs bring thy son again 
unto the land from whence thou camest?’’ The 


answer is instant and decided, ‘*‘ Beware that thou 
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bring not my son thither again.”’ He, indeed, 
desires him to have a wife from Mesopotamia, but 
nothing in Abraham’s eyes was ever so important 
as the exact fulfilment of all the commands of 
God. He would not, for any reason, have Isaac 
leave the country in which, by Jehovah’s express 
will, they sojourned. In the spirit of obedience, 
and of the faith which never forsook him, he 
assures Hliezer that he will be guided and pros- 
pered, and will succeed in his endeavor. ‘* The 
Lord God of heaven, which took me from my 
father’s house, and from the land of my kindred, 
and which spake unto me, and sware unto me, 
saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land: he 
shall send his angel before thee, and thou shalt 
take a wife for my son from thence.”’ 

Khezer took the required oath, and ‘‘arose and 


went to Mesopotamia, unto the city of Nahor.”’ 


ELIEZER AND REBEKAH. 


It is the close of day, the time when the 
women of the Hast go forth to draw water, as is 
their universal custom Dressed in their best 


allire, the young maidens gather about the well, 
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to relate the news of the day, and refresh them- 
selves, even in the midst of their weary task, by 
pleasant intercourse. As they come one by one 
to the’usual place of meeting, their attention is 
attracted by a group of strangers stationed at the 
well-side: men of foreign garb, and camels 
kneeling to rest, all evidently from a journey 
through the desert. We are drawn ourselves to 
scan this group more closely. One man appears 
to be chief among them, and his conduct fixes 
our attention. He seems like one who has some 
important business in hand, and upon whom some 
weight of responsibility rests. As we look, he 
employs himself with caring for his camels and 
attendants, and when this is done assumes the air 
and attitude of solemn devotion. But he bows to 
no idol. He prefers an earnest suit, but to none 
of the gods of the land. He addresses Jehovah, 
the God of Abraham. His prayer is most remark- 
able. It breathes a faith which to common mor- 
tals appears like presumption. Yet it is not 
unacceptable to God. Such confidence in his 
overruling providence, and his willingness te 


guide those who are in perplexity, exalts the King 
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of kings. He will surely make a plain path for 
all who thus pray. There is in the heart which 
is truly devoted to God a noting of circumstances, 
a watching unto prayer, a disposition to see hin, 
and ascertain his will, in all events, which cannot 
fail of its reward. 

“And he said, O Lord God of my master 
Abraham, I pray thee send me good speed this 
day, and show kindness unto my master Abraham. 
Behold, I stand here by the well of water ; 
and the daughters of the men of the city come 
out to draw water; and let it come to pass that 
the damsel to whom I shall say, Let down thy 
pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink; and she 
shall say, Drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
also: let the same be she that thou hast appointed 
for thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know 
that thou hast showed kindness unto my master.”” 

As he closes his petition, a beautiful girl comes 
from the way of the city, and, without stopping 
to gossip with her young companions, or appear- 
ing to heed the presence of strangers, descends 
the steps to the well, and is soon seen laboring 


up the ascent, with her pitcher filled upon her 
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shoulder. Eliezer — for it is he — watches her 
closely. Her beauty and grace attract and please 
him, and, impelled by an irresistible impulse, he 
hastens to meet her, and begs her to give him 
water from her pitcher. With ready kindness 
she answers, ‘‘ Drink, my lord, and I will draw 
water for thy camels also,’ and immediately 
hastens to fill the empty trough, ascending and 
descending many times the weary way to the well. 
We feel indignant as we gaze at the indolent men 
who stand by and offer no assistance. They seem 
to us unmanly, and she engaged in work for which 
she is hardly equal. But it is the custom of her 
country, and she deems it no hardship. She is 
also evidently more than ordinarily amiable and 
courteous. HKliezer looks on, while she is thus 
engaged, with admiration and hope, and when 
her task is accomplished, asks her, with trembling 
eagerness, ‘‘ Whose daughter art thou? tell me, 
I pray thee.”’ Little suspecting the deep import 
of the question, or what life-long interests are to 
hang upon her words, she answers, with prompt 
and beautiful simplicity, ‘*I am the daughter of 


Bethuel, the son of Milvah.”’ 
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Astonishment is depicted on the faces of the 
wondering damsels at the deportment of the 
stranger on this announcement. He scems beside 
himself with joy. He puts upon Rebekah’s arms ~ 
bracelets of richest workmanship, and gives her 
other ornaments of value, and then again, unmind- 
ful of all about him, bows and worships as before. 

Many are the prayers for aid which go up in 
the time of need from the children of men, but 
very few, in comparison, are the thank-offerings 
which acknowledge the gift when received. Often 
only one in ten is found who gives glory to God 
for his prompt bestowal of desired good. Slie- 
zer was in heart and soul the true servant of 
Jehovah, as his outpouring of gratitude at 
Rebekah’s answer proves. 

Meanwhile, Rebekah herself, bewildered and 
surprised, hastens to tell her mother what had 
befallen her, and to send her brother to invite tke 
stranger home. He comes, and relates his story 
to the eagerly listening family. Well did they 
know the history of Abraham’s departure from 
country and kindred at the command of an 
unknown God, and tidings had from time to time 
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reached them of his obedience and faithfulness, 
and of the prosperity which had attended him. 
They could not but admire his noble character, 
and they had learned to reverence the God whom 
he served, though still themselves adhering to 
their idols. And now, when the errand of Elie- 
zer is made known, they receive it as an intima- 
tion of the will of Jehovah, and without hesita- 
tion assent to his proposals. 

Again Ehezer worships and gives thanks ; 
costly jewels of gold and silver are brought forth, 
and rich raiment; goodly gifts are bestowed; a 
table is spread, and joy and gladness prevail. 

| * 7 MS He *% 

The morning has come — such a morning as 
Rebekah never saw before. Yestereven she went 
forth free, and careless, and light-hearted, to meet 
her young companions at the well; to-day she 
rises the betrothed bride of her unknown cousin 
—the destined wife of him who is the vowed 
follower of that strange God, whose very name 
fills her spirit with awe. Henceforth, in obedi- 
ence to his high commands, and for the love of 


gne whom she has never seen, she must be an 
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exile from home and friends, and share a destiny 
widely different from any which had ever before 
fuled her youthful imagination or inspired her 
hopes. Can she go? It is needless to ask. The 
question has been decided without consulting her 
wishes, and she dreams not of any objection to 
that decision. But twelve hours have changed 
her greatly. She has laid aside the gayety and 
freedom of girlhood. A burden of thoughtful- 
ness rests upon her, and the calm dignity of the 
woman appears:'in word and action, as she pre- 
pares, at the urgent request of Khezer, to depart 
inmediately on the journey to Beersheba. 

‘The necessary arrangements are soon completed, 
the parting embrace is given and received, the 
blessings of full hearts are bestowed, the long 
caravan is directed to move —she is gone. The 
hand of the Lord is in it. 


REBEKAH AND ISAAC. 


The time has arrived when Eliezer may be 
expected to return from Mesopotamia, and Isaac 
comes from the south country, where he has been 


for a time residing, to the house of his father, to 
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learn the result of his mission. He has gone 
forth in the beautiful and quiet evening to medi- 
tate in the fields and commune with God. Serene 
and happy from that communion, he is now seen 
walking to meet the caravan, which at this 
moment appears in sight, slowly winding along 
the road to Beersheba. As he approaches, the 
riders alight from their camels and advance to 
meet him. Tew words are spoken as they pro- 
ceed on foot to the encampment of Abraham. 
Isaac conducts his youthful bride, completely 
veiled, and wholly unknown, to his mother’s tent, 
and bids her call it henceforth her home. Amid 
the hallowed associations of that sacred spot, he 
receives to his heart the gentle and confiding 
being who, leaving forever the home of her child- 
hood, and all loved scenes, has dared the dangers 
of the desert, to walk the journey of life with 
one of whose character she has known little, and 
on whose face she till now has never looked. 

She stands before him in youthful beauty and 
modest grace, his loving and beloved wife, and 
Isaac is comforted for the first time since his 
mother’s parting kiss had left him alone and sad. 


. 
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Can such a marriage be happy ? I hear my 
young readers ask. Not for worlds would we bo 
wedded thus. We would not have our parents 
choose for us the partners of our life. We would 
not give ourselves to one of whom we knew noth- 
ing, and who had never expressed a preference for 
us. We could not be happy—it is impossible. 

Be not too hasty, my young friends. Happi- 
ness is the gift of God, not the result of for- 
tunate circumstances, and pleasant coincidences, 
and nice adaptations of character. His blessing 
can render any unio2 bright, and without that 
blessing the fairest prospects shall prove false and 
fleeting. 

Can this blessing be certainly secured? Yes. 
Consider the character and conduct of those en- 
gaged in the transactions of which we have read. 
Abraham seeks a wife for Isaac. What is his 
ruling desire? The approbation of God. Her 
person, her situation in life, her fortunes, these 
are nothing to him; but she must be one whom 
he knows God will approve. Isaac is a man of 
prayer and faith. In perfect simplicity and con- 
filence he leaves this important interest of his life 
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wholly to God’s direction ; even the very servant 
who goes on the mission is a man of rare piety, 
to whom prayer is a necessity, and who regards 
every event as an intimation of the will of Jeho- 
vah. very step is taken, everything is done, 
with direct reference to his approbation, and will 
he fail to bless and prosper? No, verily. He 
never yet said to any such, ‘‘ Seek ye my face in 
vain.”’ He will watch over Isaac and his youth- 
ful wife for good. Long years shall they walk 
hand in hand, and theirs shall be a union such as 
we read of seldom on the sacred page, unbroken 
to the era of life, which no jealousy shall mar, 
and not even the wide-spread practice of poly- 
gamy, that curse of domestic peace, shall ever 
be permitted to invade. Rebekah is, mdeed, 
now a worshipper of idols, but she has already 
learned to fear His mighty name, and he will by 
his grace, and because his glory has been sought, 
render her worthy to be the wife of Isaac and 
mother of the promised seed — an important link 
in that mighty chain of events which will at 
length usher upon the world the reign of Him in 
whom all the nations shall be blessed. 
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«* Prayer is the slender nerve that moveth the 
muscles of Omnipotence.”’ 

Wouldst thou have a path of usefulness and 
peace pointed out to thee by him who directeth 
all events, and ordereth the lot of man, pray sin- 
cerely and earnestly for it, young adventurer 
over the rugged ways of earth, and thy prayer 
shall move the Almighty hand; that hand which 
alone can make the crooked straight, and the 
rough places plain. 

* * eS * * x 

Beside the well Lahairoi, not far from Beershe- 
ba, are pitched the spreading and far-reaching 
tents of Isaac, the faithful and prospered servant 
of Jehovah. Blessings from above have waited 
on his steps ; his goings out and comings in have 
been beneath the smile of the Lord his Maker. 
Serene and peaceful has been his life, passed in 
quiet pursuits, in the society of his gentle wife, 
and in frequent intercourse with his honored fa- 
ther. It would seem that perfect content should 
be the portion of those so favored. But we find 
it not thus. In the retirement of their tent, at 
the close of the day, twenty years from their 
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bridal, Isaac and Rebekah sit conversing, long, 
earnestly and anxiously ; and at last, as if by 
mutual impulse, they kneel together in prayer, 
and Isaac pours forth their joint supplcations for 
a crowning blessing, without which all others 
prove incapable of rendering them truly satisfied 
and happy. Listen, while the meek and trusting 
servant pleads with his covenant-keeping God. 
He recalls the day when Jchovah summoned his 
father. from his native land, and recounts the 
promises of divine love made to him and his seed 
after him. Can those reiterated promises fail? 
Is God a man that he should lie, or the son of 
man that he should repent? ‘* In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.’’ ‘‘ If thou be able to num- 
ber the stars, so shail thy seed be.’’ These words 
surely were not lightly spoken. They were 
uttered by him who is mighty in working, as wise 
in counsel. Isaac believes, and therefore prays, 
and they rise refreshed, and at ease, doubting 
nothing, and resorting to no crooked policy to 
secure their earnest wishes. 

Beautiful is the faith of those who thus simply 
and confidingly make known their desires to 
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Jehovah, and glorious is the condescension and 
grace of their Omnipotent Friend, who bends a 
listening ear to hear, and reaches forth a willing 
hand to fulfil their requests. Tar too seldom and 
too briefly do we dwell on the thought of that 
wonderful love, which is so ready, not merely to 
save our souls and give us heavenly bliss, but alse 
to secure our present happiness. 

Twenty years have rolled since their marriage- 
day, and Isaac and Rebekah are childless. They 
cannot be happy thus. They tell their disap- 
pointment to him who has the control of all 
events, and humbly ask his interposition, and 
obtain the desired blessing. There is no event 
interesting to us which attracts not the notice of 
our heavenly father, and which we may not sub 
mit to him, as a sympathizing friend. No earth- 
ly friend can possibly appreciate our sorrows, or 
understand our necessities, as he does, and no 
human heart owns a love so pure, so unselfish, so 
strong, as he feels for every child he has on earth. 

If we are childless, we may ask him to pity 
our loneliness. Many of his devoted children 
have thus appealed to him, and been heard If 
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we have children who are sources of deep aux 
iety, we may always cast our care upon him. 
Even he once said, ‘‘I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.”’ | 

& cS * aS % 

The mother is distressed. With what delight- 
ful consciousness that a new life is springing from 
her own, has come also an intuitive sense that all 
.s not right, and again she seeks God. If, in love 
and mercy, he has answered her prayer, and 
the wish of her life is to be gratified, why this 
unwonted suffering? She asks at his mouth, 
aud receives a reply which foretells the cares and 
anxieties of her future life, and lays a foun- 
dation for the only departure from strict rectitude 
which is recorded in her history. She shall bear 
two sons, who, from the very commencement, are 
to be antagonistic to each other, and the elder 
shall not be the heir of Abraham’s promised 
blessings. Did Rebekah comprehend the full 
import of these words? Did she gain from 
them a glimpse of the troubled life she was to 
lead? We do not know. Her boys were wel- 
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comed with all a mother’s tenderness, and proba- 
bly shared equally, for a time, her care and love, 
though it may be that her eye sometimes fastened 
on Jacob with deeper interest, as she recalled the 
words of the Lord, and remembered that he was 
the chosen seed. <A happy family now gathered 
nightly in Isaac’s tent, and the joy was complete 
when Abraham, the aged and infirm, but deeply 
respected and loved grandfather, jomed the circle, 
and dandled on his knees the grandsons whom his 
dim eyes were so gladdened to behold. Fifteen 
years he watched their growth, and rejoiced in 
their unfolding faculties, and then departed from 
earth, and they saw him laid in the grave of Mach- 
pelah, by her side who had been to their father 
the fondest and most faithful of mothers, and 
whose name they had been taught to revere and 
love. 

Years rolled on, many years, bringing with 
them to Rebekah the cares and anxieties of a 
mother’s life, and also a mother’s rich compen 
sations. She was no longer lonely or listless. 
Kvery day brought new joys and new employ 
ments, and more imperative necessity for discre 
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tion and wisdom in the management of her charge. 


Every day unfolded the opposite characters of her 


children. Esau, ever impulsive, ardent, and over-- 


bearing, yet overflowing with affection, required 
an entirely different discipline from his unassum- 
ing and quiet brother, whose winning traits and 
obedient spirit, in contrast with Esau’s turbulence, 
at length caused her to swerve so widely from the 
path of maternal rectitude. Yet there was much 
in Hsau’s manly activity to call forth admiration, 
and she, doubtless, often felt a mother’s pride 
when she saw him return from the field, glowing 
with health, and flushed with the exhilaration of 
successful sport, to lay his trophies at the feet of 
his aged and fond father, and prepare the venison 
that he loved. But her heart turned in its ten- 
derness to him who was considerate of her shght- 
est wish, and with whom, moreover, she knew the 
blessing of Jehovah rested. 

But notwithstanding the difference in the two 
boys, and notwithstanding the evil partiality of 
both parents, no serious unhappiness followed, 
until, at the age of forty years, Esau suddenly 
withdrew from the little circle, and established a 
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family of his own, by taking two wives from among 
the idolaters around them. THeeding not the 
known will of Jehovah, and little regarding the 
wishes of his parents, or the grief he might cause 
them, he, from this time, manifested such an indif- 
ference to holy things, such a contempt even for 
the blessings covenanted to his family, such a 
thoroughly selfish disposition, as to prove himself 
wholly unworthy of his birthright privileges, and 
increase his mother’s fondness for her younger 
son. The bitter evil to which that overweening 
fondness at length led, we are all familiar with. 
She allowed herself to dwell too often on the 
faults of one child and the virtues of the other, 
until she came at length to deceive her husband, 
to stain, by her own example and counsel, the soul 
of her loved one with falschood and fraud, to em- 
bitter and madden the heart of her eldest-born, 
aud bring upon her own and her husband’s declin- 


ing years sorrow and desolation. 
e * a a * * 
Alone and sorrowful, bearing the marks of age 
and care, and wrapped in absorbing meditations, 


Rebekah sits mm her tent, at the close of a day 
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which has been to her one of sadness and gloom. 
We will suppose it the anniversary of the birth 
of her children, three years subsequent to the 
bestowal of the paternal benediction upon Jacob. 
She is reviewing her life. She wanders back in 
imagination more than a hundred years, to her 
bridal day, and recalls the happiess and peace- 
fulness of the period when she was her husband’s 
dearest companion, and when no oppressing care 
weighed upon her spint. She remembers how, as 
the months sped, their desire for the fulfilment 
of the divine promise led them at last to plead 
earnestly for the blessing of a child. It is now 
eighty years since that prayer was fulfilled. How 
vividly do the scenes present themselves before 
her. Her joy at the prospect of becoming a 
mother, and then her anxiety caused by the un- 
usual suffering she experienced. She remembers 
{he answer given by the Almighty to her inquiry, 
‘Why am I thus ?”’ and a groan escapes her lips. 
‘Then commenced the sorrows of her life. Not 
because new cares then began ; not because the 
quiet of her days was then changed for the 


excitements which children ever bring. These 
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might have been only sources of new pleasure. 
But, then commenced her sin. O, what misery 
had it caused her, and what self-reproach did she 
now feel! Had she been a faithful and just 
mother; had she bestowed equal affection upon 
her children, the life-long conflict between them 
might have been spared. How plainly her early 
mistakes appear before her now; how clear in 
memory’s glass is pictured every evil conse- 
quence! The childish quarrels, the more bitter 
differences of riper years, and, worse than all, 
the serious defects of character which both exhib- 
ited. Had she always regarded Hsau with a 
mother’s tender love, Jacob, in all probability, 
would not have taken advantage of his brother’s 
extremity to defraud him of his birthright. Wad 
she not overvalued Jacob on account of his being 
heir of the covenant, Esau might not have come 
to despise its privileges. She follows down the 
track of years, dwelling long and earnestly on all 
the joys and sorrows they had brought. But 
most painfully present to her mind is the day of 
her severest trial and her worst sin. Again, in 
imagination, she hears Isaac’s command to Hsau 
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to bring him venison from the field, and receive 
his blessing, and feels anew the tumult of thought 
which those words occasioned, and the distress 
lest Jacob should after all be set aside. Her 
sudden resolve, and hasty efiorts to prevent such 
a calamity, rise before her. Again she prepares 
the kid, and disguises her fair son with its deli- 
cate skin, and quiets his remonstrances and fears 
by assuming herself all the nsk, even the curse 
which might descend. She takes from their 
sacred resting-place the sacerdotal garments kept 
for this important occasion, and with them arrays 
her favorite, and, when all is prepared, listens in 
breathless anxiety to all that passes in that fear- 
ful interview. How dreadful in her ears are the 
reiterated falsehoods of the son whom, up to that 
hour, she had ever taught to revere the truth. 
Wow she shudders as she recalls his impious 
appeal to the aid of the Almighty. Even Isaac’s 
solemn blessing thrills her heart with fear. And 
then that exceeding great and bitter cry of her 
first-born, her long shgnted, deeply injured sen, 
how it echoes through the chambers cf her soul, 


and seems by some mysterious power to enlighten 
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the darkness, and reveal to her the secret work- 
ings of that blind partiality which had so indu- 
rated her moral perceptions, that until now she 
had been ignorant of its extent and guiltiness. 
She scarcely wonders, when she dwells on all the 
past, at Ksau’s burning and murderous anger, 
though sudden fear again overtakes her at the 
remembrance of his threatening words; words 
which have banished Jacob from his home, and 
rendered her the desolate being she is. 

In the retrospect of her long life, there are 
some things to rejoice in, many for which to be 
thankful. Asa maiden, she had been fair, lovely, 
and virtuous, the joy and pride of fond parents 
and brothers. Asa wife, she had been faithful, 
and very happy, and able ever to retain a firm 
hold upon the conjugal affection which had glad- 
dened her youth. But as a mother, how had she 
failed! Yet was not the providence and prophecy 
of God the cause of her folly? She could not so 
excuse herself. Had he, the Almighty One, any 
need of the sins and infirmities of his creatures, 
in order to accomplish his purposes? Could he 


not, have caused Jacob to inherit Abraham’s priv- 
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ileges without her crooked and unjust course 
Humbled and heart-stricken, she bows in deep 
repentance, and accepts at his hands the bitter 
consequences. Henceforth, she must walk her 
path of earth alone. Her sons, who, in their 
infancy, had so gladdened her home, will cheer 
that home no more. Her husband, blind, imbe- 
cile, and helpless, can no longer share her joys, 
nor bear with her the burdens of life. 

But duty is still hers. With meekness and 
love she will minister to the many wants of him 
who has loved her so long, and by her patience 
strive to expiate the only deceit of which she was 
ever guilty toward him; and, to cheer her soli- 
tary days and nights, she will hide in her inmost 
heart the blessed consolation, that even as the 
Kternal needs not the faults of men to forward 
his designs, neither shall those faults be able to 
frustrate his gracious plans. Her shortcomings 
will not prevent her son from inheriting the cov 
enant blessings, nor for a moment turn aside the 
current of divine love which is to flow through 
him to a guilty world. 


We have drawn a picture from imagination of 
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the last scenes of Rebekah’s life, in order more 
fully to learn the lesson it teaches. If we would - 
oiten strive to bring before us the probable 
thoughts and feelings of Bible characters, and 
place ourselves in their circumstances, we should 


gain far clearer views of their excellences and 


faults, 
Qe 


LEAH AND RACHEL. 


Two sisters, dwelling under one roof, loving 
and beloved, careless of the future, which in its 
beauty and freshness, like an unclouded morning 
just opening upon them, gives no hint of the 
darkness which may gather, or the tempests 
which may lower before the day is done; enter- 
ing a path which seems to lead through smiling 
and flowery fields on to some land of perfect 
peace ; but which will, ere long, find the weary 
and heart-stricken traveller harassed with unfore- 
seen obstacles, entangled in inextricable thickets, 
or plunged all unawares in some miry slough of 
Despond, — such are Leah.and Rachel, when on 
the sacred page they are first presented to our 
view. We regard them with deep and growmg 
interest as we study the peculiarities of their dif- 
fering characters, and glean from the slight 
mementoes which are ‘eft us, some connected his- 
tory of their more ridely differing destinies. 


Rachel comes’ :r first ‘o sur thoughts, in her 
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witching beauty, the pet and darling of her self- 
ish father — the life of the house —the spoiled 
child — the blithesome, light-hearted young shep- 
nerdess, who could so charm and entrance her 
staid and quiet cousin, that the seven years through 
which he toiled to win her, consumed by heat and 
chilled by frost, seemed to him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her; and who, although 
eighty years had passed over his head before he 
claimed her for his bride, and youthful impulse 
and enthusiasm had long since fled, and romance 
had expired, still cherished for her through life 
an affection such as we find not in any page of 
fiction. But, notwithstanding her beauty and 
attractiveness, Rachel was, as we have said, a 
spoiled child, and she took this character into her 
married life, to her own sorrow, and the evident 
unhappiness of those around her. Wayward, 
and accustomed to be petted, she could ul endure 
to be crossed even by Providence. Envious of 
her sister, and impatient under any delay in the 
fulfilment of her wishes, she manifested a spirit 
which brought severe rebuke even from the lips 
of her devoted husband. Months and years were 
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epent by her in a tumult of discordant feelings, 
and in resorting to unnatural and crooked policy 
in order to accomplish her end. Far from prov- 
mg amiable and lovely as a wife, she seems to 
have been to Jacob often a severe trial; yet, he 
ever loved her, even as in the first days of fond- 
ness. But at length the disciplinary process 
which she needed seems to have had its designed 
effect, for the time came when he who sits as the 
refiner saw fit to visit her, and bestow the long- 
sought blessing. Happy beyond measure in the 
birth of a son, she offers her tribute of gratitude, 
and we must believe, though little further hght 
shines on her character, that the fresh fountain of 
a mother’s love, newly opened in her heart, 
flowed to the purifying of all selfishness and 
jealousy, and to the harmonizing of all discordant 
elements in the hitherto distracted family. Would 
not her heart feel a new tie to her husband, the 
father of her child? Would she not turn again, 
with self-reproach and reviving love, to her long- 
neglected and abused sister, the once-cherished 
companion of her childhood, now that she could 


oederstand and sympathize in her maternal joys 
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and cares? Would not her affection be called 
forth as never before toward each childish member 
of the household, invested with an interest hitherto 
unknown, and doubly dear, because as truly the 
children of her husband as her own cherished 
nursling? That she was a happier and better 
woman after Joseph’s birth, we cannot doubt, and 
we feel sure that a peace never before experienced 
by them settled on Jacob’s family. 

But complete happiness abides not long a ten- 
ant in any circle on earth. That which had been 
to Rachel the strongest desire of life, became, at 
length, in its fulfilment, the occasion of her death. 
She who had felt that the birth of a son could 
bring only joy, who had said “ Give me children 
or else I die,’’ saw a day, when, with feeble, ex- 
piring breath, she named her second born 


? 


‘¢ Benoni — the son of my sorrow,’’ and departed 
from.earth, leaving her two helpless ones to want 
a mother’s care and love, and perhaps wishing as 
fervently as before, that they had never been born, 
or that she might take them with her to the unseen 
world. 


She was taken from evil to come. The fear 
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ful trial which threatened to bring Jacob’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, she was spared. 
Her memory was most fondly cherished. Her 
children —— how tenderly were they regarded 
because they were hers, and what can exceed in 
pathos and beauty her husband’s last uttered 
remembrance of his early love, when bestowing 
on Joseph’s sons the forfeited birthright of Reu- 
ben, and, wishing to bind their hearts to the land 
of Canaan, he reminds them that it was the place 
of her death, and that her bones reposed beneath 
its soil. 

One question ever comes to us as we read of 
Rachel’s death. Did Leah’s sorrowing heart find 
repose at length in the assurance of her husband’s 
love? When Jacob was left alone, and comfort- 
less, did he turn to her for consolation, who had 
so long endured alone for his sake? We do not 
know. From her childhood, Leah appears to have 
borne the yoke. Although she was the eldest in 
her father’s house, yet Rachel’s superior beauty 
and vivacity had cast her into the shade, and 
doubtless rendered her, as in all such cases, 
reserved and silent, and less attractive than she 
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would otherwise have been. Yet, there beamed 
ever from her eyes a loving tenderness, which 
betrayed an unusually affectionate heart, and lent 
a charm to her whole deportment which mere 
regularity of features cannot give. Oh! how 
cruelly was that affectionate, clinging heart 
doomed to suffer! How bitter was her lot! 
Forced to act a deceitful and most revolting part, 
her feelings of delicacy and maidenly propri- 
ety outraged by an unfeeling father, she became 
clandestinely the wife of one who sought her not, 
whom she knew to be wholly absorbed in love to 
another and fairer, but to whom she had unwit- 
tingly given the wealth of her own rich affections. 

Irom her bridal day, she was a neglected, 
unloved wife. How must the sounds of joy have 
jarred on her spirit and mocked her heart during 
the week of festivity which in the East cclebrates 
a marriage. And yearning to be loved as she 
loved herself, what anguish must she have felt 
when another week gave to her husband’s arms 
one who she knew must entirely supplant her, and 
blot out every hope of winning, even by the 
utmost devotion, the heart which would now, more 
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than ever, turn from her! He might be kind tc 
her, as he doubtless was. Many tokens of regard 
he would bestow upon her, and treat her with the 
respect due the oldest and first wedded wife ; but 
love her, he could not; she knew he could not. 
The cares, the toils, the suffering which marriage 
brings, shall be hers, but the rich compensation, 
the pure, overflowing, confiding love, which cheers 
and lightens care, and which woman will be a 
living martyr to win — this she will never know. 

But Leah, thus seemingly desolate and wretched, 
was not forsaken. The Hye that pondereth all 
hearts was a witness to her conflicts, and Almighty 
love came to her relief. A mother’s joys were 
soon in store for her, and with the prospect came 
delightful thoughts of gratitude to God, and fond 
anticipations of brighter days. ‘Surely the 
Lord hath looked upon my affliction ; now, there- 
fore, my husband will love me.’’ Alas! poor 
Leah! She knew the important blessing prom- 
ised in Abraham’s covenant was a numerous seed, 
and she thought surely the birth of her son, so 
desirable an event, would win her a piace in her 
husband’s heart. ‘his hope cheered every hour — 
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of weariness and suffering, and sustained her in 
her agony, and when that was past, and tidings 
were borne to Jacob that he was a father, how 
eagerly she listened for his approaching footsteps 
— with what intense earnestness she scanned the 
face so dear, to learn that she had not suffered in 
vain! Her babe was not a daughter, so lightly 
esteemed in Eastern countries. God, the God of 
his father, had bestowed the blessing, and it was 
a son she had to give. He could not turn coldly 
from her — he must love her now. 

me was doomed to disappointment. A new 
grief weighed on her heart, and when her second 
son was given to her arms there was no hope in 
her words, but only a meek, subdued expression 
of love to Him who knew her sorrows, and had 
again appeared for her comfort. Again and again, 
sometimes hoping, sometimes desponding, but 
always in the spinit of earnest piety and a beau- 
tiful trust in God, she welcomed her children into 
the world. Years rolled on. She was still a 
neglected wife, but she was no longer unhappy 
nor lonely. <A song of praise to the Lord was 
ever on her lips. Around her clustered smiling 
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little faces— soft hands smoothed her vare-worn 
brow, and cooing, dove-like voices cheered her 
solitude, and called her ‘‘mother.”’ Six fair 
sons and a daughter grew up around her, and she 
had the consolation of knowing that distinguished 
honor was put upon her by Him who thus made 
her an instrument of fulfilling his covenant with 
her husband. So far as we know Leah’s char- 
acter, 16 was extremely lovely. No repining or 
discontented words, no rebellious or wilful ex- 
pressions, fell from her lips, no murmuring 
appears to have been in her heart. Once only 
the hidden conflict appears, when her sister asks 
a favor. ‘‘Is it a small matter that thou hast 
taken away my husband? And wouldst thou 
take away my son’s mandrakes also?” It was 
a revealing of deep sorrows, and it melted even 
Rachel’s heart. 

Again the question returns: Did Jacob ever 
love her as she deserved to be loved? and again 
we must answer, we do not know. She lived 
many years, fulfilling the duties of a wife and 
mother, and reposed at last in the cave of Mach- 


peluh, beside Sarah and Nebekah, with whom she 
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has doubtless been thousands of years rejoicing in 
the perfect blessedness of that world where unre- 
quited love is unknown — where the soul, with 
its increasing capacities for affection, 1s ever 
abundantly filled and satisfied, because its portion 
is infinite. ‘‘ God only knows the love of God,”’ 
but they who have come up from earth, out of 
much tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
been made meet for heavenly fellowship, shall 
understand the blissful mystery of that union 
which alone is dearer and more intimate than the 
hallowed unions of earth. They who are bound 
in marriage ties here ‘‘ are of twain made one 
flesh ;’’ but ‘‘he that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit.” 

How gracious und condescending to human in- 
firmities is God our heavenly Father! How ready 
to gratify every reasonable desire! If any who 
read these pages are conscious of earnest and un- 
satisfied wishes, let them, not in Rachel’s fretful 
and rebellious spirit, but in meek and patient 
trust, with thanksgiving, make their request 
known unto him. He has written, ‘‘ The desire 


of the righteous shall be granted.” 
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If any neglected, lonely wife reads with tear- 
ful eves the story of Leah’s sorrow, let her turn 
to Leah’s Almighty Friend for comfort, and learn 
to say, though again and again disappointed, 
‘Still will I praise the Lord.’’ Let her, with 
childlike submission, receive her cup at his hands, 
and in the faithful discharge of duty wait her 
appointed time and lot. She shall not labor and 
wait in vain. If her heart finds no place of re- 
pose in his who should cherish and love her, she 
shall surely understand at length what is that 
perfect peace in which they are kept whose 
minds are stayed on the infinite God. If he has 
bestowed on her the inestimable blessing of chil- 
dren, the richest solace earth affords is already 
hers; let her not indulge gloomy and repining 
thoughts, but let her bend all her energies to the 
task of training immortal minds, who, if she is 
faithful, shall rise up and call her blessed, and 
praise God for her care and instructions. 

In Jacob’s family were two other mothers of 
whom we have not spoken. They were servants, 
_ little is said of them ; yet they were cared for by 
Jehovah, and their children were sons who were 
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at length heads of four tribes in Israel. Every 
mother, however humble her position in earthly 
socicty, is the immediate care of God, and is 
doing his work. She knows not what mighty 
results depend on her fidelity in performing her 
wlotted task. Let her train every child as if she 
heard a voice from heaven saying, Take this child 
and nurse it for me. She shall not lose her re- 


Ward. 
Qx 


JOCHEBED. 


Tue hours of day are fast numbering in a hum- 
ble home in Goshen, a house which has gathered 
members enough to render it ever cheerful, and 
garnered sacred ties and rich affections sufficient 
to insure the greatest earthly bliss, but over which 
the hand of tyranny has cast shadows deeper 
and more dense than the gloom of night descend- 
ing around. The father, with aching hmbs and 
a heavy heart, has returned from his toil under 
the cruel task-master, whom he, hke his com- 
panions, has vainly striven to satisfy, and with 
slow, desponding tread enters the dwelling, lays 
aside his outer garments, and seats himself 
moodily in the nearest corner. Two bright faces, 
however, come to welcome him, and their child- 
ish prattle and words of affection soon bring com- 
fort to his heart, and drive the look of discontent 
from his brow, and he joins in their merry glee, 
antil suddenly he 1s attracted by the pale coun- 


tenance of lis wife, as with linguid, and evi- 
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dently painful step, she performs the slight labors 
necessary for the preparation of the evening 
meal. One glance is sufficient to assure him that 
sterner trials than any yet endured await them, 
and the time draws nigh. Gently he puts his 
children from him, and rises to give her such 
assistance as he may. No words are spoken, the 
meal is soon taken, the little ones go to their 
quiet rest, needed aid is stealthily summoned, 
the wife and mother bows herself to her anguish. 
No sound escapes her lips; a fear more terrible 
than any throes she can experience shuts her 
mouth and stifles every groan. LHven the feeble 
ery which announces the birth of her son brings 
no joy, no relief, only a greater dread. O, hush 
him! do not let him cry; father, friends, uf ye 
have any pity, let not his voice be heard. LBe- 
fore another setting sun, the little delicate form 
which is so precious, so dear, may furnish food 
for the cruel crocodile. Place him by her side, 
let her soothe him ; she best understands the art. 

Alas, what terrors now daily thicken about that 
mother’s path! How fails her heart at every 


approaching tread. How eamestly she portrays 
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to the sorrowing Miriam the danger of betray: 
ing the carefully-kept secret. How constantly 
she watches lest the little Aaron should with lisp- 
ing tongue tell how he loves his baby brother. 
How wildly she hastens at the first sound of that 
paby voice, when he awakes from sleep; how 
agonized she is until she succeeds in soothing and 
quieting her charge. All around she hears 
shrieks and struggles and despairing groans from 
her sisters in affliction, and misses one and an 
other fair infant form from the homes they had 
blessed, and she folds her loved one closer to her 
aching breast, and wonders if she could endure 
to have him thus torn from her. She suffers, and 
yet there is in her heart a confidence that all will 
in the end be well. Not an unfounded hope, not 
a vague, undefined persuasion, but a faith in an 
Almighty Friend. Her husband has from time 
to time spoken words of cheer, and encouraged, 
by reminding her of Abraham’s God, and his 
promises made in days long past and handed 
down to them. They know that @ great and 
illustrious person is to be born of Abraham’s 
zeed, and may not their son be one of those 
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through whom he shall descend? Jochebed 
looks upon the wondrous beauty of her babe, 
his strangely noble mien, and, sent by Him who 
knows all the avenues to the human heart, come 
comfort and strength, and she gives herself to 
new efforts for the preservation of the child. 

Three weary, leaden-footed months have 
passed. Her boy has gained in strength and 
comeliness, and the mother’s heart clings to him 
with an intensity of love proportioned to the 
anxiety she has felt, and the high hopes she sus- 
tains for him. Sut the time has come when she 
can conceal him no longer. The vigilance of 
their ruthless enemies is becoming too keen, and 
their strict search will soon inevitably discover 
her treasure. Who can imagine her distress, as 
the conviction forces itself upon her? In her 
extremity she again betakes herself to the prom- 
ises and love of Jehovah, and reassures her 
fainting heart. Suddenly, in the hour of medi- 
tation and of deep darkness, a peradventure is 
suggested to her mind. 

Behold her now busily engaged in what is evi- 


dently a most absorbing work. From the banks 
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of the Nile she has procured the ‘* thirsty papy- 
rus,’ and the necessary pitch is at hand. With 
skilful art she constructs a basket-hke cradle. 
Watch the variations of her countenance as with 
the greatest care she secures every chink and 
seam, and again and again examines, to be sure 
that it is perfectly impervious to water, and suffi- 
ciently strong for its purpose. Anxiety, sadness, 
desperation are there, and then the lighting up 
of some stern resolve, and then a gleam of hope, 
a fait courage; then, again, the workings of 
almost unendurable grief and torturing fear. 
Anon, the brow is calmed, and the compressed 
lips relax, and holy, sublime faith gains the 
mastery over all the conflicting feelings called 
forth by her strange employment. Her task is 
ended! all that maternal tenderness could dic- 
tate is done to render the frail vessel com- 
fortable; and, taking her babe fondly in_ her 
arms, with one hasty caress she lays him, in his 
rosy sleep, within the little ark. Upon her emo- 
tions, as she carries him from her home, and 
takes her last look on his cherub face, and leaves 
him among the weeds at the water’s edge, we 
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cannot dwell. <A confidence in God so noble as 
to be remembered and recorded ceuturies after, 
by an inspired apostle, and to place her, in the 
estimate of him who dictated the sacred page, 
among those ‘‘of whom the world was not 


? 


worthy,’’ sustained her in that fearful hour. 
She has used all the means within her reach to 
save him, and leaving the little Miriam to watch 
his fate at a distance, she returns to her desolate 
home. 
eg * * * eS 

That night found Jochebed no longer sorruw 
ing and fearful, but a blessed and happy mother, 
far happier than she had ever before been. -No 
harrowing anxieties now, no trembling lest the 
ery of pain or crowing laugh of joy should be 
tray her child. No caution, no fear. Let who 
will step hastily by her dwellimg, her cheek need 
not blanch. She is doing the bidding of a prin- 
cess, and receiving wages at her hand for nurs 
ing that fair boy. Well may the stern-featured, 
stony-hearted men who delight in deeds of blood, 
stand awed ani subdued before the rare beauty 
of that baby face, and wonder at the intelligence 
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and dignity which are stamped on that childish 
brow. Not in vain is he thus endowed by his 
Maker. They harm him not. The mother need 
not tremble. A peace unknown before descends 
on the little household, Oppression still grinds. 
The father still toils. All around is suffering and 
war; but under that humble roof Jehovah is 
praised with a gladness which must be felt to be 
expressed. 

No words of praise has Moses bestowed on his 
mother, nor does a single line inform us of the 
nature of her instructions to him in the days 
when he was once more all her own, before ‘‘ she 
brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter and he be- 
came her son.’’ But every trait of that noble 
character which fitted him for the station he 
afterwards filled ; the meekness which made him 
the friend of God, with whom he spoke face to 
face, as he has never to any other being of mor- 
tal birth; the faith which refused the wealth and 
honors and titles of Egypt, and preferred afflic- 
tion and contempt with the people of God; the 
self-renunciation, and devotion to the glory of 
Jchovah, which led him to plead for the stiff- 
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necked children of Israel when he would destroy 
them and make of his faithful servant a great 
nation; the dauntless courage, the unwavering 
rectitude, — all bear witness to the instructions 
of his early years, which ‘‘the learning of the 
Keyptians,’’ and the fascinations of a court, had 
no power to obliterate. The mother of Israel’s 
ereat law-giver needs no more endurmg monu- 
ment than the lofty virtues of her son. 

Faith! my dear friends, such faith as they ex- 
ercised whose history the Bible records, O that 
it might animate us! We are not called to lay 
our children on the altar of sacrifice, nor leave 
them to be whelmed in the waters of the Nile ; 
but every mother has trials to pass through, and 
duties to perform, which require the same faith 
that Abraham and Jochebed possessed, if she 
wishes to see her children standing at last fault- 
less before the throne. The more we study and 
come to understand the wonders God has wrought 
for those who have trusted in him, the more 
earnestly our prayer ascends, ‘‘ Lord, increase 
our faith.” 
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‘SA thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
passed, and as a watch in the night.”’ 

Ir often appears to us, as we study the sacred 
page, and as we contemplate the movements of 
the kingdom of grace, in these latter days, that 
the work of God in the salvation of the race of 
man makes slow and difficult progress, and we 
wonder at the tardiness and seeming want of 
success of any project which has God for its 
author and executor. But we forget that, 
although he is God all-suificient, and can with- 
ont doubt perform the whole good pleasure of 
his will — though all events are under his con- 
trol, it nevertheless pleases him to work by means ~ 
and instrumentalities. Seldom does he ‘* speak 


3 


and if is done,’”’ as when the light first shone on 
earth. Ordinarily, if he will accomplish any- 
thing in the material world, he brings it about in 
the order of its natural development. If his 


ealings ‘wre with men as moral beings, he works 
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according to the laws of mind which himself 
ordained. 

It was now more than four hundred years since 
God called Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and made the covenant that through him and his 
descendants all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed, and since he first revealed his purpose of 
acquainting the world with his own glorious char- 
acter and will. Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
had long slept in the cave of Machpelah. Where 
were their descendants, and in what circum- 
stances ? Had the covenant been in any partic- 
ular fulfilled? Was the gracious purpose fast 
being accomplished? Not to human view. The 
children of the patriarchs, far from dwelling in 
the land of Canaan, the blessed and favored peo- 
ple of Jehovah, were a nation of slaves, debased 
by the most abject and cruel bondage, ignorant 
of even the name of their father’s God; though 
remembering him as the God of Abraham, yet 
comprehending nothing concerning him save the 
bare fact of his existence among many other 
deities ; and having a vague, uncertain belief in 


the traditionary promise of his appearance in 
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their behalf, and their ultimate inheritance of the 
country of Canaan. Some, indeed, among them 
seem to have had clearer ideas and a more intel- 
ligent faith, but the mass of the people were 
buried in the depths of ignorance and misery. 
Around them the Egyptians, and all the other 
dwellers upon earth, were given up to the gross- 
est idolatry. What foothold had the kingdom of 
grace as yet gained in the world? What had 
the Almighty been doing to advance it during 
these rolling centuries ? 

If we ask reverently, we ask well, and perhaps 
a satisfactory answer may be given. In com- 
mencing and carrying forward the scheme of 
inan’s redemption, a mighty work had first to be 
done, which we seldom think of, and little appre- 
ciate, —a work preliminary fo the first revelation 
of himself among the nations. It was not merely 
with man’s ignorance of the only living, and true, 
and holy God, which grace had to contend, but 
with a state of mind and heart so utterly debased 
as to be incapable of receiving or comprehending 
for a moment any idea of such a Being. A dense 
and almost impenetrable darkness brooded over 
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the earth. But this was not all; the visual 
organs, long accustomed only to darkness, were 
weakened and destroyed. Before hght could 
benefit, the blind must be healed. Before God 
could reveal himself to men, their sunken, sen- 
sual souls must be elevated and purified, and 
made capable of understanding the revelation. 
This was a slow and tedious process. For its 
furtherance he must first train and educate, from 
the commencement of their existence, a people, 
who, being themselves thus elevated and enabled 
to receive the truths he would communicate, 
should hold them up, from generation to gener- 
ation, before their benighted fellow-men, and 
win all at length to know and obey. 

This, then, was the work which Jchovah 
accomplished during the long years which seem 
so fruitless to us. He had been training and 
preparing this peculiar people. Understanding 
well man’s entire nature, and what means to use 
wherewith to meet his ends, he had been steadily 
employing those means, until the destined result 
was at last attained. In the Hebrew people, a 


race singularly differing from all the other imhab- 
10” 
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itants of earth, whom he ‘had bound to each othe. 
by a common descent and common sufferings, and 
whom he would bind to himself by ties of the 
most ardent gratitude and love; who had never 
worshipped idols, and who, though entirely igno- 
rant of his true nature, were yet in a state to 
receive and reverence the God who would deliver 
them from their bitter afflictions; in this race, 
which he had thus brought down from his ser- 
vant Abraham, and prepared for his purpose ” 
‘¢the process slow of years,’ he had the instr 
mentality which he needed, and without a 
he could not carry forward his gracious work. 
But some will ask, ‘‘ What has all this to do 
with the Mothers of Israel?’’ Much. Among 
the instruments which he employs, God never 
forgets nor undervalues those who usher into 
being, and to whom are committed, by his own 
ordination, the most susceptible years of all the 
men who live. It was through these mothers 
that the keenest pangs of the terrible discipline, 
through which the nation passed, was felt. Fa- 
thers, and husbands, and brothers, were not so 


deeply outraged, so heart-stricken, by any toil 
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or hardship imposed on themselves, as by the 
cruel mandate which so crushed their daughters, 
wives, and sisters. Among their draughts of 
gall and wormwood none were so bitter as that 
which brought groans of anguish from every wife 
who had the prospect of becoming a mother, 
turned into a curse what they had ever esteemed 


the richest of blessings, and made the feeble cry 





of infancy — always before a note of joy — the 
most distressing sound that could fall on parental 
ears. 

And when the day of deliverance came, whose 
joy so great, whose gratitude to God so intense, 
whose obligations so binding, as those of the 
mothers of the nation? What instruments could 
be found so effective as they would prove in the 
work of making known the glory of their De- 
liverer? In what strange scenes had they learned 
his might and goodness! One by one they had 
seen the idols of Egypt overwhelmed in ruin and 
shown to be worthless, and their awe and adini- 
ration were constantly increased. But when the 
hour of retribution came, when Alnignty ven- 


oa , ie ee 
geance repaid into the bosom of every Keyptian 
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family the thrilling anguish which his people had 
suffered, when he stood forth to shield them, and 
destroy their foes, their awe and admiration 
turned to love and high devotion. In permit- 
ting them to be so afflicted, in avenging their 
wrongs, and in the gratitude he thus called forth, 
the far-seeing, all-wise Jchovah laid a foundation 
for the character of every Hebrew child, and of 
the whole Hebrew nation, through all coming 
ages ; a character most marked and_ peculiar, 
and retaiming its distinctive features under all 
circuinstances and in every clime. From that 
day to this, every Israelitish mother, in commem- 
oration of those scenes in Egypt, consecrates her 
first-born child to the God of their deliverance, 
and through all their generations the command 
to rehearse in the ears of their family his 
mighty deeds, has been obeyed, and has accom- 
plished what he designed. Among his _ first 
broken sentences the Ilebrew child utters the 
solemn truth, first fully understood in Egypt, 
“¢ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,’’ 
and from his tender infancy he hears constantly 


repeated, — ‘*‘ By strength of hand the Lord 
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brought us out from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage. And it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the 
first-born of man and the first-born of beasts ; 
therefore I sacrifice to the Lord every first born 
child.” 

Thus have the gricfs of those mothers whose 
children were given to the devouring crocodile, 
and the groans of their oppressors, echoed upon 
all the shores of time, even to these distant days, 
ever bringing with them to the ear solemn and 
awful revelations of the power and avenging jus- 
tice of Israel’s God. The unfolding ages have 
shown him to us, as we have been by degrees 
prepared to receive him, not merely manifested 
in these sublime attributes, but in the person of 
Jesus Christ, our redeeming Saviour, our Advo- 
cate and Friend, rejoicing to own the title which 
the pious soul delights to give him, and which 
looks back through the long vista of rites and 
ceremonies to that awful night when the hope of 
Kigypt fell, and the chosen people were spared — 
“ The first-born among many brethren.” 
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Nor shall these reverberations cease. Through 
coming years, and amid the crash of earth’s dis- 
solution, shall be heard from the eternal hills the 
immortal song of the church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, chanting of deliv- 
erance from a worse than Egyptian bondage, and 
of a more glorious Passover than any celebrated 
by Jewish service. 

The mothers of this favored land may learn a 
deeply interesting lesson from this page of the 
divine word, and especially from that command 
of God with regard to the instruction of every 
Hebrew child. Rehearse in the ears of your 
child, Christian mother, the story of His mighty 
deeds. From day to day store the young mind 
with fresh knowledge of the wonders God hath 
wrought. Call forth his childish admiration , 
teach him to bow with reverence before the great 
name of his Maker. But, more than all, tell him 
the story of redeeming love. Let the life of the 
infant Saviour, the story of the boy of twelve 
years in the temple, the love of the man Christ 
Jesus, be repeated in his ears, until they are 


familiar as household words. Jkemember the Jew- 
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ish mothers, and the result of their unwearied 
teachings. With them, nothing is second to this 
command of their God, and their children never 
lose the impress of maternal instructions. Their 
strangely uniform character is a powerful com- 
ment on the wisdom of Jehovah in directing them 
to be thus taught. 


TEU eee 


In the mountainous and wild region which lies 
around Horeb and Sinai, were found, in the days 
of that Pharaoh whose court was the home of 
Israel’s law-giver, many descendants of Abraham, 
children of one of the sons which Keturah bore 
him in his old age. We know little of them; 
but here and there on the sacred page they are 
mentioned, and we gain brief glimpses of their 
character and of the estimation in which they 
were held by Jehovah. Like all the other na- 
tions of the time, they were mostly idolaters, 
against whom he threatened vengeance for their 
inventions and abominations. But among them 
were found some families who evidently retained 
a knowledge of Abraham’s God, and who, al- 
though they did not offer him a pure worship, 
‘¢seem, nevertheless, to have been imbued with 
sentiments of piety, and intended to serve him 
so far as they were acquainted with his character 


and requirements.’’ Tor these, from time to 
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time, a consecrated priest stood before the altar, 
offering sacrifices which were, doubtless, accepted 
in heaven, since sincerity prompted and _ the 
spirit of true obedience animated the worshippers. 

In the family of this priest, who was also a 
prince among his people, a stranger was at one 
time found, who had suddenly appeared in Mid- 
ian, and, for a shght kindness shown to certain 
members of the household, had been invited to 
sojourn with them, and make one of the domestic 
circle. He was an object of daily increasing 
interest to all around him. Whence had he 
come? Why was he thus apparently friendless 
and alone? Wherefore was his countenance sad 
and thoughtful, and his heart evidently so far 
away from present scenes? Seven sisters dwelt 
beneath the paternal roof, and we can readily 
imagine the eagerness with which they discussed 
these questions and watched the many interviews 
between him and their father, which seemed ofa 
most important character. The result was not 
long kept from them. Moses was henceforth to 
perform what had been their daily task, and, as 
his reward, was to sustain the relation of son, 
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husband, and brother, in the little circle. Zip- 
porih, whether willingly or reluctantly we are 
not told, became the wife of the silent man; nor 
has he, in the record which he has left, given us 
any account of those forty years of quiet domes- 
tic life, which he spent watching his flocks amid 
the mountain solitudes, and in intercourse with 
the ‘‘ priest of Midian,’’ and during which, 
taught of that God who chose him before all 
other men, as a familiar friend, he was daily 
learning lessons of mighty wisdom, and gaining 
that surpassing excellence of character which has 
made his name immortal. Was the wife whom 
he had chosen, the worthy daughter of her father 
and a fit companion for such a husband? Did 
they take sweet counsel together, and could she 
share his noble thoughts? Did she listen with 
tearful eyes to his account of the woes of his peo- 
ple, and rejoice with him in view of the glorious 
scenes of deliverance which he anticipated ? Did 
she appreciate the sublime beauties which so 
captivated and enthralled his soul as he pored 
over the pages of that wonderful poem which 
portrays the afflictions of the man of Uz? Did 
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she worship and love the God of their common 
father with the same humility and faith? We 
cannot answer one of the many questions which 
arise in our minds. All we know is, that Zippo- 
rah was Moses’ wife, and the mother of Moses’ 
sons, and we feel that hers was a favored lot, and 
involuntarily yield her the respect which her sta- 
tion would demand. 

Silently the appoited years sped. ‘The great 
historian found in them no event, bearing upon 
the interests of the kingdom of God, worthy of 
note, and our gleanings are small. At their close 
he was again found in close consultation with 
Jethro, and with his consent, and in obedience 
to the divine mandate, the exile once more 
turned his steps toward the land of his birth. 
Zipporah and their sons, with asses and attend 
ants, accompanied him, and their journey was 
apparently prosperous until near its close, when 
a strange and startling providence arrested them.* 
An alarming disease seized upon Gershom, the 


eldest son, and at the same time intimations not 


*The construction put upon this passage is taken from Bush’s 


Commentary on Exodus, which see. 
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to be mistaken convinced his parents that it was 
sent in token of divine displeasure for long-neg- 
lected duty. God’s eye is ever on his children, 
and though he is forbearing, he will not forever 
spare the chastening rod, if they live on in diso 
bedience to his commands. Both Moses and Zip 
porah knew what was the appointed seal of God’s 
covenant with Abraham, and we cannot under- 
stand why they so long deferred including their 
children in that covenant. We do not know how 
many times conscience may have rebuked them, 
nor what privileges they forfeited, but we are 
sure they were not blessed as faithful servants 
are. Now there was no delaying longer. The 
proof of God’s disapprobation was not to be mis- 
taken, and they could not hesitate if they would 
preserve the life of their child. ‘* There is 
doubtless, something abhorrent to our ideas of 
propriety in a mother’s performing this rite upon 
an adult son,’’ for Gershom was at this time, 
probably, more than thirty years of age; but we 
must ever bear in mind that she was complying 
with ‘‘a divine requisition,’’ and among a people, 


and in a state of society, whose sentiments and 
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usages were very different from ours. Her duty 
performed, she solemnly admonished Gershom 
that he was now espoused to the Lord by this 
significant rite, and that this bloody seal should 
ever remind him of the sacred relation. The 
very moment neglected obligations are cheerfully 
assumed, that moment does God smile upon his 
child. He accepts, and upbraids not. The frown 
which but now threatened precious life has fled, 
and his children rejoice in new found peace, and 
in that peculiar outflowing of tenderness, humil- 
ity and love, which ever follows upon repentance, 
reparation and forgiveness. 

For some reason, to us wholly inexplicable, 
Moses seems to have sent his family back to the 
home which they had just left, before reaching 
Keypt, and they resided with Jethro until the 
tribes, having passed through all the tribulations 
which had been prophesied for them, made their 
triumphant exodus from the land of bondage and 
encamped at the foot of Sinai. Jethro, who 
secs to have taken a deep interest in the mis- 
sion of Moses, immediately on hearing of their 
arrival, took his daughter and her sons to rejoin 
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the husband and father from whom they had 
been long separated. Touching and delightful 
was the retinion, and we love to linger over the 
few days which Zipporah’s futher spent with her, 
in this their last interview on earth. The aged 
man listened with wonder and joy to the recital 
of all that Jehovah had wrought. He found his 
faith confirmed and his soul strengthened, and 
doubtless felt if a great privilege to leave his 
child among those who were so evidently under 
the protection of the Almighty, and before whom 
he constantly walked in the pillar of fire and. 
cloud. With a father’s care and love, he gave 
such counsel as he saw his son-in-law needed, 
and after uniting with the elders in solemn sacri- 
fice and worship, in which he assumed his priestly 
office, he departed to his own land. We seem 
to see Zipporah, as with tearful eyes she watched 
his retreating footsteps, and felt that she should 
see her father’s face no more on earth. Not 
without fearful struggles are the ties which bind 
a daughter to her parents sundered, though as a 
wife she cleaves to her husband, and strives, for 
his sake, to repress her tears and hide the an- 
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_guish she cannot subdue. One comfort, how 
ever, remained to Zipporah. Soothingly fell on 
her ear the invitation of her husband to her 
brother, the companion of her childhood : ‘* We 
are journeying unto the place of which the Lord 
said, | will give it you: come thou with us and - 
we will do thee good; for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel.’? Deprecatingly she 
doubtless looked upon him, as he answered, ‘ I 
will not go, but I will depart to mine own land, 
and to my kindred ;’’ and united in the urgent 
entreaty, ‘‘ Leave us not, I pray thee; foras- 
much as thou knowest how we are to encamp in 
the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead 
of eyes.” Heartfelt joy shone in her counte- 
nance as he acquiesced and made preparation to 
accompany them; and we are glad for her, and 
feel that with her husband and brother near, on 
whom to lean, she must have been cheered, and 
the bitterness of her final separation from home 
alleviated. 

Feelings of personal joy or grief were scon, 
however, banished from her mind by the mighty 
wonders which were displayed in the desert, and 
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by the absorbing scenes which transpired while 
Israel received the law, and were prepared to 
pursue their way to Canaan. Of her after his- 
tory we gather little, and the time of her death 
is not mentioned. One affliction, not uncommon 
in this evil world, fell to her lot. Uer husband’s 
family were unfriendly and unkind to her, and 
she was the occasion of their reproach and ridi- 
cule. But she was happy in being the wife of 
one meek above all the men upon the earth, and 
she was vindicated by God himself. What were 
her hopes in prospect of seeing the promised 
land, in common with all the nation, or whether 
she lived to hear the terrible command of God to 
Moses, ‘‘ Avenge Israel of the Midianites,’’ we 
do not know. The slaughter of her people may 
have caused her many a pang, and she probably 
went to her rest long before the weary forty 
years were ended. She has a name and a place 
on the wacred page, she was a wife and mother, 
and, though hers is a brief memorial, yet, if 
we have been led to study the word of God more 
zarnestly, because we would fain learn more con- 


serning her, that memorial is not uscless. 
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WE beg those of our readers who have had the 
patience to follow us thus far in our study, now 
to open their Bibles, unsatisfied with the meagre 
thoughts which we are able to furnish, and, earn- 
estly invoxing the aid of that Spirit who indited 
the sacred pages, bend diligently to the work of 
ascertaining the real interest which we and all 
the mothers of earth have in the scenes which 
transpired at the foot of Horeb’s holy mount. To 
the instructions there uttered, the mighty ones of 
every age, the founders of empires, statesmen, 
lawgivers, philanthropists, patriots, and wise men, 
have sought for their noblest conceptions, and 
their most beneficent regulations, and it would be 
impossible to estimate the influence of those 
instructicens upon all the after history of the 
world. But if the Almighty there revealed him- 
self as the God of kingdoms, the all-wise and 
infinitely good Ruler of men in a national capac- 
ity, not less did he make himself known as the 
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God of the family; and his will there made 
known, regulating the mutual relations of parents 
and children, has been at once the foundation 
and bulwark of all that has been excellent or 
trustworthy in family government from that day 
to this. 

It is impossible, in the brief space allotted to 
us, that we should begin to give any adequate 
view of the subject which here opens before us, or 
follow out fully a single one of the many trains 
of thought to which it gives rise. 

At Horeb, Jehovah, amid fire and smoke, and 
in that voice which so filled with terror all that 
heard, first inculcated the duty of filial piety on 
all the future generations of men. Filial piety ! 
how much it implies. It stands at the head of 
the duties enjoined from man to man. It comes 
next in order to those which man owes to his 
Maker. It inculcates on the part of children 
toward their parents feelings akin to those which 
he has required toward himself, and far surpassing 
any which he demands toward any other human 
being. It speaks of reverence, of a love supe- 


rior to ordinary affection, of unqualified subuis- 
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sion and obedience. <‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother’ is the solemn command, and the com- 
ments which infinite wisdom has made on it, 
scattered up and down on the pages of inspira- 
tion, throw hght on its length and breadth, and 
on the heinous nature of the sin which 1s com- 
mitted in its infringement. Ve shall fearevery 
man his mother and his father, and keep my 
Sabbaths ; [am the Lord.’’ In the Jewish law, 
a man who smote his neighbor must be smitten 
in return; but ‘* he that smiteth father or mother 
shall be surely put to death.’’ ‘‘ He that curseth,”’ 
or, as 1b more exactly reads, ‘‘ he that disparages 
or speaks lightly of his parents, or uses contempt- 
uous language to them, shall surely be put to 
death.’’ ‘‘If aman have a stubborn and rebellious 
son, which will not obey the voice of his father or 
the voice of his mother, and who, when they have 
chastised him, will not hearken unto them, then 
shall his father and his mother Jay hold of him and 
bring him to the elders of the city, and unto the 
gate of his place. And they shall say unto the 
elders of the city, This our son is stubborn and re- 


bellivus ; he will not obey our voice. And all the 
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men of the city shall stone him with stones that 
he die; so shalt thou put away evil from among 
you, that all Israel shall hear and fear.’’ 

Suill more fearful is the practical commentary 
upon this solemn command, given in Hzekiel 22: 
7, when Jehovah, in enumerating the crying sins 
which demanded his vengeance on the people, 
and brought upon them the terrible calamities of 
long captivity, says, ‘‘In thee have they set light 
by father and mother.’ | 

But some one will say, You profess to be speak- | 
ing to parents, and this cominand is given to chil- 
dren. ‘True, friend; but the duty required of 
children implies a corresponding duty on the part 
of parents. Who shall teach children to rever- 
ence that father and mother in whose character 
there is nothing to call forth such a sentiment ? 
‘¢ Though children are not absolved from the obli- 
gation of this commandment by the misconduct 
of their parents, yet, in the nature of things, it is 
impossible that they should yield the same hearty 
respect and veneration to the unworthy as to the 
worthy, nor does God require a child to pay an 


irrational honor to his parents. If his parents 
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are atheists, he cannot honor them as Christians. 
If they are prayerless and profane, he cannot 
honor them as religious. If they are worldly, 
avaricious, overreaching, unscrupulous as to vera- 
vity and honest dealing, he cannot honor them as 
exemplary, upright, conscientious and spiritually- 
minded.’’ 

If parents only say, like Eh, in feeble accents, 
‘Nay, my sons; for it is no good report that I 
hear. Why do ye such things?” they will not 
only have disobedient and irreverent children, but 
often, if not always, they will be made to under- 
stand that their sin is grievous in the sight of 
God, and he will say of each of them also, ‘‘I 
will judge his house forever for the iniquity which 
he knoweth, because his sons made themselves 
vile and he restrained them not.’’ ‘‘ And therefore 
have I sworn unto the house of Eli, that the 
iniquity of Kl’s house shall not be purged with 
sacrifice nor offering forever.’’ 

Unto parents God has committed the child, in 
utter helplessness, weakness, and ignorance, — 
an unfornied being. The power and the knowl 
edge are theirs, and on their side is He, the al 
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mighty and infinitely wise, with his Spirit and his 
laws and his promises. If they are faithful; if 
from the first they realize their responsibility, and 
the advantages of their position, can the result 
be doubtful? But they will not be faithful ; 
imperfection is stamped on all earthly character, 
and they will fail in this as in all other duties. 
What then? Blessed be God, the Gospel has a 
provision for erring parents. If Sinai thunders, 
Calvary whispers peace. For men, as sinners, 
the righteousness of Christ prevails, and for sin- 
ners, as parents, not less shall it be found suf- 
ficient. Line and plummet can soon measure the 
extent of human perfection, but they cannof 
fathom the merit of that righteousness, which, 
when laid side by side with the most holy law, 
shows no deficiency. . If, then, we find ourselves 
daily coming short of the terms of that covenant 
Which God has made with us as parents, we 
need not despair of his fulfilling his part, for 
we can plead our Surety’s work, and that is ever 
acceptable in his eyes, and answers all his de- 
mands. 2 


Let not, however, the neghgené and wilfully 
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ignorant parent conclude that the spotless robe 
of the perfect Saviour will be thrown as a shield 
over his deficiencies and deformity. Let not 
those who have blindly and carelessly entered on 
parental duties, without endeavoring to ascertain 
the will of God and the requirements of his law, 
expect that the blessing of obedient and sanc- 
tified children will crown their days. Let not 
those who suffer their children to grow up around 
them like weeds, without religious culture or 
pruning, who demand no obedience, who com- 
mand no reverence, who offer no earnest, cease- 
less prayer, let them not suppose that the blessing 
of the God who spoke from Horeb will come upon 
their families. ‘* He is in one mind, and who can 
turn him ?’’ Not an iota has he abated from his 
law since that fearfulday. Not less sinful in his 
eyes is disobedience to parents now, than when 
he commanded the rebellious son to be “stoned 
with stones until he died.’’ Yet, how far below 
his standard are the ideas even of many Christian 
parents! ‘* How different,’ says Wilberforce, 
‘nay, m many respects, how contradictory, 
would be the two systems of mere morals, of 
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which the one should be formed from the com 
monly-received maxims of the Christian world, 
and the other from the study of the holy Serip- 
tures ;’’ and we-are never more forcibly impressed 
with this difference than when we see it exem- 
plified in this solemn subject. 

The parents who stood at Horeb learned that 
God required them to train their children to im- 
plicit and uncompromising obedience, and he who 
closely studies the word of God can find no other 
or lighter requisition. How will the received 
opinions and customs of this age compare with 
the demand. 

We ask our young friends, who may perchance 
glance over these pages, to pause a moment and 
consider If capital punishment should now be 
inflicted on every disobedient child, how many 
roods of earth would be planted with the instru- 
ments of death? If every city were doomed te 
destruction in which the majority of sons and 
daughters ‘‘ set light by father and mother,’’ how 
many would remain? To every child living comes 
a voice, ‘‘ Know thou that for all these things God 


will bring thee into judgment.”’ 
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THERE is no path of duty appointed for man to 
tread, concerning which the Almighty has not 
expressed his will in terms so plain that the sin- 
cere inquirer may always hear a voice behind 
him saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it; ”’ 
nor are there any relations of life, nor any hu- 
man affections, which he has not constituted and 
bestowed, nor any disappointment of those affec- 
tions for which he has not manifested a sympathy 
so sincere, that the desolate and heart-stricken 
may always say, ‘‘ Karth has no sorrow that 
heaven cannot heal.’’ 

Yet itis something difficult for us to realize, in 
our hours of darkness and despondency, that to- 
ward us personally and individually the great 
heart of Infinite Love yearns with tenderness and 
pity. Kven if we cansay, ‘‘ Though clouds and 
darkness are round about him, justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne,’’ and can 

ii 
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acquiesce meekly in all his dispensations, and 
believe sincerely that they will work for our good, 
yet we often fail of the blessedness which might 
be ours, if we could be equally assured that, 
‘“As a father pitieth his children, so doth the Lord 
pity them that fear him.’ This assurance only 
the faithful student of the Bible can feel, as the 
great truth gleams forth upon him from time to 
time, iluming ** dark affliction’s midnight gloom”’ 
with rays celestial, and furnishing balm for every 
wound, the balm of sympathy and love. 

We often hear it said by those who even pro- 
fess themselves Christians, and devout lovers of 
the sacred oracles, ‘* How can you read the book 
of Leviticus? What can you find in the dry de- 
tails of the ceremonial law to detain you months 
in its study, and eall forth such expressions of 
interest ?’’ Such will probably pass by this ar- 
ticle when they find themselves invited again to 
Horeb. Turn back, friends. You are not the 
ouly ones who have excused themselves from a 
feast. And we, we will extend our invitation to 
others. On the by-ways and lanes they can be 
found ; in every corner of this wide-spread earth 
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are some for whom our table is prepared. We 
leave the prosperous, the gay, the happy, and 
speak to the desolate, the widowed. 

Dearly beloved, you who can look back toa 
day in your history over which no cloud lowered, 
when you wore the bridal wreath, and stood at 
the sacred altar, and laid your hand in a hand 
faithful and true, and pledged vows of love, and 
when hope smiled on all your future path; but 
who have lived to see all you then deemed most 
precious, laid beneath the clods of the valley, 
and have exchanged buds of orange for the most 
intensely sable of earthly weeds ; you who once 
walked on your earthly journey in sweet compan- 
ionship which brightened your days; who were 
wont to lay your weary head every night on the 
faithful, ‘‘ pillowing breast,’’ and there forget 
your woes and cares, but who are now alone ; 
you who trusted in manly counsel and guidance 
for your little ones, but who now shed bitter, un-- 
availing tears in every emergency which reminds 
you that they are fatherless ; and, worse than all, 
you who had all your wants supplied by the lov- 
me toiling husband and futher, but have now to 
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contend single-handed with poverty ; come, sor: 
rowing, widowed hearts, visit with us Horeb’s 
holy mount. It is, indeed, a barren spot; nev- 
ertheless it has blossoms of loveliness for you. 
Come in faith, and perchance the prophet’s vision 
shall be yours; peradventure, the ‘still small ~ 
voice,’’ which bade to rest the turmoil of his soul, 
shall soothe your griefs also. The words which 
are heard from its summit, as Jehovah gives to 
Moses his directions, have indeed to do with 
‘meats and drinks and divers washings,”’ yet, if 
you listen intently, you will now and then hear 
those, which, as the expression of your heavenly 
Father’s heart, will amply repay the toil of the 
ascent. Draw near and hearken : 

‘¢ Ye shall not afflict any widow nor fatherless 
child. If thou afflict them in any wise, and they 
ery at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry, 
and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you 
with the sword ; and your wives shall be widows, 
your children fatherless.”’ 

Will you not now be comforted? ‘* The Eter- 
nal makes your sorrows his own,” and himself 


stands forth as your protector against every ill. 
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He speaks in your behalf to all around you. How 
fearfully stern the tones in which he bids ther, 
beware how they injure you! How secure a 
refuge he affords you from every form of human 
ageression on your rights or happiness! Would 
any wrest from you by fraud or violence your little 
store of earthly goods; appeal to him. Does the 
tongue of slander seek to take from you your 
good name; tell him your grief, as you would 
have told it to the husband whose honor was con- 
cerned to defend you. in whatever way your 
fellow-creatures distress you, or try your patience, 
or disturb your peace, his ear 1s ever open to 
hear your complaint, his word is pledged to re 

dress the wrong. 

Listen again ! 

‘¢ When thou cuttest down thy harvest in thy 
field, and hast forgotten thy sheaf in the field, 
thou shalt not go again to fetch it, but it shall be 
for the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that the Lord thy God may bless thee in 
all the works of thy hands.”’ 

Not only has Jehovah undertaken to secure 
you against evils which might be inflicted by 
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human means, but he also designs to guard you 
against pinching want and poverty. If his will is 
done you will not suffer. He does not indeed 
command ravens to feed you, but he does lay his 
injunctions on every one of his children to pro- 
vide for you, if you are in need Those who 
obey him, and wish to please him, will be always 
ready to aid you for his sake. He bids every . 
Israelite bring a certain portion of his possessions 
to furnish the table of the Lord, and assuring 
you that he considers you his own, and will per- 
form the part of husband and father for you, at 
that table, and in his own house, he provides for 
you ever a place. In the tithes of wine, corn 
~ and oil, the firstlings of the herds and flocks, in all 
that is to be devoted to the service of the Lord, 
you have your shure. 

‘‘At the end of three years thou shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase the same year 
and lay it up within the gates. And the Levite, 
because he hath no part nor inheritance with thee, 
and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, which are within thy gates, shall come 
and eat and he satished, that the Lord thy God 
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may bless thee in all the work of thine hand 
which thou doest.’’ 

Do you sorrowfully say that no such table is 
now spread? But He who thus provided, still 
lives, and is the same as then. The silver and 
the gold are his, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, and he ruleth all things by the word of his 
power. They that trust in him shall never be 
confounded. 

‘Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the 
stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor take the 
widow’s raiment to pledge.”’ Why? Because 
they have no earthly friend to redeem the latter, or 
plead for the former. Weak and unguarded, they 
are exposed to all these evils, but He, the Hter- 
nal, takes them under his own especial care ; 
and instead of compelling them to depend on the 
insecure tenure of man’s compassion, or even 
justice, institutes laws for their benefit, the dis- 
obedience of which is sin against himself.’’ 

Scattered through all the sacred volume are 
words which, equally with those we have quoted, 
speak forth Jehovah’s interest in the helpless. 
‘¢ Leave thy fatherless children to me,’’ he said, 
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by his prophet Jeremiah, at a time when misery, 
desolation, and destruction, were falling on Judea 
and her sons for their awful impiety. ‘‘ Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive ; 
and let thy widows trust in me.’ ‘‘A father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation.”’ 

O, do we receive the full import of these soul- 
cheering words ? Lone, solitary one ! who hidest 
in thy heart a grief which, untasted, cannot be 
understood; there is a Being, sitting on the circle 
of the heavens, who knows every pang thou en- 
durest. He formed thee susceptible of the love 
which thou hast felt and enjoyed; himself or- 
dained the tie which bound thee. He, better 
than any other, comprehends thy loss. Dost thou 
doubt. Study faithfully his word; obey his voice; 
yield thy heart to him, and trust him implicitly. 
He will prove himself able to bless thee in thine 
inmost soul. The avenues to that soul. are all 
open to him, and he can cause such gentle, 
soothing influences to flow in upon thee as shall 
make thee ‘‘sing even as in the days of thy 
youth.”’ | 
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Fatherless child! whose heart fails thee when 
thou dost miss from every familiar place the guide - 
of thy youth; faint not nor be discouraged, 
though the way is rough, and the voice that 
ever spoke tenderly to thee is silent. Thou hast 
a Father in heaven; and he who calls himself 
such, understands better than thou what is im- 
plied in that sacred name. Tell him thy woes 
and wants. 


‘¢ Thou art as much his care, as if beside 


Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth.” 


13 


NAOMI AND RUTH. 


Ir would be only presumption in us to attempt 
giving, in any other than the beautifully simple 
words of Scripture, the story of Ruth and her 
mother-in-law. The narration 1s inimitable, and 
needs nothing to make it stand out like a picture 
before the mind. Suffice it, then, that now we 
attend only to the lessons which may be gathered 
from it, and endeavor to profit by them through 
all our coming lives. Nor let any think the les- 
sons afforded by these four short chapters few or 
easily acted upon, though they may be soon com- 
prehended. They will amply repay earnest study 
and persevering practice. 

The first thing which wins our admiration is 
Ruth’s faith. She had been educated in the 
degrading worship of Chemosh, the supreme 
deity of Moab. Probably no conception of the 
one living God had been formed in her mind 
until her acquaintance with the Jewish youth, 
the son of Hlimelech and Naomi. How long she 
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had the happiness of a wife we are not informed. 
We know it was only a few years. But during 
that period she had learned to put such confi- 
dence in Jehovah, that she was willing to forsake 
country and friends, even the home of her child- 
nood and beloved parents, and go forth with her 
mother-in-law to strange scenes, and willing to 
brave penury and vicissitude, that she might be 
numbered among his people. Tirmly she ad- 
hered to her resolution. The entreaties of 
Naomi— the thought of her mother — the pros- 
pects which might await her im her own land — 
even the retreating form of Orphah — nothing had 
power to prevail over her desire to see Canaan 
and unite in the worship of her husband’s God. 
‘‘The Lord recompense thy work,” said Boaz 
to her, ‘‘and a full reward be given thee of the 
Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
‘come to trust.”” He is not unfaithful, and that 
reward was made sure. ‘* Of the life that now 
is’ the promise, speaks, and it was fulfilled to 
her. Of an undying, honorable name it says 
nothing, but that is also awarded her. ‘* Upon 


4 monument which has already outlasted thrones 
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and empires, and which shall endure until there 
be a new heaven and a new earth—upon the 
front page of the New Testament 1s inscribed the 
name of Rura. Of her came David — Orgies 
came a long line of illustrious and good men—- 
of her came Christ.’’ 

Why will we wot learn, why will we not 
daily and constantly act upon the truth that im- 
plicit faith is pleasing to God? ‘* None of them 
that trust in him shall be desolate.” 

There is a fund of instruction, also, in the few 
glimpses which we gain of the intercourse of 
Naomi and Ruth, as they journey on, and after 
their arrival in Canaan. How does the law of 
love dictate and pervade every word and action ! 
Naomi had once been an honored wife and 
mother in Judah, and far above the reach of 
want. But in ‘the days when the judges 
ruled,’’ those days during which ‘‘ every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes,”’ her husband 
had deserted his people; and now on her return 
she was probably penniless, her inheritance sold 
until the year of jubilee, and she in her old age, 
unable by her own efforts to gain a subsistence. 
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The poor in Israel were not forlorn, but it re- 
quired genuine humility on Ruth’s part, and a 
sincere love for her mother-in-law, to induce her 
to avail herself of the means provided. She hesi- 
tated not. It was ‘‘in the beginning of the 
barley harvest ’’ that they came to Bethlehem, 
and as soon as they were settled, apparently in a 
small and humble tenement, she went forth to 
glean in some field after the reapers, not know- 
ing how it would fare with her, but evidently 
feeling that all depended on her labors. The 
meeting of the mother and daughter at the close 
of that important day is touching indeed. The 
joy with which the aged Naomi greets her only 
solace, and the kind and motherly care with 
which she brings the remains of her own scanty 
meal, which she had laid aside ; her eager ques 
tions, and Ruth’s cheerful replies as she lays 
down her burden and relates the pleasant events 
of the day —what gratitude to God, what 
dawning hopes, what a delightful spirit of love, 
appear through all! And, as days pass, how ten- 
derly does Naomi watch over the interests of her 
child, and how remarkable is the deference to 
13* 
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her wishes which ever animates Ruth! Even in 
the matter of her marriage, — a subject on which 
young people generally feel competent to judge 
for themselves, —— she is governed entirely. by her 
mother’s directions. ‘‘ All that thou sayest unto 
me I will do.” Said a young lady in our hear- 
ing, not long since, ‘* When I am married I shall 
desire that my husband may have no father or 
mother.’ ‘This is not an unusual wish, nor is it 
uttered in all cases lightly and without reason. 
We know of a mother who would never consent 
that her only son should bring his wife to dwell 
under her roof, although she was entirely satis- 
fied with his choice, and was constantly doing 
all in her power to promote their happiness. 
What were her reasons? She was a conscien- 
tious Christian and fond mother, but she would 
not risk their mutual happiness. She felt herself 
unable to bear the test, and she was unwilling to 
subject her children to it. Often do we hear 
expressions of pity bestowed on the young wife 


? 


who is so ‘‘ unfortunate ’’ as to be compelled to 
live with her mother-in-law, and many are the 


sighs, and nods, and winks of gossip among the 
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mothers-in-law themselves over the trials which 
some of their number endure from their sons’ 
wives. Why is all this?) The supreme selfish- 
ness of cur human nature must answer. Having 
a common love for one object, the mother for her 
son, the wife for her husband, they should be 
bound by strong ties, and their mutual interests 
should produce mutual kindness and sympathy ; 
and this would always be the case if each were 
governed by the spirit of the Gospel. But, alas! 
love of self, rather than the pure love inculcated 
by Jesus Christ, most often rules. Brought to- 
gether from different paths, unlike, it may be, in 
natural temperament, perhaps differing in opin- 
ion, the mother wishing to retain her wonted 
control over her son, the wife feeling hers the 
superior claim, there springs up a contest which 
is the fruitful source of unhappiness, and which 
mars many an otherwise fine character. Before 
us IN memory’s glass, as we write, sits one of a 
most fair and beautiful countenance, but over 
which hang dark clouds of care, and from the 
eyes drop slowly, bitter tears. She is what all 


around her would call a happy wife and mother. 
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Fortune smiles upon her, and the blessing of God 
abides by the hearth-stone. Her husband is a 
professing Christian, as is also his yet youthful- 
looking mother, and the wife herself. Beautiful 
children gambol around her, and look wonder- 
ingly in her face as they see those tears. What 
is the secret of her unhappiness? She deems 
hers a very hard lot, and yet, if we rightly judge, 
could her sorrow be resolved to its elements, it 
would be found that the turmoil of her spirit is 
occasioned solely by the fact that she finds it 
hard to maintain her fancied rights, her desired 
superiority over her husband and servants, be- 
cause of the presence of her calm, firm, dignified 
mother-in-law, whose very lips seem chiselled to 
indicate that they speak only to be obeyed. What 
would be the result if the tender, considerate 
love of Naomi, and the yielding spirit of Ruth 
were introduced to the bosom of each? 

We cannot leave this record of Holy Writ 
without commenting, also, on the remarkable 
state of socicty which existed in Bethlehem in 
those far distant days. When Naomi returned 
after an absence of ten years, — an absence 
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which to many might have seemed very culpable, 
— with what enthusiastic greetings was she re- 
ceived. ‘* The whole city was moved.’”’ It made 
no difference that she ‘‘ went out full, but had 
returned empty ;’’ nor did they stop to consider 
that ‘‘ the Lord had testified against her.”’ The 
truest sympathy was manifested for her, and for 
the stranger who had loved her and clung to her. 
In her sorrow they clustered around to comfort 
her, and when the bright reverse gave her again 
an honored name and ‘‘a restorer of her life’’ in 
her young grandson, they were eager to testify 
their joy. The apostolic injunction, ‘* Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep,’ seems to have been strictly obeyed 
in Bethlehem. The distinctions of society, al- 
though as marked apparently as in our own time, 
seem not to have caused either unhappiness or 
the shghtest approach to unkind or unchristian 
feeling. Witness the greeting between Boaz and 
the reapers on his harvest field. ‘‘ And behold 
Boaz came from Bethlehem and said unto the 
reapers, The Lord be with you. And _ they 
answered him, The Lord bless thee.” Boaz was 
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‘“‘a mighty man of wealth;’’ he had his hired 
workmen around him, and in the same field was 
found the poor ‘* Moabitish damsel,’’ gleaning 
here and there the scattered ears, her only de- 
pendence. Yet we find them all sitting together 
in the hut which was erected for shelter, and 
eating together the parched grain which was 
provided for the noon’s refreshment, while Boaz 
enters into a conversation with Ruth which indi- 
cates his truly noble and generous character, and 
speaks words which are like balm to the sorrow- 
ing spirit. ‘* Thou hast comforted me and spoken 
to the heart of thy handmaid,’’ she said as she 
rose to leave the tent, and felt herself no longer 
a stranger, since one so excellent and so exalted 
in station appreciated and sympathized with her. 
We see little in these Gospel days and in this 
favored land which will compare with the genu- 
ine kindliness which breathes in every word and 
act recorded in the book of Ruth. 

But the most surprising revelation is made in 
the account which follows the scene in the tent. 
What exalted principle, what respect for wo- 


man, what noble virtue must have characterized 
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those among whom a mother could send her 
daughter at night to perform the part assigned to 
Ruth, apparently without a fear of evil, and 
receive her again, not only unharmed, but under- 
stood, honored, and wedded, by the man to whom 
she was sent, and that notwithstanding her foreign 
birth and dependent situation, and fettered with 
the condition that her first-born son must bear 
the name, and be considered the child of a dead 
man ! 

We have friends who will fasten their faith on ~ 
the New Testament only, and can see nothing in 
the Old akin to it in precept or spirit. We com- 
mend to them the Book of Ruth. 


HANNAH. 


IMAGINATION can picture no more animating 
scenes than those which were presented to the 
beholder at the seasons of the year when Judea 
poured forth her inhabitants in crowds to attend 
the solemn festivals appointed by Jehovah, and 
observed with punctilious exactness by the people. 
Our present study leads us to contemplate one of 
these scenes. 

From some remote town on the borders of 
Gentile territory the onward movement commences. 
A few families having finished all their prepara- 
tions, close the door of their simple home, and 
with glowing faces and hopeful steps begin their 
march. ‘They are soon joined by others, and 
again by new reinforcements. Every town, as 
they pass, replenishes their ranks, until, as they 
approach Shiloh, they are increased to a mighty 
multitude. It is a time of joy. Songs and 
shouts rend the air, and unwonted gladness reigns. 


Al ages and conditions are here, and every varie- 
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ty of human form and face. Let us draw near to 
one family group. There is something more than 
ordinarily interesting in their appearance. The 
father has a noble mien as he walks on, convers- 
ing cheerfully with his children, answering their 
eager questions, and pointing out the objects of 
deepest import to a Jew as they draw near the 
Tabernacle. The children are light-hearted and 
gay, but the mother’s countenance does not please 
us. We feel instinctively that she is not worthy 
of her husband; and especially is there an 
expression wholly incongruous with this hour of 
harmony and rejoicing. While we look, she lin- 
gers behind her family, and speaks to one, who, 
with slow step and downcast looks, walks meekly 
on, and seems as if she pondered some deep grief. 
Will she whisper a word of comfort in the ear of 
the sorrowful? Ah, no! <A mocking smile is on 
her lips, which utter taunting words, and she 
glances maliciously round, winking to her neigh- 
bors to notice how she can humble the spirit of one 
who is less favored than herself. ‘‘ What would you 
give now to see a son of yours holding the father’s 
hand, or a daughter tripping gladly along by his 
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side? Where are your children, Hannah? You 
- surely could not have left them behind to miss 
all this pleasure? Perhaps they have strayed 
among the company? Would it not be well to 
summon them, that they may hear the father’s 
instructions, and join in the song which we shall 
all sing as we draw near to Shiloh?’’ Cruel 
words! and they do their work. Like barbed 
arrows, they stick fast in the sore heart of this 
injured one. Her head sinks, but she utters no 
reply. She only draws nearer to her husband, 
and walks more closely in his footsteps. 
i cS *K i 

The night has passed, and a cloudless sun 
looks down on the assembled thousands of Israel. 
Elkanah has presented his offering at the Taber- 
nacle, and has now gathered his family to the 
feast in the tent. As is his wont, he gives to 
each a portion, and hilarity presides at the board. 
The animated scene around them —the white 
tents stretching as far as the eye can reach — 
the sound of innumerable voices — the meeting 
with friends — all conspire to make every heart 
overflow, and the well-spread table invites to new 
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éxpressions of satisfaction and delight. Bu 
here, also, as on the journey, one heart is sad. 
At Elkanah’s right hand sits Hannah, her plate 
filled by the hand of love with ‘‘ a worthy por- 
tion ;”’ but it stands untasted before her. Her 
husband is troubled. He has watched her strug- 
gles for self-control, and seen her vain endeavors 
to eat and be happy lke those around her; and, 
divining in part the cause of her sorrow, he ten- 
derly strives to comfort her. ‘‘ Hannah, why 
weepest thou? and why eatest thou not? and 
why is thy heart grieved? Am I not better to 
thee than ten sons?”’ That voice of sympathy 
and compassion 15 too much. She rises and 
leaves the tent to calm in solitude, as best she 
may, her bosom’s strife. Why must she be thus 
afflicted ? Severe, indeed, and bitter are the 
elements which are mingled in her cup. Jeho- 
vah has judged her. She has been taught to 
believe that those who are childless are so 
because of his just displeasure. Her fellow- 
creatures also despise her; her neighbors look 
suspiciously upon her. Wherefore should it be 


thus? She wanders slowly, and with kreaking 
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heart, towards the Tabernacle. The aged Eli 
sits by one of the posts of the door as she enters 
‘the sacred inclosure, but she heeds him not. She 
withdraws to a quiet spot, and finds, at last, a 
refuge. She kneels, and the long pent-up sor- 
row has now its way ; she ‘‘ pours out her soul 
before the Lord.’’ Happy, though sorrowful, 
Hannah! She has learned one lesson of which 
the prosperous know nothing; she has learned 
to confide in her Maker, as she could in no other 
friend. It were useless to go to her husband 
with the oft-told trouble. He is ever fond and 
kind ; but, though she is childless, he is not, 
and he cannot appreciate the extent of her grief. 
All that human sympathy can do, he will do, but 
human sympathy cannot be perfect. It were 
worse than useless to tell him of Peninnah’s 
taunts and reproaches. It would be wicked, and 
bring upon her Heaven’s just wrath, if she did 
aught to mar the peace of a happy family. No; 
there is no earthly ear into which she can ‘ pour 
out her soul.” But here her tears may flow un- 
restrained, and she need leave nothing unsaid. 


() Thou, who hidest the sorrowing soul under 
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the shadow of thy wings — who art witness to 
the tears which must be hidden from all other 
eyes — who dost listen patiently to the sighs and 
groans which can be breathed in no other pres- 
ence —- to whom are freely told the griefs which 
the dearest earthly friend cannot comprehend, — 
Thou, who upbraidest not— who understandest 
and dost appreciate perfectly the woes under 
which the stricken soul sways like a reed in the 
tempest, and whose infinite love and sympa- 
thy reach to the deepest recesses of the heart — 
unto whom none ever appealed in vain— God 
of all grace and consolation, blessed are they 
who put their trust in thee. 

Long and earnest is Hannah’s communion with 
her God; and, as she pleads her cause with 
humility, and penitence, and love, she feels her 
burdened heart grow lighter. Hope springs up 
where was only despair, and a new life spreads 
itself before her; even the hard thoughts which 
she had harbored towards Peninnah had melted 
as she knelt in that holy presence. The love of 
the eternal has bathed her spirit im its blessed 
flood ; and grief, and selfishness, and envy, have 
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alike been washed away. Strengthened with 
might by the spirit of the Lord,-she puts forth a 
vigorous faith ; and, taking hold on the covenant 
faithfulness of Jehovah, she makes a solemn 
vow. The turmoil within is hushed. She rises 
and goes forth like one who is prepared for any 
trial, who is endued with strength by a mighty 
though unseen power, and sustained by a love 
which has none of the imperfect and unsatisfying 
elements that must always mingle with the purest 
earthly affection. Meek, confiding, and gentle as 
ever, she is yet not the same. She meets re- 
proach even from the high priest himself with 
-ealmness. She returns to her husband and his 
family, no longer shrinking and bowed down ; 
‘¢she eats, and her countenance is no more sad.”’ 

Another morning dawns. Hannah has ob- 
tained her husband’s sanction to the vow which 
she made in her anguish. Elkanah and his 
household rise early and worship before the Lord, 
and return to their house in Ramah. 

*% He * - * 
A year passes, another and another, but Han- 


nah is not found among the multitude golng up 





ce 
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to Shiloh. Has she, the pious and devoted one, 
become indifferent to the service of Jehovah, or, 
have the reproaches and taunts of Peninnah be- 
come too intolerable in the presence of her neigh- 
bors, so that she remains at home for pcace ? 
No. Reproach will harm her no longer. As the 
company departs, she stands with smiling coun- 
tenance looking upon their preparations, and in 
her arms a fair son; and her parting words to 
her husband are, — **I will not go up until the 
child be weaned, and then I will bring him, that 
he may appear before the Lord, and there abide 
forever.” 

x * * * % 

Will she really leave him? Will she consent 
to part from her treasure and joy —her only one? 
What a blessing he has been to her! Seven 
years of peace and overflowing happiness has 
that little one purchased for her burdened and 
distracted spirit. Can she return to Ramah 
without him, to solitude and loneliness, un 
cheered by his winning ways and childish prat- 
tle? Surely this is a sorrow which will wring 
her heart as never before. Notso. There she 
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stands again on the spot where she once knelt, 
and wept, and vowed, but no tears fall now from 
-her eyes, no grief is in her tones. She has 
come to fulfil her vow, ‘‘ to lend her son to the 
Lord as long as he liveth.”’ Again she prays as 
she is about parting from him. What a prayer! 
a song of exultation rather. Listen to its sub- 
lime import. ‘*‘ My heart rejoiceth in the Lord ; 
mine horn is exalted in the Lord.’”’ How did we 
wrong thee, Hannah! We said thy son had 
purchased peace and joy for thee. Our low, 
sclfish, doting hearts had not soared to the 
heights of thy lofty devotion. We deemed thee 
such an one as ourselves. In the sift, truly thou 
hast found comfort; but the giver is he in whom 
thou hast delighted, and therefore thou canst so 
readily restore what he lent thee, on the condi- 
tions of thy vow. The Lord thy God has been, 
and is still to be, thy portion, and thou fearest 
not to leave thy precious one in his house. We 
thought to hear a wail from thee, but we were 
among the foolish. Thy soul is filled with the 
beauty and glory of the Lord, and thou hast not 
a word of sadness now. Thou leavest thy lamb 
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among wolves— thy consecrated one with the 
‘sons of Behal’’ — yet thou tremblest uct. 
Who shall guide his childish feet in wisdon’s 
ways when thou art far away? What hinders 
that he shall look on vice till it become familar, 
and he be even like those around hin? ‘The old 
man is no fit protector for hin. Does not thy 
heart fear’? ‘* O, woman, great is thy faith !”’ 
Come hither, ye who would learn a lesson of 
wisdom ; ponder this record of the sacred word. 
Hannah returned to Ramah. She became the 
mother of sons and daughters ; and yearly, as she 
went with her husband to Shiloh, she carried to 
her first-born, a coat wrought by maternal love, 
and rejoiced to see him growing before the Lord. 
How long she did this we are not told. We 
have searched in vain for a word or hint that she 
lived to see the excellence and greatness of the 
son whom she ‘‘ asked of God.’’ The only clue 
which we ean find is, that Samuel’s house was in 
Ramah, the home of his parents; and we wish 
to think he lived there to be with them; and we 
hope his mother’s eyes looked on the altar which 
he huilt there unto the Lord, and that her heart 
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was gladdened by witnessing the proofs of his 
wisdom and grace, and the favor with which the 
Almighty regarded him. 

But though we know little of Hannah, she, 
being many thousand years ‘‘ dead, yet speak- 
eth.’’ Come hither, ye who are tempest-tossed 
on asea of vexations. Learn from her how to 
gain the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 
Come, ye who feel that God hath judged you, and 
that you suffer affliction from his displeasure. 
Learn that you should draw nearer to him, in- 
stead of departing from him. Come with Han- 
nah to his very courts. ‘* Pour out your soul”’ 
before him; keep back none of your griefs; 
confess your sins; offer your vows; multiply 
your prayers ; rise not till you, also, can go forth 
with a countenance no more sad. He is ‘‘ the 
same yesterday, te-day, and forever.”’ Come 
hither, ye who long to know how your children 
may assuredly be the Lord’s. Strive to enter 
into the spint of Hannah’s vow, remembering, 
meantime, all it imphed as she afterwards ful- 
filled it. Appreciate, if you can, her love and 


devotion to her God; and when you can sc 
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entirely consecrate your all to him, be assured 
he will care for what is his own, and none shall 
be able to pluck it out of his hand. Come 
hither, ye who are called to part with your treas. _ 
ures ; listen to Hannah’s song, as she gives up 
- her only son, to call him hers no more; listen, 
till you feel your heart joining also in the lofty 
anthem, and you forget all selfish grief, as she 
did, in the contemplation of his glories who is 
the portion of the soul. ‘* My heart rejotceth in 
the Lord.’’ Alas! alas! how does even the 
Christian heart, which has professed to be satis- 
fied with God, and content with his holy will, 
often depart from him, and ‘ provoke him to 


9? 


jealousy ’’ with many idols! Inordinate affection 
for some earthly object absorbs the soul whick 
vowed to love him supremely. In its undis 
guised excess, it says to the beloved object, 
“Give me your heart; Jehovah must be your 
salvation, but let me be your happiness. A por- 
tion of your time, your attention, your service, 
he must have ; but your daily, hourly thoughts, 
your dreams, your fvelings, let them all be of 
me —of mine.’”’ O for such a love as she pos- 
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sessed! We should not then love our children 
less, but more, far more than now, and with a 
better, happier love; a love from which all 
needless anxiety would flee; a perfect love, 
casting out fear. 

Ye who feel that death to your loved ones 
would not so distress you as the fear of leaving 
them among baleful influences; who tremble in 
view of the evil that 1s in the world; remember 
where Hannah left, apparently without a mis- 
giving, her gentle child. With Eli— who could 
not even train his own sons in the fear of the 
Lord — with those sons who made themselves vile, 
and caused Isiael to transgress, she left him 
with the Lord. ‘* Go ye and do likewise,’’ and 
remember, also he is the God of the whole earth. 


ICHABOD’S MOTHER. 


‘‘ Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts, 
Not amidst joy.”’ 


Tue noblest characters the world knows are 
those who have been trained in the school of 
affliction. They only who walk in the fiery fur- 
nace are counted worthy the companionship of 
the Son of God. The modes of their discipline 
are various, as are their circumstances and pecu- 
har traits, but in one form or other stern trials 
have proved them all. They partake of the 
holiness of the Lord, because they have first 
endured the chastening of his love. They are 
filled with righteousness, because they have 
known the pangs of spiritual hunger and the 
extremity of thirst. They abound, because they 
have been empty. They are heavenly-minded, 
because they have first learned, in the bitterness 
of their spints, how unsatisfying 1s earth. They 
are firmly anchored by faith, because frequent 


tempests and threatened shipwreck have taught 
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them their need. The Master himself was made 
perfect through suffering, and with his baptism 
must they who would follow him closely, be bap- 
tized. 

While Hannah was undergoing at Ramah the 
discipline which wrought in her such noble qual- 
ities, there dwelt in Shiloh one of kindred spirit, 
who was called to endure even severer tests, 
inasmuch as that which should have constituted 
her happiness was evermore the bitterest ingredi- 
ent in her cup; what might have been her purest 
joys became her greatest griefs. She was a wife, 
but only in name. Of the serenity and bliss 
which attend on true wedded love she was de- 
prived. Her bridal pillow was early planted | 
. with thorns, which henceforth forbade all peace 
She was a mother, but her children were to be 
partakers of their father’s shame, disgraced, and 
doomed to early death or lives of wickedness and 
woe. She seemingly enjoyed abundant privi- 
leges; but her trials as a child of God were deep- 
er than all others. She dwelt on sacred ground; 
but, alas! herein lay the secret of her sorrow. 
Had her home been among the thousards in the 
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ouler camps, it had not been so sadly desecrated. 
Her husband was the High Priest’s son, and daily 
performed the priest’s duty among holy things. 
Had he been a humble member of Dan or Naph- 
tali, his crimes had not been so heinous. She 
lived under the shadow of the tabernacle; had 
her abode been farther from the sacred enclosure, 
she had not been daily witness to the Heaven- 
daring deeds which made men abhor the offering 
yf the Lord, and called for vengeance on her 
nearest and dearest. Her food was constantly 
supplied from the sacred offerings ; had it been 
procured in ordinary ways, she had not been a 
partaker with those who committed sacrilege. 

No trifling vexations, no light sorrows were 
hers ; and, as might be expected, her virtues 
bore their proportion to the purifying process to 
which she was subjected. Disappointed in her 
earthly hopes, she clung to her God, and fastened 
her expectations on him. Humiliated in her 
human relations, she aspired to nothing hence- 
forth but his honor and glory. Wounded in 
heart, her wealth of love despised, lonely, de- 
serted, she sought in him the portion of her soul, 
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and her lacerated affections found repose and sat- 
isfaction, without the fear of change, in his un- 
changing love. 

It is often so ordered, in the providence of 
God, that those who have borne the yoke in their 
youth, live to see days of comparative quietude 
and exemption from trouble. Hannah, after the 
birth of Samuel, appears to have passed the 
remainder of her hfe in peace and prosperity. 
But the nameless woman whose memorial we 
record had no respite. Her life was a life of 
endurance, and she was cut off in the midst of 
her days by a most fearful and agonizing stroke. 

Israel was as usual at war with the Philistines. 
The army had pitchec. beside Ebenezer, ‘*‘ And 
the Philistines put themselves in array against 
Israel ; and when they joined battle, Israel was 
smitten before the Philistines.’”? Alarmed and 
distressed by this defeat, the Israclites, vainly 
magining that wherever the ark of God was, 
there he would be, also, with his favoring pres- 
ence, sent up to Shiloh to bring from thence the 
sacred symbol. With great pomp and solemnity 
it was borne by the Priests and Levites, and 
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fumultuous was the rejoicing as it entered the 
camp; but no account is given of the feelings of 
those who remained near the deserted tabernacle. 
Did the aged Eh forebode that the awful event 
which should signal the fulfilment of prophetic 
woe against his family was about to befall? Did 
the abused wife dream that she should behold no 
more her husband’s face? We know not what 
of personal apprehension mingled with their 
trouble; but we do know that with trembling 
hearts these faithful servants of God awaited 
tidings of the ark of his covenant. How por- 
tentous soever might be the cloud which hung 
over their own happiness, they deemed it of 
small importance in comparison with the honor 
of Jehovah. The messenger came, but who 
shall portray the scene when he rendered his 
tidings ! 

2 CS * * 1 FS * 

In a darkened chamber, whither death, clothed 
in unwonted horrors, has suddenly come for the 
fourth victim of that doomed family, hes the sub- 
ject of our meditations, panting under his iron) 
erasp. The afflictions of her life are now con 
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summated. ‘The husband of her youth — his fol- 
lies and faults against her now all forgotten in 
the bitter thought that he 7s dead — has gone un- 
repentant to the bar of God, to give account of his 
priesthood ; her venerable father-in-law alone, 
with no friend to cheer his dying agonies, has 
also departed from earth; her people are defeat- 
ed in battle, and, worse than all, the ark of God 
is fallen into the hands of the uncircumcised 
Philistines, who doubtless glory as if Dagon had 
conquered the invincible Jehovah. What to her 
are the pangs and throes under which her tor- 
tured body labors? She heeds them not.  Pity- 
ing friends endeavor to rouse her from her dying 
lethargy, by the most glad tidings a Hebrew 
woman could learn: ‘‘ Fear not; for thou hast 
borne ason!’’ But she answers not. Shorter 
and shorter grows her breath, nearer and nearer 
she approaches the eternal shore. But she is a 
mother; and, though every other tie is sundered, 
and she is dying of the wounds which the cruel 
breaking of those heart-strings has caused, she 
feels one cord drawing her to her new-born 


child, and asks that he may be brought. It is 
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too much! Why was he born? No cheering 
thought comes with his presence. Nor joy nor 
honor are in store for him. ‘Call him Ichabod ”’ 
(without glory), she gasps in feeble accents ; 
‘for the glory is departed from Israel: for the 
ark of God is taken.’’ A moment more, and 
her freed spirit is in His open presence, who she 
deemed was forever departed from her people. 
* oS * * * * od 

Christian friend, — you who are walking through 
desert places, and perhaps fainting under the 
heavy hand of God, — let not your heart fail you. 
Shrink not back from the path, though it seem 
beset with thorns. Some good is in store for 
you. Affliction, indeed, is not for the present 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of mghteousness. 
If, like the mother of Ichabod, you learn to for- 
sake the turbid waters of earth for the Ifountain 
of eternal love, —if you make the Lord your 
portion, — you will not in the end be the loser, 
though wave on wave roll over you and strip you 
of every other joy. No, not even if, at length, 
your sun shall set in clouds impenetrable to mortal 
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vision. A glorious, cloudless morning lies be- 
yond, and you shall be forever satisfied with Him 
who has chosen you in the furnace of affliction. 


‘¢ Then rouse thee from desponding sleep, 
Nor by the wayside lingering weep, 
Nor fear to seek Him farther in the wild, 
W hose love can turn earth’s worst aud least 
Into a conqueror’s royal feast : 
Thou wilt not be untrue thou shalt not be beguiled.”? 


THE MOTHER OF SAMSON. 


in the thirteenth chapter of the Book of Judges 
is recorded the short but suggestive story which 
is our present Bible lesson. Horeb is long since 
left behind. The evil generation, who forty 
years tried the patience of Jehovah, have fallen 
in the wilderness, and their successors are now 
in possession of the promised land. Moses, and 
Joshua, and Caleb, have gone to their rest, and 
Israel, bereft of their counsel, follow wise or evil 
advices, as a wayward fancy may dictate, and 
receive a corresponding recompense at the hands 
of their God. The children proved in no respect 
wiser or more obedient than their fathers. Again 
and again ‘* they forsook the Lord, and served the 
idols of the Canaanites, and in wrath he gave 
them up to their enemies.’’ Often, in pity, he 
raised up for them deliverers, who would lead 
them for a time in better paths; ‘* but when the 
judge was dead, they returned, and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers, in following 
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other gods to serve them, and to bow down unto 
them: they ceased not from their own doings, 
nor from their stubborn way ;’’ and therefore were 
they often, for long, tedious years, in bondage to 
the various nations which God had left in the 
land, ‘‘ to prove them whether they would walk 
in his ways.” It was during one of these sea- 
sons of trouble that the subject of our study is 
mentioned. She was the wife of Manoah, a 
citizen of Zorah, of the tribe of Dan. Of her 
previous history, and the events of her after life, 
we know nothing. Me who beholdeth all things 
that are done under the sun, and readeth all 
hearts, had marked her out as the instrument 
wherewith he would work to get glory to him- 
self; and, however little known to others, he 
deemed her worthy of this distinguished honor, 
— worthy to receive a direct communication from 
himself. Of her character nothing is said; but 
we gather that she was a self-denying, obedient 
child of God. 

It is not necessary that we should detail every 
incident of those interviews with the angel Jeho- 
vah, which the mother of Samson was permitted 
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to enjoy. Take your Bible, friend, and read for 
yourself, in words more befitting than we can 
use; and, as you rise from the perusal, if the true 
spirit of a Christian reigns in your heart, you 
will perhaps exclaim, ‘‘ O, that the Lord would 
come to me also, and tell me how [I shall order 
my children, that so they may be the subjects of 
his grace, and instruments of his will!’’? If you 
meditate deeply while you read, perhaps you will 
conclude that, in his directions to this mother, our 
heavenly Father has revealed to us wonderful 
and unportant things, which may answer us 
instead of direct communications from himself, 
and which, if heeded and obeyed, will secure to 
us great peace and satisfaction. Bear in mind 
that he who speaks is our Creator, — that all the 
wonders of the human frame are perfectly fa- 
miiliar to him, and that he knows far more than 
- earthly skill and science have ever been able to 
ascertain, or even hint at, concerning the rela- 
tions which himself ordained. He comes to 
Manoah’s wife with these words : — ‘* Now, 
therefore, beware, and drink not wine nor stiong 


drink, and eat not any unclean thing. For, lo! 
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thou shall conceive and bear a son; and no razor 
shall come on his head: for the child shall be a 
Nazarite unto God from the womb.’’ Can you 
discern in this only an allusion to Jewish customs 
and ceremoniés, long since obsolete, and in no 
way interesting to us, except as a matter of his- 
tory? Can you not rather see gleaming out a 
golden rule which all would be blessed in follow- 
ing? To us, in this history, Jehovah says, 
‘Mother, whatever you wish your child to be, 
that must you also in all respects be yourself.” 
Samson is to be consecrated to God by the most 
solemn of vows all the days of his life, and the 
conditions of that vow his mother is commanded 
to fulfil, from the moment that she is conscious 
of his existence, until he is weaned, a period of 
four years at least, according to the custom of 
her time. 

These thoughts introduce to us a theme on 
which volumes have been written and spoken 
Men of deep research and profound judgement 
have been ready to say to all the parents of earth, 
‘¢ Whatever ye are, such will also your children 


prove always, and in every particular, to he ;’' 
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and there are not wanting multitudes of facts to 
strengthen and confirm the position. In certain 
aspects of it, 1t is assuredly true, since the princi- 
pal characteristics of the race remain from age 
to age the same. Nor is it disproved by what 
seem at first adverse facts; for although children 
seem in physical and intellectual constitution 
often the direct opposite of their parents, yet a 
close study into the history of families may only 
prove, that if unlike those parents in general 
character, they have nevertheless inherited that 
particular phase, which governed the period from 
which they date their existence. No person 
bears through life precisely the same dispositions, 
or is at all times equally under the same influ- 
ences, or governed by the same motives. The 
gentle and amiable by nature, may come into cir- 
cumstances which shall induce unwonted irrita- 
bility and ill-humor ; the irascible and passionate, 
surrounded, in some favored time, by all that 
heart can wish, may seem as lovely as though no 
evil tempers had ever deformed them; and the 
children who shall be the offspring of these epi- 
sodes in life, may bear indeed a character differ- 
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ing wholly from the usual character of theix 
parents, but altogether corresponding to the brief 
and unusual state which ruled their hour of be- 
ginning life. So is it also in physical constitu- 
tion. The feeble and sickly have sometimes 
intervals of health, and the robust see months of 
Janguor and disease. Hence, perhaps, the dif- 
ferences which are observable many times in the 
children of the same family with regard to health 
and natural vigor. 

We cannot enter into the subject. It is wide 
and extended as human nature itself. It is also, 
apart from the gospel of God’s grace, a very «is- 
couraging subject to the parent who contemplates 
it with seriousness, and with an earnest desire to 
ascertain the path of duty. ‘* How useless,’ we 
may be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘any attempt to 
gain an end which is so uncertain as the securing 
any given constitution, either of body or mind, 
for my children! To-day I am in health, full of 
cheerfulness and hope ; a year hence I may be 
broken and infirm, a prey to depressing thoughts 
and melancholy forebodings. My mind is now 
vigorous and active ; who knows how soon the 
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material shall subject the intellectual, and clog 
every nobler faculty? What will it suffice 
that to-day I feel myself controlled by good mo- 
tives, and swayed by just principles, and pos- 
sessed of a well-balanced character, since, in 
some evil hour, influences wholly unexpected 
may gain the ascendency, and I be so unlike my 
present self that pitying friends can only wonder 
and whisper, How changed! and enemies shall 
glory in my fall? No. Itis vain to strive after 
certainty in this world of change and vicissitude, 
since none of us can tell what himself shall be on 
the morrow. Do what I will, moreover, my 
child can only inherit a sinful nature.” In the 
midst of gloomy thoughts like these, we turn to 
the story of Samson’s mother, and hear Jehovah 
directing her to walk before him in the spirit of 
consecration, which is to be the life-long spirit of 
her son. He surely intimates that the child’s 
character begins with, and depends upon, that of 
the mother. A ray of hight and encouragement 
dawns upon-us. True, we are fickle and change- 
able, and subject to vicissitude ; but he, our God, 


is far above all these shifting scenes, and all the 
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varying circumstances of this mortal life are un- 
der his control, he can turn the hearts of men as 
he will; his counsel shall stand. ‘True, we are 
transgressors lke our first father, partakers of his 
fallen nature, and inheritors of the curse; but 
‘‘where sin abounds grace does much more 
abound,’’ and ‘* Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us.’’ For 
all the evils under which we groan, the Gospel 
has a remedy, and we have faith that in spite. of 
all obstacles and difficulties, our Saviour will yet 
present us, as individuals, faultless before the 
throne. Why may not our faith take a still 
higher flight ? There are given to us exceeding 
great and precious promises. The Holy Spirit, 
first of all, shall be given to all who ask. They 
who hunger and thirst for righteousness shall be 
filled. He has never said to the seed of Jacob, 
seek ye me in vain. ‘There are, on almost every 
page of the sacred word, these precious promises. 
By them you are encouraged daily in your 
onward struggle, Christian friend. What shall 
hinder you now from taking them to your heart 


as a mother with the same fuith ? If God is able 
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t) secure your soul against all evil influences, — 
yes, even against the arch enemy himself, — and if 
he has made the character of your child to depend 
upon your own in any degree, why may you not 
plead the promises of his word with double 
power, when your prayers ascend not merely for 
yourself, but for another immortal being whom he 
has so intimately associated with you? You are 
accustomed daily to seek from him holy influ- 
ences ; you pray that you may grow in grace and 
knowledge, and be kept from the evil that is in 
the world, and from dishonoring your Saviour. 
Can you not offer these same petitions as a 
mcther, and beg all these blessings on behalf of 
your child, who is to take character from you ? 
Can you not conscerate yourself in a peculiarly 
solemn manner to the Lord, and, viewing the 
thousand influences which may afiect you, pray 
to be kept froin all which would be adverse to 
the best good of the precious soul to be intrusted 
to you; and believe, by all you know of your 
heavenly Father, and of his plan of grace, that 
you will be accepted and your petitions answered ? 
And then can you not act upon that faith? De- 


Ge 
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siring your child to be a man of prayer, will you 
not, during the years in which you are acting 
directly on him, give yourself much to prayer? 
Hoping that he may not be slothful, but an active 
and diligent servant of his Lord, will you not 
give your earnest soul and busy hands to the 
work which you find to do? Wishing him to be 
gentle and lovely, will you not strive to clothe 
yourself with meekness? In short, will you no. 
cultivate every characteristic that 1s desirable for 
the devoted Christian, 1n order, that, at least, 
your child may enter on life with every possible 
advantage which you can give hin? And since 
a sane mind, and rightly-moving heart, are 
greatly dependent on a sound body, will you not 
study to be yourself, by temperance and modera- 
tion, and self-denial and activity, in the most 
perfect health which you can by any effort gain ! 

Who does not believe that if all Christian 
mothers would thus believe and act, most blessed 
results would be secured? The subject appeals 
to fathers also, and equal responsibility rests 
upon them. 

Some will doubtless be ready to say, * This 
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would require us to live in the spirit a Nazarite’s 
vow all the time. You have drawn for us a plan 
of life which is difficult to follow, and demands 
all our vigilance, constant striving, and unwearied 
labors.’ True, friends ; but the end to be gained 
is worth the cost, and you have ‘‘ God all-sufli- 
cient ’’ for your helper. 





eZ Neel 


tw order fully to understand the subject of our 
present study, we must return upon the track, to 
the days of Joshua, before Israel had wholly 
entered upon the possession of the promised land. 
The tribes were encamped at Gilgal to keep the 
passover, and from thence, by the direction of 
Jehovah, they made incursions upon the surround- 
ing inhabitants. Jericho and Ai had been taken, 
and the fear of these formidable Hebrews, and 
their mighty God, had fallen upon the hearts of 
the nations and stricken them almost to hopeless- 
ness. Feeling that a last effort to save them- 
selves and their homes must be made, they banded 
together, and resolved to defend their rights, and 
to put to proof the combined power of their 
deities. One clan, however, despairing of suc- 
cess by any such means, having heard that the 
utter extirpation of the Canaanites was determined 
“upon, resorted to stratagem, and thus secured 


their safety in the midst of the general ruin. 
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‘“< They did work wilily,’’ says the sacred record, 
‘‘and made as if they had been ambassadors, and 
took old sacks upon their asses, and wine bottles 
old, and rent, and bound up; and old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet, and old garments upor 
them; and all the bread of their provision was 
dry and mouldy. And they went to Joshua unto 
the camp at Gilgal, and said unto him, and to the 
men of Israel, We be come from a far country, 
now therefore make ye a league with us.” At 
first the Israelites seem to have suspected trick- 
ery; but when the supposed ambassadors produced 
their mouldy bread, and declared that it was 
taken hot from the oven on the morning of their 
departure from their own country ; and that their 
wine bottles were new, now so shrunk and torn ; 
and pointed to their shoes and garments, quite 
worn out by the length of the journey ; and told 
their pitiful story ; and in their humility stooped 
to any terms if they might only be permitted to 
make a covenant; Joshua and his elders were 
completely deceived, and, without stopping to ask 
counsel of the Lord, ‘‘ they made peace with them, 
and made a league with them to let them live.”’ : 
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The Lord abhors treachery, and although his 
people had greatly erred in this act, and although 
these Hivites were among the nations whom he 
had commanded them to destroy, yet, since a cov- 
enant had been made with them, it must be kept 
on peril of his stern displeasure and severe judg- 
ments. Only three days elapsed before the Israel- 
ites discovered that the crafty ambassadors were 
their near neighbors, and were called upon to 
come to their defence against the other inhabitants 
of the land, who, having heard of the transaction 
at Gilgal, had gathered together to smite their 
principal city, Gibeon, and destroy them because 
they had made peace with Joshua. Before the 
walls of that mighty city, and in behalf of these 
idolaters, because Jehovah would have his people 
keep faith with those to whom they had vowed, 
was fought that memorable battle, the like of 
which was never known before or since, when, to 
aid the cause, the laws of Nature were suspended 
apon human intercession — when Joshua said, 
‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’”’ <‘*So the sun 
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stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day.’’ 

The tribes gained their inheritance, and their 
enemies were mostly driven out of the land, but 
in their midst ever dwelt the Gibeonites, safe from 
molestation, though the menial services of the 
tabernacle were performed by them, because of 
the deceit by which they purchased their lives, 
and they were contented to be thus reduced to 
perpetual bondage, so they might escape the doom 
of their neighbors. 

Years passed on, and vicissitudes came to the 
Israelites of one kind and another. Sometimes 
they were victorious in their battles and peaceful 
among themselves; and, again, they fled before 
enemies or were embroiled in civil dissensions. 
liver, above, caring for them, and bringing them 
safely on through all,— instructing, guiding, and 


disciphning, 





sat on his throne, their mighty invis- 
ible King. They demanded an earthly monarch, 
and in judgment he granted their desire. ln 
judgment, and miserable in many ways, were the 
results of his reign. Among his other evil acts 


not recorded, but alluded to in the histery, was 
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one of cruel treachery to the Gibeonites ‘It 
would seem that Saul viewed their possessions 
with a covetous eye, as affording him the means 
of rewarding his adherents, and of enriching his 
family, and hence, on some pretence or other, or 
without any pretence, he slew large numbers of 
them, and doubtless seized their possessions.”’ In 
this wicked deed we gather that many of the 
Israelites, and the members of Saul’s family in 
particular, had an active share, and were benefited 
by the spoils. The Almighty beheld and took 
cognizance, but no immediate retribution followed. 

Towards the close of David’s reign, however, 
for some unknown reason, the whole land was 
visited with a famine. Month after month it 
stalked abroad, and year after year, until three 
years of want had afilicted the chosen people. 
At the end of that time, David, having resorted 
to all possible means of providing food in vain, 
began to reflect that there was meaning in the 
visitation, and ‘‘ sought the face of the Lord,’’ to 
inquire why he was displeased with his people. 
The answer was explicit and terrible. <‘* It is for 


saul and his bloody house, because he slew the 
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Gibeonites.”” Though men forget, the Lord does 
not. He will plead the cause of the oppressed 
sooner or later, and though his vengeance sleep 
long, yet will he reward, to those that deal treach- 
ery, seven-fold sorrow. 

Driven by famine, and by the expressed will of 
Jehovah, David sent to ask of the injured people 
what should be done to satisfy their sense of 
justice. ‘And the Gibeonites said unto him, 
We will have no silver nor gold of Saul, nor of 
his house, neither for us shalt thou kill any man 
in Israel. The man that consumed us, and that 
devised against us that we should be destroyed 
from remaining in any of the coasts of Israel, 
let seven men of his sons be delivered unto 
us, and we will hang them up unto the Lord in 
Gibeah of Saul. And the king said, I will give 
them.”’ 

Dreadful days of blood! Fearful fiat! which 
though needful and just, yet invaded the sanctu- 
ary of home so gloomily. Sad world! in which 
the innocent so often bear the sins of the guilty, 
— when will thy groans, ever ascending into the 
ears of Almighty love, be heard, and bring release ? 


i 
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The sentence was executed. Two sons of Saul 
by Rizpah, his inferior wife, and five of Merab 
his eldest daughter, were delivered up and hung 
by the Gibeonites. 

Who can imagine, much less portray, the 
mother’s anguish when her noble sons were torn 
from her for such a doom! We do not know 
whether Merab was living to see that day of hor- 
ror, but Rizpah felt the full force of the blow 
which blasted all her hopes. Her husband, the 
futher of her sons, had gone forth to battle, and 
returned no more; her days of happiness and 
security had departed with his life, and now, all 
that remained of comfort, her precious children, 
must be put to a cruel death to satisfy the ven- 
geance due to crimes not hers nor theirs. Wretched 
mother! a bitter lot indeed was thine. But the 
Lord had spoken, and there was no reprieve. To 
the very town where they had all dwelt under 
their father’s roof, were these hapless ones dragged, 
and their bodies ignominiously exposed upon the 
wall until they should waste away; a custom 
utterly abhorrent to all humanity, and especially 
to the Hebrews, whose strongest desire might he 
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expressed in the words of the aged Barzillai, 
‘¢ Let me die in mine own city, and be buried by 
the grave of my father and mother.”’ 

Behold now that lone and heart-broken mother, 
on the spot where day and night, week after week, 
and month after month, she may be found. 
Neither heat nor cold, distressing days nor fear- 
ful nights, the entreaties of friends, nor the 
weariness of watching, nor the horrifying exhibi- 
tion of decaying humanity, could drive her from 
her post. Upon the sackcloth, which she had 
spread for herself upon the rock, she remained 
‘‘from the beginning of the harvest until the rain 
dropped upon them out of heaven,’’ and suffered 
neither the birds of the air by day, nor the beasts 
of the field by might, to molest those precious 
remains. O, mother’s heart! of what heroism 
art thou capable! Before a scene like this, the 
bravest exploits of earth’s proudest heroes fade 
into dim insignificance. At this picture we can 
only gaze. Words wholly fail when we would 
comment on it. Of the agonies it reveals we can- 
not speak. There are lessons to be learned from 


it, and upon them we can ponder 
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The value which the Lord our God sets upon 
truth is here displayed. He will have no swerv- 
ing from the straight path of perfect fidelity to all 
engagements and covenants. Severe and awful 
appears his character as thus presented to us, and 
yet it is upon this very attribute that all our hopes 
rely. ‘* He is not a man that he should lie, nor 
the son of man that he should repent.’’ If he 
thus defends those who love him not, how safe 
and happy may his children rest! 

The days in which Rizpah lived were dark and 
gloomy days. The words of Samuel to Agag 
may stand as their memorial: ‘‘As thy sword hath 
made women childless, so shall thy mother be 
childless among women.’’ Let us be thankful 
that we see no such direful scenes, and let us act 
worthy of our higher lot. Let us remember, also, 
that there is a destruction of life more terrible 
even than that which Rizpah witnessed — the de- 
struction of the soul. If the mother’s love within 
us prompts us to half the care of the spiritual 
life of our children, which she bestowed on the 


decaying forms of her loved ones, He whe 
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rewards faithfulness will not suffer us to labor 
iN Vain. 


Hear what the desolate Rizpah said, 
As on Gibcah’s rocks she watched the dead, 
The sons of Michal before her lay, 
And her own fair children, dearer than they: 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
And were stretched on the hare rock, side by side 
And Rizpah, once the loveliest of ull 
That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and famine now, 
And scorched by the san her haggard brow, 
Sat mournfully guarding their corpses there, 
And murmured a strange and solemn air ; 
The low, heart-broken, and wailing strain 


Of a mother that mourns her children slain : 


‘¢T have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
T have caten the bitter herb of the rocks, 
And drunk the midnight dew in my locks; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my burning ecye-balls went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me hie, 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day, 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
And the cormorant wheeled in eireles round, 


Yet feared tu alight on the guarded ground, 
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And when the shadows of twilight came, 

I have seen the hyena’s eyes of flame, 

And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled : 

And I threw the lighted brand to fright 

The jackal and wolf that yelled in the night. 


‘Ye were foully murdered, my hapless sons, 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye fell, in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innocent, for your father’s crime. 
He sinned — but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain, 
And fell with the flower of his people slain, 
And the sceptre his children’s hands should sway 


From his injured lineage passed away. 


‘¢ But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 
A safe retreat for my sons and me; 
And that while they ripened to manhood fast, 
They should wean my thoughts from the woes of the past. 
And my bosom swelled with a mother’s pride, 
As they stood in their beauty and strength by my side, 
Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 


OF his stately form, and the bloom of his face. 


‘¢Q, what an hour sor a mother’s heart, 
When the pitiless rufans tore us apart ! 
When I clasped their knees and wept and prayed 


And struggled and shricked to Heaven for aid, 
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And clung to my sons with desperate strength, 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length, 

And bore me breathless and fuint aside, 

In their iron arms, while my children died. 

They died —and the mother that gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 


‘¢'The barley-harvest was nodding white, 
When my children died on the rocky height, 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain, 
When [ came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now the season of rain is nigh, 

The sun is dim in the thickening sky, 

And the clouds in sullen darkness rest 

Where he hides his light at the doors of the west. 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 

The long drear storm on its heavy wings ; 

But the howling wind and the driving rain 

Will beat on my houseless head in vain: 

I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 

The beasts of the desert, and fowls of air.’’ 


Bryane 
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A. summons from the king! What can it 
mean? What can: he know of her? She is, 
indeed, the wife of one of his ‘“mighty men;”’ 
but though he highly esteems her husband, he 
can have no interest in her. She meditates. 
Her cheek pales. Can he have heard evil tid- 
ings from the distant city of the Ammonites, and 
would he break kindly to her news of her hus- 
band’s death? It cannot be. Why should he 
do this for her more than for hundreds of others 
in like trouble 2? Again she ponders, and now a 
crimson hue mounts to her temples — her fatal 
beauty! Away with the thought! it is shame 
to dwell upon it: would she wrong by so foul 
a suspicion the Lord’s anointed? She wearies 
herself with surmises, and all in vain. But 
there is the command, and she must be gone. 
The king’s will is absolute. Whatever that 
summons inports, ‘‘dumb acquiescence ’’ is her 
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only part. She goes forth in her youth, beauty, 
and happiness. She returns — 
HF Re ie * 

Weeks pass, and behold another message ; but 
this time it 1s the king who receives, and Bath- 
sheba who sends. What is signified in those 
few words from a woman’s hand, that can so 
unnerve him who ‘‘has his ten thousands slain”? 


It is now his turn to tremble and look pale. Yet 





a little while, and he,— the man after God’s own 
heart, the chosen ruler of his people, the idol 
of the nation, —shall be proclaimed guilty of 
a heinous and abominable crime, and _ shall, 
according to the laws of the land, be subject- 
ed to an ignominous death. He ponders now. 
Would he had thought of all this before! but it 
is too late. The consequences of his ungoverned 
passion stare him in the face and well-nigh over- 
whelm him. Something must be done, and that 
speedily. He cannot have it thus. He has 
begun to fall, and the enemy of souls is, as ever, 
at hand to suggest the second false and ruinous 


step. 
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Another summons. A messenger from the 
king to Joab. ‘Send me Uriah the Iittite.” 
It is peremptory ; no reasons are given, and Joab 
does as he is bidden. Unsuspecting as loyal, 
Uriah hastens on his way, mindful only of duty, 
and is soon in the presence of his royal master, 
who, always kind, is now remarkably attentive 
to his wants and thoughtful of his interests. He 
inquires for the commander of his forces, and of 
the war, and how the people fare, and it would 
almost seem had recalled him only to speak kind- 
ly to him, and manifest his regard for the army, 
though he had not himself led them to battle. 

But, though unsuspecting and deceived, the 
high-minded and faithful soldier cannot even un- 
wittingly be made to answer the end for which 
he has been summoned, and after two days he 
returns to Joab, bearing a letter, of whose terri- 
ble contents jhe little dreams, and is happy in his 
ignorance. 

Meantime Bathsheba has heard of his arrival 
in Jerusalem, and is momentarily expecting his 
appearance. Alas, that she should dread his 
coming! Alas, that she should shudder at every 
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sound of approaching footsteps! How fearful is 
the change which has come over her since last 
she looked on his loved face! He is her husband 
still, and she — she is his lawful, loving wife. 
Never was he so dear to her as now’ Never did 
his noble character so win her admiration, as she 
contemplates all the scenes of her wedded life, 
and reviews the evidences of it in the past. 
How happy they have been! What bliss has 
been hers in the enjoyment of his esteem and 
affection! She is even now to him, in his ab- 
sence, the one object of tender regard and con- 
stant thought. She knows how fondly he dwells 
on her love, and how precious to him is the 
beauty which first won him to her side. She is 
the ‘*ewe lamb which he has nourished, which 
has drank from his own cup and lain in his 
bosom ;”’ she is his all. He has been long 
away ; the dangers of the battle-field have sur- 
rounded him, and now he is returned, alive, well; 
her heart bounds; she cannot wait till she shall 
see him; yet how can she mect him? Ah! 
fatal remembrance, how bitterly it has recalled 


her from her vision of delight! It is not true! 
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It cannot be true! it is but a horrible dream! 
Her heart is true. She would at any moment 
have died for him. The entire devotion of her 
warm nature is his. She had no willing part in 
that revolting crime. O! must she suffer as if 
she had been an unfaithful wife? Must she en- 
dure the anguish of seeing him turn coldly 
from her in some future day? Must she now 
meet him, and have all her joy marred by that 
hateful secret ? Must she take part in deceiving 
him, in imposing upon him, —him, her noble, 
magnanimous, pure-minded husband? O, wretch- 
ed one! was ever sorrow like hers? 

The day passes, and the might, and he comes 
not. Can he have suspected the truth? Slowly 
the tedious hours go by, while she endures the 
racking tortures of suspense. The third day 
dawns, and with it come tidings that he has 
returned to Rabbah, and his words of whole- 
souled devotion to his duty and his God are 
repeated in her ears. — Faint not yet, strong 
heart; a far more bitter cup is in store for thee. 


Bathsheba is again a wife, the wife of a king, 
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and in her arms lies her first-born son. Terrible 
was the tempest which burst over her head, anc 
her heart will never again know aught of the 
serene, untroubled happiness which once she 
knew. The storm has indeed lulled, but she 
sees the clouds gathering new blackness, and her 
stricken spirit shrinks and faints with foreboding 
fears. The little, innocent being which she holds 
fondly to her bosom, which seemed sent from 
Heaven to heal her wounds, lies panting in the 
grasp of fierce disease. She has sent for the 
king, and together they look upon the suffering 
one. Full well he knows, that.miserable man, 
what mean those moans and piteous signs of dis- 
tress, and what they betoken. He gazes on the 
wan, anguished features of his wife, as she bends 
over her child ; his thoughts revert hurriedly to 
her surpassing beauty when first he saw her; a 
vision of the murdered Uriah flits before him ; 
the three victims of his guilt, and the message 
of Nathan, which he has just received — the stern 
words, ‘* Thou art the man,’’— bring a full and 
realizing sense of the depth to which he has 
fallen; and, overwhelmed with remorse and 
18 
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wretchedness, he leaves the chamber to give vent 
to his grief, to fast, and weep, and pray, in the 
vain hope of averting the threatened judgment. 
Seven days of alternate hope and fear, of 
watching and care, have fled, and Bathsheha is 
childless. Another wave has rolled over her. 
God grant it be the last! Surely she has drained 
the cup of sorrow. She sits sohtary and sad, 
bowed down with her weight of woes, her 
thoughts following ever the same weary track ; 
direful images present to her imagination ; her 
frame racked and trembling; the heavens clothed 
in sackcloth, and life forever divested of happi- 
ness and delight. The king enters, and seats 
himself beside her. And if Bathsheba is 
changed, David is also from henceforth an 
altered man. ‘* Broken in spinit by the con- 
sciousness of his deep sinfulness; humbled in the 
eyes of his subjects, and his influence with them 
weakened by their knowledge of his crimes; even 
his authority in his own household, and his claim 
fo the reverence of his sons, relaxed by his loss 
of character ;’’ filled also with fearful anticipa- 


tions of the future, which is shadowed by the 
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dark prophecy of Nathan; he is from this time 
wholly unlike what he has been in former days. 
‘¢ The balance of his character is broken. Still 
he is pious; but even his piety takes an altered 
aspect. Alas for him! The bird which once 
rose to heights unattained before by mortal pin- 
ion, filling the air with its joyful songs, now lies 
with maimed wing upon the ground, pouring 
forth its doleful cries to God.’? THe has scarcely 
begun to descend the declivity of life, yet he 
appears infirm and old. Tle is as one who goes 
down to the grave mourning. Thus does he 
seem to Bathsheba as he sits before her. But 
there 1s more in David, thus huunble, contrite, 
and smitten, to win her sympathy, and even love, 
than there was in David the absolute, and, so far 
as she was concerned, tyrannical monarch, though 
surrounded with splendors, the favorite of God 
and man. A few days since, had he essayed the 
part of comforter, she would have felt her heart 
revolt; but now, repentant and forgiven, though 
not unpunished by Jehovah, she can listen with- 
out bitterness while he speaks of the mercy of 
the Lord which has .suffered them both to live, 
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though the law could have required their death. 
and which sustains even while it chastises. 
# * * * * 

Another message — by the hand of the prophet 
to David and Bathsheba—a message of peace 
and tender consideration, a name for their new- 
born child, the gift to them from his own hand. 
‘Call him Jedediah — beloved of the Lord.”’ 

‘OQ the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments and his ways past finding out!”’ 
In his dealings with his sinful children, how far 
are his ways above the ways of men! ‘‘ As the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy towards them that fear him.’’ He deal- 
eth not with them after their sins ; he rewerdeth 
them not according to their iniquities; but, know 
ing their frame, remembering that they are dust, 
that a breath of temptation will carry them away, ~ 
pitying them with a most tender compassion, he 
deals with them according to the everlasting, and 
abounding, and long-suffering love of his own 
mighty heart. Whenever those who have known 
him best, to whom he has manifested his grace 
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most richly, whom he has blessed with most 
abundant privileges, fall, in scme evil hour, and 
without reason, upon the slightest cause, bring 
dishonor on his name, and give occasion to his 
enemies to blaspheme, and incur his just judg- 
‘ment, behold how he treats them. Upon the 
first sign of contrition, the first acknowledgment 
‘¢T have sinned,’’ how prompt, how free, how 
full is the response, ‘‘ The Lord also hath put 
away thy sin; thou shalt not die!’’ No linger- 
ng resentment, no selfish reminding of his 
wounded honor, no thoughts but of love, warm, 
tender, self-forgetting love and pity for his 
sorrowing child. Even when he must resort to 
chastisement, ‘‘ his strange work,’’ — when he 
must, for his great name’s sake, raise up for 
David evil out of his own house; when he must, 
before the sun, and before all Israel, show his 
displeasure at sin; with one hand he apphies the 
rod, and with the other pours into the bleeding 
heart the balm of consolation, so -pure, so free, 
that his children almost feel that they could never 
have understood his goodness but for the need of 
his severity. When, notwithstanding the earnest 
| Loe 
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prayer of the father, he smites the child of his 


shame, how soon does he return with a better 





gift, —a son of peace, who shall remind him 
only of days of contrition and the favor of God, 
— a Jedediah, who shall ever be a daily witness 
to his forgiving love! 

And to those who suffer innocently from the 
crimes of others, how tender are the coinpassions 
of our heavenly Father! To the injured, afflict- 
ed Bathsheba is given the honor of being the 
mother of Israel’s wisest, most mighty, and re- 
nowned king; and she is—by father and son, by 
the prophet of the Lord, by the aspirant to the 
throne, and by all around her — ever approached 
with that deference and confidence which her 
truly dignified character and gentle virtues, not 
less than her high station, demand. And while 
not a word of reproach is permitted to be left on 
record ayainst her — on that monument of which 
we have before spoken, among mighty and 
worthy names, destined to stand when many 
of earth’s wisest and greatest are forgotten, 
with the progenitors of our Lord and: Saviour, 


is inscribed hers ‘‘ who was the wife of Urias.’’ 


ABIGAIL, 


** PROVIDENCE is the light of history and the 
soul of the world.’’ All times, all nations, all 
events are illumined by this hght, and aninated 
by this soul. Ceaselessly employed, forming 
fresh combinations, presenting new views, bring- 
ing about perpetually changing relations, all for the 
highest and noblest ends, Providence furnishes, 
even in its apparently trivial operations, a study 
inost delightful and profound. When the ever- 
shifting drama descends, from the «arena on 
which nations are the actors, to the huimble 
sphere of private life, and presents only individ- 
ual history, the every-day incidents of mortality, 
the conflicts, the hopes and fears, and discipline, 
through which one immortal soul may pass in its 
upward journey, still it is often of intense inter- 
est, and brings forth in its progress mighty and 
stirring issues. It links together in strange bonds 
the destinies of prince and peasant, of noble and 


uvrefined, and unites the present to the future by 
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subtle and almost undistinguishable threads of in- 
terest and connection. Providence, in this world 
of sinners, works hand in hand with grace to re- 
store fallen man to the lost image of his Maker, 
and, in accomplishing the mighty task, lays hold 
on all available things, and puts to its utmost use 
every circumstance and incident of hfe. With 
all-pervading energy itis found presiding over 
the passions, and prejudices, and affections of hu- 
manity, and pressing into its service the natural 
affinities and instincts of our nature, causing all 
to work more or less harmoniously toward the one 
glorious result. ‘‘ Matches are made in heaven,”’ 
says an old adage ; and the holy word assures us 
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that ‘a prudent wife is from the Lord;’’ and he 
who opens his eye to this truth as he studies his- 
tory, or observes passing life, shall have his labor 
amply repaid. 

‘There dwelt a man in Maon, whose posses- 
sions were in Carmel;’’ and those possessions 
consisted chiefly 1a flovks and herds, which his 
numerous servants cared for, at a distance, and 
exposed to danger from the hordes of predatory 


robbers which infested the country round Judea 
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At the same time David, the son-in-law of the 
king and his anointed successor, was hiding him- 
self from Saul, and with his armed men com- 
passed and protected the shepherds and their 
charge, while they remained in their vicinity. It 
seemed but natural that it should be so. David 
did but follow the kindly impulse of a kind heart, 
or the dictate of a manly and fearless nature, and 
looked for no further result of the apparently 
accidental relation which for the time existed be- 
tween him aud those he protected. Yet it was not 
chance, but design, that threw them thus together. 

The time of shearmg came, and Nabal, as was 
customary, made a great feast. He, however, 
wholly neglected the injunctions which made it 
binding on him to remember the destitute in his 
hour of prosperity. David was now near by, 
and suffermg with his army from actual want. 
Hearing of the festivities at Carmel, and feeling 
a two-fold claim on the man whom he had served, 
he sent messengers, begging him, in the most re- 
spectful terms, to supply their necessities. He 
did not know that Nabal was a churl, and was 


consequently not prepared for the impatient and 
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unkind message which was sent him in return. 
Ilis anger was roused. ‘‘ Gird ye on every man 
his sword,’’ was his iminediate and stern com- 
inand to his followers. They obeyed, ‘and Da- 
vid also girded on his sword,’’ and, with thoughts 
of vengeance in his heart, departed with four 
hundred men for the place of the sheep-shearing. 

‘cA man’s heart deviseth his way, but the 
Lord directeth his steps.’’ While David and his 
men are thus preparing to return evil for evil, 
the ever-watchful Providence is bringing about 
far other issues. Scarcely had the ill-natured 
Nabal uttered his bitter words before one of his 
young men, justly fearing the consequenees, 
hastened to tell his mistress the exact state of 
aifairs, and urge her, as he well knew he might, 
to take measures for preventing the evil which he 
was sure would come out of such conduct. WNa- 
bal was a man of Belial, but his wife ‘‘ was a 
woman of good understanding, and of a beauti- 
ful countenance.’’ Be not surprised at the con- 
trast in these two, kind reader. We have snid 
that Providence works to restore sinful man to 


holiness, and for this end, not for mere earthly 
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happiness, binds together human hearts and lives, 
and it often happens that the discipline which 
works most effectually for this resuit, 1s secured 
in what the world would call ill-assorted unions. , 
We think we can perceive that Abigail’s charac- 
ter was strengthened by the very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed. The faults 
of her husband called forth her excellences, and 
the unhappiness which must of necessity have 
attended her marriage, doubtless led her to find 
comfort in piety. As soon as she had heard the 
story of the young man, with ready mind she 
quickly devised her plan, and as promptly pre- 
pared to put it in execution. Little dreamed 
David of any obstacle in the way of his evil 
design, much less of the fair vision which sud 

denly greeted his eyes, as he turned from the 
‘Scovert of the hill,’? and met the beautiful 
Abigail. Itis not probable that they had ever 
met until now, but she knew in an instant who 
stood before her, and ‘‘ dismounting from her ass, 
she hastened to pay him the reverential homage 
due to him, alike as the anointed of the Lord and 


the destined king of Israel; and kneeling at 
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his feet, addressed him in a strain so fraught 
with the spirit of wisdam and piety, so truly 
deferential, rising, as she proceeded, almost into 
prophecy, that we can but wonder and admire.” 
‘Not only does she with prudence and ready 
wit deprecate the anger of David by taking 
the trespass against him on herself, and asking 
his forgiveness, as if it was she who had offended ; 
but she contrives to lessen the offence of Nabal 
py attributing it not to malice or determined 
enmity, but only to folly, which prevented his be- 
ing answerable for his own actions, and therefore 
not worthy of David’s further regard.” 

She then appeals, in the most beautiful and 
effective manner, to the principle of piety which 
she knew reigned in Dayid’s heart, and with wo- 
manly tact evinces interest and sympathy in his 
hopes, and fears, and trials, while at the same 
time she administers a reproof so delicate, yet so 
just, that we have thought it may have given 
occasion for David’s recorded wish: ‘‘ Let the 
righteous smite me; it shall be a kindness: let 
him reprove me; it shall be an excellent oil, 


which shall not break my head.”’ 
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Surprised, touched, and effectually brought to 
his senses, David exclaims with fervor, ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, which sent thee this 
day to meet me: and blessed be thy advice, and 
blessed be thou which hast kept me this day from 
coming to shed blood, and from avenging myself 
with my own hand. For in very deed, as the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, which hath kept me 
back from hurting thee, except thou hadst hasted 
and come to meet me, surely by the morning 
hight there bad not been one left to Nabal.”’ 

David turned back, a wiser man, and Abigail 
went to her cheerless home and her brutish hus- 
band. Her trials were severe, but they were 
speeding to their termination. It was useless to 
say anything to Nabal that night, overcome as he 
was with feasting and drunkenness, but in the 
morning she told him, as she felt it her duty, all 
she had done. His days and his crimes were 
numbered. ‘‘ These crimes came not indeed un- 
der the head of great delinquencies ; they were 
those petty sins of stingy selfishness, and an ag- 
gravating, disobliging temper, which grow upon 
us unconsciously, and we scarcely know their 

ie 
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influence till some awful stroke of judgment 
awakens us to what we might have been, and to 
what we are. His wife’s narrative was this 
awakening stroke to Nabal.””? When he heard it, 
‘Chis heart died within him, and he became asa 


3 


stone.’ Ten days after, he was a dead man, and 


David once more exclaimed, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord.”’ 

The tie which birds souls together who have 
aided each other in their Christian course, is one 
of the strongest known on earth. We never for- 
get those who have turned our feet from the 
paths of sin, and David remembered with gvati- 
tude his sudden and strange interview with 
Abigail in the ‘‘rocky defile of Carmel.’’ His 
heart turned toward her when he heard of Nabal’s 
death, and he sent messengers to her, and she 
became his wife, and was the mother of his son 
Daniel. There was, indeed, another to share her 
husband’s love, but doubtless she saw days of such 
happiness as she had never before experienced, 
‘¢ though in worldly state and earthly possessions 
David could not compare with her former hus- 


band.’’ She became the companion of his wan- 
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dering and dangerous life, and was among those 
who were taken captive by the Amalekites, when 
they pillaged Ziklag in the absence of the men 
of war. The account is deeply affecting. Sent 
back by Achish, David and his men returned to the 
city, ‘Cand, behold, 1t was bummed with fire; and 
their wives, and their sons, and their daughters, 
were taken captives. Then David and the people 
that were with him lifted up their voice and wept, 
until they had no more power to weep.” How 
fared it with their sorrowing wives? How did 
Abigail bear up in that sad fheht from her home, 
her husband afar, no hope of return, everything 
to terrify and afflict, only slavery and anguish 
and dishonor before her? Was she able to put 
her usual confidence in Israel’s God? His prov- 
idence, which had hitherto watched over her, 
was working still. Wasit not he who caused the 
Philistines to distrust their Hebrew allies, and sent 
them in that critical moment to the rescue ? Was 
it not he who so ordered it that the poor Egyp- 
tian should faint and sicken, and be left by the 
way, that he might guide them to the camp of 
their foes? ‘* And David recovered all that the 
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Amalekites had carried away ; and David rescucd 
his two wives. And there was nothing lacking 
to them, neither small nor great, neither sons nor 
daughters, neither spoil, nor anything that they 
had taken to them. David recovered all.”’ 

We are not told how long Abigail lived, nor 
can we glean anything of interest concerning her 
son. As she had shared David’s wanderings and 
sorrows, she also had part in his triumph. When 
he took up his abode, at the command of God, in 
Hebron, and was anointed king, she was with 
him, and we cannot doubt that she was ever to 
him a faithful and wise counsellor, as well as a 
loving wife. 

Her history is instructive and interesting. Her 
‘¢ beautiful countenance ’’ may have won David’s 
admiration, but her ‘‘ good understanding ”’ se- 
cured his esteem, and her piety drew on her his 
fervent blessing. The care of our heavenly Father 
for his creatures, and his hand in the smallest 
events, are strikingly displayed in their union, and 
in the circumstances which brought it to pass. 
Would we might learn in all things to commit 


our way anto him! 
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In our brief account of Bathsheba, we men- 
tioned that Solomon, her second son, was, by a 
message from God himself, to be named ‘‘ Jede- 
diah — beloved of the Lord.’”’ Toward this child, 
so given, and so named, we might reasonably sup- 
pose the hearts of both David and Bathsheba 
would turn with peculiar interest and affection; 
and we are not surprised at the many proofs that 
this was the fact, and that his education was of 
the greatest importance in their eyes. ‘I was 
my father’s son,” says he, in the latter years of 
his life, ‘‘ tender and only beloved in the sight of 
my mother; ’’ and goes on to repeat the instruc- 
tions lavished upon him. We are, however, par- 
ticularly interested in his testimony to his mother’s 
- faithful counsels, recorded in the last chapter of 
the Proverbs, in which he gives us ‘‘ the words of 
king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him.’’ We cannot here repeat those wise in- 
structions, but we beg our readers to open the 
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book and scan them closely, and see if they do 
not discern in them a mother’s instinctive persua- 
sion of her son’s besetting weakness, even in early 
life betraying itself, and a mother’s yearning de- 
sire to save him from a course which she feared, 
and justly, would ultimately prove his ruin. 
tow earnestly, and in what glowing terms, does 
she descant on the excellences of a virtuous wife 
and the delights of true domestic bliss! Contrast 
for a moment the caustic and bitter descriptions 
which he himself gives of those in whom he 
chose to place his trust, despite hts mother’s 
warnings, and whose fascinations he found ‘‘ more 
bitter than death,’’ with this most beautiful set- 
ting forth of true womanly attractions and worth. 
Alas for him! King Solomon, with his surpass- 
ing wisdom, proved himself, in one most 1mpor- 
tant particular, the fool he so often describes as 
despising instruction and hating reproof. He 
followed his own devices, and gathered about him 
a thousand wives, among whom, he tells us, he 
found not one true woman, and when he would 
describe such an one, unable to do it from his own 


experience, he is forced to recall his mother’s 
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words, spoken to him in the days of his youth, 
thereby exalting one whom he always delighted 
to honor, though at his own expense. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less there were, among those he called by the 
sacred name of wife, many, who, if he had chosen 
one of them alone, and bound his heart to hers 
in true marriage, would have blessed him with 
woman’s devoted and faithful love. But no 
woman could give her whole heart for the thou- 
sandth part of a man’s. And no man who 
divides his affections among a thousand can know 
the blessedness of loving only one.”’ 

Solomon, so far as we can learn, had only one 
son, and if appears to us a judgment of Heaven 
that it should have been so, especially as that son 
was such an one as to cause him to exclaim, in 
bitterness of spint, as he contemplated the glory 
of his kingdom, and remembered who should 
inherit it, ‘‘I hated all my labor which I had 
taken under the sun, because I should leave it 
unto the man that shall be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool ? 
Yet he shall have rule over all my labor wherein 


LT have lubored, and whereim [ have showed myself 
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wise .nder the sun.” Read faithfully the account 
given of the imbecile and evil-minded Rehoboam, 
and you will not wonder at the mournful forebod- 
ings of the father’s heart. Through forty years 
he had counselled and instructed and warned him 
in vain. How earnestly he entreats him to ‘‘ seek 
wisdom,”’ to ‘‘cry after knowledge,’’ to search 
for understanding, and how fruitless his exhorta- 
tions! Well was it for him that his eyes closed 
to earthly scenes before the folly and crimes of 
this only son dismembered his fair kingdom, dis- 
persed his people, and scattered his vast treasures 
to the winds. 

‘¢ Why was it thus!” is often asked. ‘‘ Why 
should so wise a father have had so foolish a son?”’ 
As well ask why example is ever a more effective 
teacher than precept. As well inquire why the 
education of our children is advancing more surely - 
and constantly under the influences we are uncon- 
sciously exerting upon them, than under those we 
bring designedly to bear. How could the son of 
the man, who, — though he uttered three thousand 
proverbs, and sung songs a thousand and five ; 


who wrote on «all known species of plants, ‘from 
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the cedar in Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall—of beasts, of fowls, of creeping 
things and of fishes ;’’ whose wisdom the queen of 
Sheba came to hear, —— was yet so weak as to have 
his heart turned from the living God by strange 
women, be otherwise than foolish? But if this 
be not reason enough, we can look further. ‘* We 
hear,’ it is said, ‘‘of foolish sons having wise 
fathers, and of foolish fathers having wise sons, 
but rarely of a wise son having had a foolish 
mother.”’ 

Who, then, was Rehoboam’s mother? The 
simple record of Scripture is, ‘‘ Naamah, an Am- 
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monitess.’’ Brief, but emphatic. Her history, 
as we glean by diligent searching, is this: Solo- 
mon, as early as in his eighteenth year, before the 
death of his father and mother (and the fact is 
significant, taken in connection with their counsel 
to him, and evident fears concerning him), mar- 
ried a daughter of the hated and hating Ammon- 
ites, and before he was twenty was a father — his 
only son called her mother. She was a descend- 
ant of those who refused needed assistance to the 


Israelites on their weary march from Egypt; and 
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not only so, but hired Balaam, the son of Peor, 
to curse them as they passed, for which unkind- 
ness Jehovah commanded, ‘‘ An Ammenite shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord.” 
‘Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their pros- 
perity all their days forever.’’ It was the Am- 
monites against whom Jephthah fought, and for 
victory over whom he sacrificed his daughter. It 
was the Ammonites who abused David’s messen- 
gers, whose royal city, Rabbah, Joab besieged so 
long, and the inhabitants of whose towns David 
put to torture. The malignant, and bitter, and 
scoffing enemies of Israel, ever on the watch to 
afflict and terrify the chosen people, they were 
found, at all times during their history, ready to 
inock and taunt and hinder their peace, and 
brought down upon themselves at last the most 
fearful imprecations of Jehovah. ‘‘ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will cause an 
alarm of war to be heard in Rabbah of the Aim- 
monites, and it shall be a desolate heap, and her 
daughters shall be burned with fire.’ ‘* Son of 
man, set thy face against the Ammonites, and 


prophesy against them: Hear the word of the 
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Lord God: thus saith the Lord God; Beeause 
thou saidst, Aha, against my sanctuary when it 
was profaned; and against the land of Israel 
when it was desolate ; and against the house of 
Judah when they went into captivity; behold, 
therefore, I will deliver thee to the men of the 
east for a possession. And I will make Rabbah 
a stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couch- 
ing place for flocks ; and ye shall know that Tam 
the Lord.”’ 

So abhorrent to Jehovah were the people from 
whom Solomon chose his wife, the mother of his 
son. And to that wife he gave heed more than 
to the law of his God. He did, indeed, build a 
magnificent temple to the worship of the Hternal, 
and offered at its dedication one of the most sub- 
lime prayers ever poured forth from mortal lips ; 
but then, weakest, most inconsistent of men that 
he was, he erected on ‘‘the hill which was before 
Jerusalem’’ a high place for Moloch, the abomi- 
nation of Ammon, that his idolatrous wife might 
offer sacrifices and burn incense to her god. Is tt 

“at all surprising that Rehoboam ‘‘ prepared not 


his heart to seck the Lord ’’’ that he forsook the 
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wise counsel of his father’s friends, and adhered 
to that of vain, ignorant persons, like himself? 
Is it strange that he only served Jehovah from 
fear, and forsook him when he felt himself secure ? 
Is it at all to be wundered at, that, in his days, 
‘Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
provoked him to jealousy with their sins, and built 
them high places, and images, and groves, on 
every high hill and under every green tree’ ? 

It would be interesting to inquire, had we time, 
what was the nature of that worship which Reho- 
boam’s mother offered to this idol, known under 
three names, Moloch, Melcom, and Milcom, and 
there are many points which we would hke to 
touch upon, but cannot. We once more entreat 
our readers not to be satisfied for a moment with 
these meagre sketches, but to ‘‘search the Scrip- 
tures’ for themselves. ‘They will not lose their 
reward. 

There are lessons of deep interest to take 
home to our hearts from the lives of those we 
have been considering. The first is to ‘* wait for 
the Lord’’ How dark, and long, and tedious, — 


must have seemed the years of Solomon’s reign to 
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the truly spiritual souls among the Israclites! 
Notwithstanding the outward glory and maenifi- 
cence, they knew that rottenness and corruption 
worked within. No good could come to Israel, 
when those who were his bitter enemies had more 
influence at court than any others. How strange 
it still appears to many that the Almighty should 
have borne, through forty years, the disobedience 
and folhes and crimes of one whom he had so 
rchly gifted, and from whom he had withheld no 
earthly good. He sees not as man sees. LHven 
for this end was Solomon raised up, that he might 
present to all coming ages the spectacle of the 
most elevated, most powerful, wisest, richest of 
inen, searching for happiness 27 the things beneath 
the sun ; trying, and having the ability, and the 
means to try, to his heart’s content, every source 
of earthly gratification, and forced to write on all 
‘‘vanity, and vexation of spirit,’’ and to come 
humbly and penitently, through a most bitter ex- 
perience, to the conviction, at last, that ‘‘ to fear 
God and keep his commandments”’ is the only 
way of safety and peace to man. Ye who have 
sons and daughters who are not satisfied with your 
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assurance that you have tried the way of the world, 
and found it vanity, but who wish to prove it 
themselves ; who, in their small way, are bent on 
working out anew King Solomon’s problem, ‘* wait 
on the Lord and be of good courage.’ ‘The end 
is not yet. ‘‘ Great and singular is the honor 
which God has set upon patient waiting for him. 
Man, seeing not as Gud sees, sets higher value 
upon his fellows’ active works — the bright deeds 
of days and hours. God values these also; but he 
does not assign them the same preéminence as man 
does; he does not allow them any preéminence 
over that constant and long-enduring struggle with 
the risings of the natural mind, which is evinced 
in long and steady waiting, under all discourage- 
ments, for him, in the assured conviction that he 
will come at last for deliverance and protection, 
although his chariot wheels tarry long.’’ His 
plans are far-reaching ; and although you long for 
the immediate conversion and present usefulness 
of your children, he may see that, as in Solomon’s 
case, the long, and tardy, and difficult process, 


and the final reluctant confession and return, shall 
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work in more and better ways for the good of his 
kingdom. Therefore learn ‘‘to labor and_ to 
wait.” 

But there is yet another lesson to the young, 
who are starting forth upon the paths of life, and 
are unwilling to profit by the experience, or 
accept the counsels, of their parents and friends. 
Although you may have the satisfaction of follow- 
ing your own chosen way through many years, 
and by the grace of God at last be saved, so as 
by fire, you cannot repair the wrong which such 
a course will do to those dependent on you. Sol- 
omon might have learned the lesson of fearing 
God from his father, and might have been per- 
suaded by his mother’s affectionate entreaties to 
choose a virtuous wife. Then, instead of the dis- 
appointment and anguish he suffered from seeing 
his son foolish and impious, and having the judg- 
ments of God denounced upon him; dying in dis- 
grace, and dishonor, and disappointment; he 
might have been blessed with woman’s true love, 
obedient children, and a long-continued posterity 
upon the throne of his father. No late repentance 
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could possibly accomplish foi others what an 
upright and consistent life would have done, 
Therefore the wicked Rehoboam lived and died 
the monument of his father’s sin, and of his 
mother’s hatred to the God of the Israelites. 


THE MOTHER OF ABIJAH. 


THe following beautiful account is from Dr. 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Mlustrations, which we copy 
as being far before anything we could say, and 
which covers all the ground. And we take occa- 
sion here to urge our readers to make themselves 
familiar with the writings of this noble scholar, 


and benefactor of all Bible students. 


‘¢ This quiet place apart, among the enclosing 
hills, is Shiloh. It was once the seat of the 
Lord’s tabernacle, his altar, and his ark, and was 
then replete with holy activities and solemn 
sounds. But, since these departed, it has been 
well-nigh forsaken, and has relapsed into a silent 
village, or small rural town. Yet still holy 
things are here—holy men, who have found here 


a sort of refuge from the wickedness of the time 





a quiet retreat, favorable to sacred memories, 
and to the nourishment of holy thoughts. Among 
them is Abijah, that old prophet who rent the 
20)* 
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new cloak of Jeroboam, and promised him the 
largest share of the divided kingdom. Te is 
now blind. Upon the outer world, made foul by 
man’s abominations, he has closed his eyes, and 
sees and lives by the light that shines within. 

‘¢ Now observe that woman stealing down the 
street, and seeking the old prophet’s house. By 
her guise she is of the peasantry, and she bears 


Sard 5 


a basket. Yet her gait scarcely befits her g 


and the quick, furtive glance she casts around 
her, her coarse hood-veil, betray some conscious 
concealment, some fear of recognition, some pur- 
pose she would not wish to have known. 

‘¢ This woman, mean as she seems, 1s the Indy 
of the land; and, although her basket contains 
but a few cakes and biscuit, and a little honey, 
she might, if she pleased, have filled 16 with 
precious and costly things. She is the wife of 
Jcroboain — as far as we know, his only wife — 
the mother of his heir; and, therefore, if he had 
a score of wives, the chicf of them all. That 
heir, by name Abijah, is alarmingly ill; and, at 
the instance of Jeroboam, and impelled by moth- 


erly love, that royal lady has come all the way 
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from Tirzah, in this diseuise, that she may learn 
from the prophet what is to become of her son ; 
and the things in her basket are gifts for the man 
of God, suited to the condition she had assumed. 
The disguise was thought necessary to conceal 
this visit from the people, and partly in the idle 
hope of obtaiming, in the semblance of another, 
the desired answer, unmixed with the reproof 
and denunciation which Jeroboam knew that his 
conduct had been calculated to draw down from 
the prophet who had foretold his exaltation. He 
thus foolishly thought to coerce the Lord, through 
his prophet, out of an answer of peace, and 
slyly to evade the judgment he feared might be 
connected with it; and he idly calculated that 
the prophet, whose view could extend into the 
future, hid in the counsels of God, could not see 
through a present matter wrapped up only in the 
thin cover of a woman’s hood. 

‘¢ All this fine contrivance was blown to pieces 
the moment the wife of Jeroboam crossed Abi- 
jah’s threshold ; for then she heard the voice of 
the blind prophet— ‘Come in, thou wife of 
Jeroboam ; why feignest thou thyself to be ar 
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other ? for I am sent to thee with heavy tidings.’ 
He then broke forth in a strong tide of denuncia- 
tion against Jeroboam, because he had sinned, and 
made Israel to sin ; and the voice which had pro- 
claimed his rise from a low estate to royal power, 
now, with still stronger tone, proclaimed the down- 
fall and ruin of his house — quenched in blood — 
its members to find tombs only in the bowels of 
beasts and birds. There was one exception — 
only one. The youth of whom she came to in- 
quire, he only should come to his grave in peace, 
by dying of his present disease, because in him 
only was ‘found some good thing towards the 
Lord God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam.’ 
‘¢Woful tidings these for a mother’s heart, 
and scarcely, perhaps, intelhgible to her stunned 
intellect. Here was a beginning of judgment 
upon Jeroboam, and upon her, because she was 
his. Judgment in taking away the only well- 
conditioned and worthy son ; and judgment stored 
up in and for the ill-conditioned ones who were 
ifered to remain. God, when it suits the pur- 
pose of his wisdom and his justice, can afflict ne 


less by what he spares than by what he takes. 
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“Yet there was mercy in his judgment; 
mercy, strange as it seems to say, to him on 
whom the sentence of death was passed. It is 
so stated; and it is more intelligible than it 
seems. It was because there was some good 
thing found in him that he should die. Death 
was to be for him a reward, a blessing, a deliver- 
ance. He should die peaceably upon his bed ; 
for him all Israel should mourn ; .for him many 
tears be shed, and he should be brought with 
honor to his tomb. More than all, he would be 
taken from his part in the evil that hung over 
his house, and the Lord’s vindicatory justice 
would thus be spared the seeming harshness of 
bringing ruin upon a righteous king for his 
father’s crimes. Alas! how little do we know 
the real objects of the various incidents of life 
and death —of mercy, of punishment, and of 
trial! In this case the motives are disclosed ; 
and we are suffered to glance upon some of the 
great secrets of death, which form the trying 
mysteries of life. Having the instance, we can 
find the parallels of lives, full of hope and proin- 


ise, prematurely taken, and that in mercy, we 
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can judge, to those who depart. The heavenly 
Husbandinan often gathers for his garner the 
fruit that early ripens, without suffering it to 
hang needlessly long, beaten by storms, upon the 
tree. O, how often, as many a grieved heart 
can tell, do the Lord’s best beloved die betimes, 
taken from the evil to come, while the unripe, the 
evil, the injurious, live long for mischief to them- 
selves and others! Hoses and lies wither far 
sooner than thorns and thistles. 

‘¢Doleful were the tidings which the disguised 
princess had to bear back to the beautiful town 
of Tirzah. All remoter griefs were, probably, - 
to her swallowed up in this, which rung contin- 
ually in- her ears in all her homeward way: 
‘When thy feet enter into the city the child 
shall die.’ It is heavy tidings to a mother that 
she must lose her well-beloved son; but it is a 
grievous aggravation of her trouble that she 
might not see him before he died. They who 
were about him knew not that he was to die 
to-day, and, therefore, could not estimate the 
preciousness of his last hours, and the privilege 
of being there near him, and of receiving his 
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embrace. She knew; and she might not be 
near, nor pour out upon her dying son the ful- 
ness of a mother’s heart. Knowing that her son 
lay on his death-bed, her first impulse must have 
been to fly home to receive his dying kiss, but 
her second, to linger by the way, as uf to pro- 
tract that dear life which must close the moment 
she entered the city. Never, surely, before or 
since, was a distressed mother so wofully torn 
between the contrary impulses of her affection ! 
‘C At last her weary steps reached the city, 
and as she entered its gates her son died, and 
she was only just in time to press to her arms the 
heart still warm, although it had ceased to beat.” 


JEZEBENL. 


Aas, that a name which has descended te 
us so covered with reproach, which has become a 
proverb, an epithet most odious, must be num- 
bered and enrolled in our list of mothers! Alas, 
that to one so evil should have been permitted 
sacred maternal ties! Alas, that sweet, ductile 
infancy and childhood should ever have been in- 
trusted to hands so profane ! 

We shrink from the task imposed upon us, of 
portraying a character which becomes more re- 
volting the deeper we study into it, which amazes 
us by its utter deformity, and seems to have no 
redeeming traits. 

It has been said that Jezebel sat for the pic- 
ture which Shakspeare has drawn of Lady Mac- 
beth ; but, if 1t be so, Nature’s unrivalled por- 
trait-painter, for once, fell far short of his 
original. He does, indeed, make his heroine, 
‘¢burnirg with unquenchable desire to bear the 


name of queen,’’ cherish horrible imaginings un- 
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til she fancies she can dare and do. But Jezebel’s 
cold, cruel nature needs no such working up. 
The daughter and wife of a king, and mother of 
kings and queens, no such bauble as a crown 
attracts her; but, if it did, she would find a way 
to gain it, nor scruple at the means. The lady 
of the drama invokes with brave words, — 
‘¢ Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 


And fill me, from crown to the toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty ’? — 


yet shrinks appalled from the resemblance to her 
father in the sleeping Duncan, and faints when 
she finds her husband has added the murder of 
the chamberlains to that of the king. In Jeze- 
bel we vainly look for one womanly relenting, 
one gentle weakness to soften the hard lines of 
more than masculine firmness. To accomplish 
her fell purposes she can deliberately attempt the 
extirpation from Israel of every prophet of Jeho- 
vah, nor shrink one moment from its execution. 
She can look calmly on while famine stalks gaunt 
and fearful through her husband’s fair kingdom, 
lestroying every ereen thing, and turning to a 
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barren waste the rich and fertile fields, and bring: 
ing unutterable distress on all his subjects. One 
word of sincere repentance from her might stay 
the desolation ; but in her judgment it would be 
better that the whole nation perish with hunger 
and drought than that her designs should be frus- 
trated. She can coolly summon the innocent to 
a mockery of judgment, and as coolly exult that 
he is not alive, but stoned and dead. She ean 
threaten the Lord’s messenger with an oath more 
becoming a pirate’s than a woman’s mouth ; and 
who for one moment doubts that she will fulfil 
the horrible intent, if she has opportunity, or 
supposes that any feminine delicacy, any ‘‘ milk 
of human kindness,’’ will prevent her ‘‘ playing 
false,’’ or ‘‘ catching the nearest way”’ to her 
expected end ? 

The wife of the thane of Glamis urges het 
husband on to his deed, and reproaches him with 
his timidity. 

‘¢ From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou ateared 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 


As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 


Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
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And live a coward in thine own esteem, 


Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘IT would’? ”’ 


Forcible words, but yet a woman’s argument. 
Hear with what a concentration of contempt and 
self-sufficiency, which scorns all sense of need, 
much more, dependence on another’s act, the 
haughty queen of Israel addresses her baby hus- 
band, whining for his neighbor’s land: © 

‘¢ Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Is- 
rael? Arise and eat bread, and let thy heart 
be merry ; I will give thee the field of Naboth 
the Jezreelite.”’ 

When the guilty deed is done to which Mac- 
beth and his wife have wrought themselves, and 
conscience fills him with terrors, und he com- 
plains pitifully of the two men who spoke to his 


afirighted ear, in their sleep, 


‘¢ One cried, ‘ God bless us,’ and ‘ Amen’ the other, 
As they had seen these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say amen, 
When they did say, + God bless us.’ 
Wherefore could [ not pronounce amen? 
I had most need of blessing, and uimen 


Stuck in my throat.’’ 
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She strives to answer with quiet unconcern 
and indifference, but betrays her own inward 


trembling : 


‘¢ Consider it not so deeply, 
These deeds must not be thought 


After these ways ; so it will make us mad.”’ 


And working ‘‘deeply,’’ the thought did make 
her mad, and rendered her nights restless, and 
her days wretched, and finally raised her stained 
‘little hand ”’ to the last act of self-destruction. 

Would we could find one trace of conscience 
or of introspection in the subject of our study. 
But no such signs of better nature appear. Un- 
. awed, unmoved, she passes on alike through 
miracles of judgment and of mercy. ‘‘ Ahab can- 
not entirely divest himself of every national 
characteristic, or the remembrances and assocla- 
tions of his faith and his people. There still 
cling to him some remains of the fear of the 
‘Lord God of his fathers,’ some feelings of rev- 
erence and awe for the name and worship of 
Jehovah. No such compunctions trouble Jeze- 
del. When Elijah visits Ahab, the impious mon- 
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arch quails before him, and trembles at the 
denunciations of divine wrath. Jezebel answers 
his reproof by scorn and threats, and her men- 
aces drive the prophet from the altar where he 
has triumphed.’’ Famine,— blood,—the fire 
from heaven which attests Jehovah’s Godhead, 
and puts to confusion her idolatrous priests, — 
prophetic warnings, —the fearful death of her 
husband and sons, —the certainty and awfulness 
of her own doom, — the remembrance of dircful 
crimes ; nothing, — nothing has power for one 
moment to awe her spirit or subdue her indomit- 
able will. She is Jezebel to the last moment, 
when, with painted face and tired head, and 
scornful, taunting words, she mocks the con- . 
queror, under whose chariot wheels she .is the 
next instant crushed. 

If Shakspeare attempted to delineate such a 
character, who can blame him that he came not 
up to that which no mortal might dare, and hope 
to retain the reputation of being true to nature ! 
None but he who sees not as man sees — who 
looks upon the heart, might expect to be believed 
when testifying of one so ‘‘ desperately wicked ”’ 

Zale 
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Jezcbel was the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre and Sidon. The natural pride of her heart 
was nursed from youth in that queenly city, 
‘‘which sat enthroned on ivory, covered with 


? 


blue and purple;’’ the merchant city, whose 
merchants were princes, whose traffickers were 
the honorable of the earth, — whose wares, em- 
eralds, purple and broidered work, and fine linen, 
and coral and agate, were the desire of all 
nations, — whose king had supplied Solomon 
with men and materials for the temple ‘at Jerusa- 
lem. <A rival temple rose under Jezebel’s in- 
fluence at Samaria, dedicated to Baal, whose 
worship she determined should be extended 
throughout her husband's kingdom, whatever the 
means which must be used to accomplish it 
Too well did she succeed. Ahab sold himself, 
under her arts, to work such wickedness as was 
never before known in Israel, and the number of 
those who bowed not the knee to Baal was re 
duced, by her indefatigable efforts, to seven 
thousand, among the millions of Israel, and these 
so scattered and fearful, that Elijah knew not of 


their existence. 
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As a mother, we shall have occasion to speak 
of Jezebel hereafter. We beg our readers to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with this most 
interesting period of Hebrew history, and espe- 
clally to search out the remarkable prophecies 
fulminated against Tyre, while then in the very 
summit of her glory, and their more remarkable 
fulfilment. To stimulate their curiosity, we will 
speak of one instance. ‘‘ Ships from Tyre, out 
on a three years’ voyage, returned to find the 
city razed to the ground, which they had left, 
and looked to find once more in the perfection 
of beauty, giving a significance to the prophecy 
of Isaiah not at first obvious, —‘* Howl, ye ships 
of Tarshish ; for it is laid waste, so that there is 
no house, no entering in. Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish ; for your strength is laid waste.”’ 

O, that we could persuade the young to study 
the Bible with ‘diligence and interest! They 
would soon find that it surpasses all other books, 
and say with another, while contemplating the 


loftiest fights of human genius, 


Great God! when once compared with thine, 


How mean their writings look ! ” 
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Iris a time of almost universal rejoicing in 
Sainaria. One theme burdens every tongue, and 
absorbs all thoughts. In the palace, sounds of 
revelry and mirth are heard, and gorgeous sights 
are seen. The magnificent apartments are rivalled 
only by Tyrian splendor—the ends of the earth 
have contributed to the sumptuous entertainments 
—nor wealth nor labor have been spared to make 
the wedding feast of the royal daughter of Israel 
and the royal son of Judah eclipse all similar 
feasts and scenes. 

There is rejoicmg in the palace. Ahab, 
roused from his indolence and easy indifference, 
feels unwonted satisfaction as he bestows his 
child on the heir of Judah’s crown, and hopes the 
union will give him useful allies in the place of 
dreaded foes, and perhaps bring the hitherto con- 
tending tribes again under one dominion. Jeze- 
bel rejoices. Athaliah is her only daughter, but 
she is a child after her mother’s own heart 
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With far-seeing eye, and deep knowledge of 
human nature, she looks into the future, and her 
heart shrinks not from its own prophesyings. She 
fears not, though her child is to be removed from 
her influence and surrounded with the worship- 
pers of Jehovah. She has sown her seed faith- 
iully ; she has watched and watered the springing 
shoots ; by example and precept she has trained 
this object of her care, and she has no doubts of 
+e harvest. Her gratification is without alloy as 
she sees her wedded to Jehoram, and hails her, 
in anticipation, queen of Judah. 

There is rejoicing in the city. Long and 
jreary has been the separation between those 
who were once brethren. But though bitter 
thoughts and feelings have often been cherished, 
the old love was not extinct, and now it is ready 
to revive and flourish, and its fruit is joy. Now 
all are full of hope. No more envying and strife ; 
no more shedding of kindred blood; union and 
peace shall again prevail. Some, whose hearts 
have not wholly gone after idols, are glad in the 
hope of visiting once more the holy city, and | 


the temple of their God, and dream of returning 
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days of gladness, such as were in the olden time, 
and eve they are aware, find themselves singing 
the sweet songs of Zion, and feel an exhilaration 
of spirit to which they have long been strangers. 
It is not so, indeed, with all. A few there are 
whose hearts are not so sanguine — who wonder if 
direction has been asked of the Lord in this mat- 
ter— who wonder where Elijah is, and what he 
says — who have great confidence in Jehoram’s 
father, but yet dread the mingling of the two 
courts, and the influence of Athaliah over the 
young prince. They are few, however; the 
majority are filled with the most delightful hopes. 

There is rejoicing in the groves, and high 
places, and in the temples of Baal and Ashtaroth ; 
wild, fearful rejoicing, and the bridal is there 
celebrated with rites so profane, and orgies so 1m- 
pious, that we attempt not their description. The 
priests which sit at Jezebel’s table enter into the 
anticipations of their mistress. They, too, are 
vlad in the hope of a union between Israel and 
Judah, but it is a union not for good, but for evil, 
which they desire. They look to see Baal yet 
enshrined in Jerusalem. They are glad in ex- 
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pectation of the overthrow of that mignty power 
which so confounded them at Carmel. They 
hope yet to triumph over the mocking prophet 
who derided them in the day of their confusion. 
They shout with new exultation as they predict 
that the priests of Jehovah will soon share the 
fate of their friends who perished so ingloriously 
at Kishon. 

Jehoram takes his bride to her new home. Her 
youth, and already queenly beauty and dignity, - 
become her station well. She is welcomed and 
prospered, and all things smile on the noble pair. 
It is meet there should be rejoicing and gladness. 

7 e * a a #% 

It is a time of woe in Jerusalem! Mourners 
eo about the streets, and sadness sits on all coun- 
tenances. The good Jehoshaphat is gathered to 
his fathers. Twenty-five years he has reigned, 
‘¢ doing that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord,’ and receiving on himself and his king- 
dom the blessing of those who serve him. He is 
gone, and who will now stand in his place? 
Many times has he travelled through the land, 
from Beersheba to the mountains of Ephraim, to 
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strengthen his people in the faith, and to bring 
back many to Jehovah, the God of their fathers. 
Who will again prove so good a shepherd to this 
wandering flock ? Who, in the hour of peril, 
will offer sublime and effectual prayer? Who 
will manifest animating and encouraging faith in 
Jehovah, as he did, even appointing singers to go 
before his army to keep their hearts from faint- 
ness by praising the enduring mercy of their 
God? Who will now see that justice is done in 
every fenced city and every hamlet, and enforce 
the law of the Lord? 

Jehoshaphat is dead. Reason enough for sor- 
row; but this is not the sole cause of the gloom 
which pervades the land of Judah. In untimely 
graves, slain by a brother’s hand, he his six 
noble sons, with many of their companions, ‘‘ the 
princes of Israel; ’’ and many homes are desolate, 
many hearts suddenly widowed, many children 
are fatherless, and fear falls on all. Why was 
this deed done? These were inoffensive men, 
enjoying quietly and contentedly the privileges 
eranted them by their father. Jehoram has the 
throne. Can he not sit securely there except 
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these are put out of life? Who instigated this 
needless cruelty? Alas! Jehoram has _ the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel for his wife, and 
the same evil policy which has so long governed 
in Israel now bears sway in Judah. Darkness 
begins to gather even over the holy city and the 
temple of Jehovah. 

Years bring no changes for the better. Am- 
bition and selfishness are the ruling principles of 
the court. The pure worship of the living God 
is fast being superseded by the idolatrous services 
to Baal. Groves and high places are frequented, 
and there is none to recall with gentle voice, and 
kindly admonition, these straying sheep. The 
king is their adviser to evil, and even obliges 
them to do honor to idols. The children follow 
the steps of their parent. ‘‘ The sons of Atha- 
liah, that wicked woman,’’ says the sacred record, 
‘broke up the house of God, and also all the ded- 
icated things of the house of the Lord did they 
bestow upon Baalim.” Retribution at length 
begins. Tributary nations revolt; but as God is 
not sought unto against them, no divine blessing, 
as of old, accompanies the armies, and the king 
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fails to subdue them. Philistines, Arabians, 
Ethiopians, combine and ravish the country, and 
carry away evén the treasures of Jehoram’s house 
and drag his children to captivity and death. 
The hand of the Lord, whom he has forsaken, is 
in all these calamities, and is at length laid heay- 
ily on his own person. A loathsome and incur- 
able disease brings him to the grave, and he 
departs from life regretted by none, not even by 
the wife of his youth, to whose favor and influ- 
ence he has sacrificed his own welfare and that 
of his kingdom ; who has been to him in the 
place of his father’s God, and whose selfish, 
cruel nature has overborne every kindly impulse, 
every generous and good principle, which might 
have governed him in his younger days, when his 
father chose to leave him successor to his throne. 

Athaliah, unhumbled by the afflictions which 
have befallen her, unsoftened by the sufferings of 
her husband and children, having acted the part 
of an evil wife, now assumes one still more re- 
volting. Her only remaining son ascends the 
throne of his father. He is nota boy. Forty- 
two years have afforded him much experience and 
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instruction. The greater part of his life has been 
spent under the benign and gracious influences 
of his grandfather’s reign, and he has seen in his 
father’s course the bitter consequences of depart- 
ing from the Lord. Perhaps he may choose the 
better path. Perchance, trembling at the awful 
denunciations of divine wrath, he may be induced 
to walk cautiously, and save himself and his peo- 
ple. There is hope yet for Judah. Vain expec- 
tation! ‘* Ahaziah walked in the ways of the 
house of Ahab: for his mother was his counsellor 
to do wickedly.”’ 

How great the change which has passed over 
the chosen people since the day of that joyous 
bridal, which was to so many the harbinger of all 
good things! Jehovah is forsaken. Baal is for 
the time triumphant. In place of Zion’s songs 
are the profane shouts of idolaters, or the secret 
groans and tears of those who mourn over the 
desolations of the sanctuary as for the loss of a 
first-born! How great the change from the 
youthful bride, to Athaliah; the wife and mother, 


whose very name is an execration ! 
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It is a time of unmitigated horror in the land 
of Judea. Words fail to describe it. Imagina- 
tion shrinks, appalled, on the threshold of the 
scene. A most bitter cup is wrung out for hun- 
dreds of agonized hearts. In days long gone, in 
the field of the murdered Nahoth, the stern prophet 
of the Lord had foretold to Ahab an awful scene 
of destruction which should come upon his family 
for his sins, and that himself should be the first 
victim of divine vengeance. Ahab died as was 
predicted ; but years have rolled since then, and 
no sign of any further fulfilment of those prophet- 
ic words has yet appeared, and those most con- 
cerned pursue their evil way, wholly regardless 
of them, and apparently without fear. Elijah has 
left the earth, and can harm them no more, — at 
least, so they thought, — until, mysteriously, six 
years after his ascension, there came from his 
hand the fearful ‘‘ writing ’’ to Jehoram, which 
warned him of the trouble that awaited him, and 
which was so exactly accomplished. Perhaps 
they sometimes tremble lest they should again 
see his hated form, or hear his terrible words. 


Perhaps they now and then remember Elijah’s 
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God, and for a moment quail. But if such 
thoughts do visit them, they have uo restraining 
or beneficial effect. Jezebel still rules over her 
son and his people in Israel, and Athaliah follows 
her footsteps in Jerusalem, little dreaming of the 
storm so soon to burst upon them. 

The time has now come! Blood flows in the 
streets of Jezreel, and blood flows in Samaria! 
—at the shearing-house in the way; in the 
house of Baal; in Jerusalem! Human life has 
no value. Human affections are a thing of 
naught. Nobles and princes fall by a bloody 
executioner, and not a hand is lifted in their 
defence. She who was yesterday the reigning 
queen of Israel — the haughty daughter of Tyre, 
at whose word men trembled—to-day, nothing 
can be found of her but the palms of her hands 
and the soles of her feet! 

But of all the horrors of this awful time, those 
enacted in Jerusalem exceed the rest. <A 
woman’s hand will outdo even the blood-thirsty, 
cold-hearted Jehu. The sudden appearance of. 
men bearing the body of her just murdered son 
—the destruction of all her kindred— the dread 
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ful death of her mother — nothing can for a mo- 
ment turn Athaliah from her thoughts of self- 
agerandizement, from accomplishing her own 
ambitious designs. She will imbrue her hands 
in blood. She will not take the hfe of men, but 
of children — infants — the offspring of her only 
son — those whose first lispings called her grand- 
mother ! 

We can follow her no further. We sicken at 
the sight of such a monster sitting on the throne 
of David. We said there appeared no redeem- 
ing traits in Jezebel’s character ; but, when com- 
pared with her daughter, she is to be praised. 
‘¢Some of the feelings of the woman, the ten- 
derness of the wife, the fondness of the mother, 
still seem to have lingered in her proud heart. 
Unprincipled as she was, she did not abandon 
herself to utter selfishness. In her most atrocious 
acts she seems to have had some regard to the 
aggrandizement of her family, and to the gratifi- 
cation of her husband. Athaliah is utterly selfish, 
devoid even of the instinct of natural affection 
Although the depravity of Jezebel led her to ~ 


adop’ a corrupt religion, to reject a pure and 
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holy worship, and cling to the dark and cruel 
rites of heathenism, the voice .of conscience was 
not silenced, the light of the soul was not entire- 
ly extinguished. She felt the need of some faith. 
she clung to the altars of her gods. But Athaliah 
seems to have sunk into the brutishness of those 
who own ‘no God.’ She seems to have tram 
pled on all faith, as she violated all obligation. 
She had high mental endowments; she had a 
powerful will and strong passions, but she had no 
affections. There have been many Jezebels, but 
few Athaliahs.”’ 

The children of both these mothers were such 
as we should expect, save only one, Jehosheba 
the daughter of Athaliah, and wife of Jehoidah 
the high priest. She, in the day of her mother’s 
insane cruelty, saved alive her brother’s infant 
son, and in the sacred recesses of the temple 
acted toward him a mother’s part, and, with her 
excellent husband, trained him up in the fear of 
the Lord. It is refreshing to turn the thoughts 
to her and her charge during these gloomy years. 
Her trials must have been severe. Her pure 
spirit must have been sorely afflicted, and we 
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think she must have been relieved when the 
gloomy tragedy ended in the death of her moth- 
er, violent though it was, as she knew it must 
be. Of the days in which Jezebel and Athaliak 
lived we have yet more to say. 


THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATI. 


Baa has almost triumphed in Israel. Ahab 
is yet alive and unreformed ; Jezebel, his impi- 
ous consort, is still mad upon her idols; the 
prophets sre prophesying lies; the priests are 
pearing rule by their means, and the people love 
to have it so. Desolating drouth and famine 
from Jehovah afflict the tribes who have wan- 
dered so grievously, and extend into all the sur- 
rounding country. Distress and death are in 
many househeids, and even ignorant idolaters 
begin to tremble at the displeasure of the He- 
brew God, though neither they nor Israel are 
prepared to propitiate him by repentance and 
obedience. 

2 * * * * * 

Twilight is beginning to gather over the inhab- 
itauts of a small town in the borders of Sidon, 
and with the twilight a deeper gloom than any 
night could bring. Gaunt figures move languid- 


ly about; despairing tones fall sadly on the ear ; 
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animation, vigor, joy, seem to have fled from 
every countenance ; even childhood has lost its 
‘birthright of gladness,’’ and moans take the 
place of songs. Nature around sympathizes with 
this universal dreariness. Not a green thing is 
to be seen. The parched, baked earth gives a 
sound: under every footstep; the rain of the 
land is powder and dust. No placid lake, no 
sparkling rill, refreshes the eye ; no murmur of 
flowing waters is heard. Men have ceased to 
look upward with hopeful glances, and the ques- 
tion has not been put for a long time, ‘‘ Are there 
any signs of rain?’’ Every morning the sun 
lifts his undimmed eye as if to gaze in mocking 
joy upon the scene, and sends his scorching rays 
pitilessly down through the long hours, not once 
halting in his course, nor seeking for a moment 
his pavilion of clouds; and his parting look, as 
he sinks to his rest at night, red with his fiery 
march, but promises another morrow like this 
day, only more terrible. from the hill-sides is 
heard the sound of lowing herds and bleating 
sheep, aud groups of men come slowly and sadly 


from a vain search for greencr pastures and water 
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wherewith to stay the thirst of their suffering 
cattle. Lord God Almighty, who can stand be- 
fore thy judgments ! 

As the twilight deepens, a female form is seen, 
with wan countenance and languid steps, emerging 
from a small cottage. She wanders slowly on, 
gathering dried sticks im her hand, when she is 
suddenly accosted by a stranger with the earnest 
request, ‘‘ Bring me, I pray thee, a little water 
in a vessel, that I may drink.’’ The tone is one 
of distress, and she looks up to see from whom 
it comes. A man of dark, stern aspect, clothed 
in skins, with a staff in his hand, stands before 
her, evidently worn and weary with long travel, 
and suffering from want. A glance is sufhcient 
to inform her whence he comes, though she has 
never before seen him. None in all that region 
can be ignorant of the minutest particulars of 
the appearance of Elijah, the terrible prophet of 
Jehovah, for whom Ahab has searched every 
kingdom and country, that he might destroy him. 
Why is he here, so far from his friends, and in 
the land of his deadliest foes? Comes he peace- 
ably, or with further denunciations of vengeance 
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against the followers of Baal? She knows not 
— asks, not. Moved by his need and by an un- 
seen influence, she returns at his request to bring 
him a portion of the precious beverage which 
still remains to her. As she is about to enter 
the house, he again addresses her. ‘‘ Bring me, 
I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thie hand.”’ 
This is beyond her power. She now speaks, and 
the whole story of her own woes finds utterance 
in few but expressive words. ‘‘ As the Lord 
thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but a handful 
of meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse; 
and, behold, I am gathering two sticks that I 
may go in and dress it for me and my son, that 
we may eat it angl die.”’ Despair is in her tones 
and her countenance. She seems to expect no 
deliverance; but Elijah has now for her words 
of cheer. ‘‘ Fear not: go and do as thou hast 
said; but make me a little cake first, and bring 
it unto me, and after make for thee and thy son. 
For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, The barrel 
of meal shalt not waste, neither shall the cruse 
of oil fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth 
rain upon the earth.”’ 
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The drouth still continues, and men’s hearts 
fail them, and human beings and beasts perish ; 
but, im the dwelling of the widow, comfort from 
this time reigns. Morning, noon, and night, she 
finds the handful of meal in the barrel and the 
little o1l in the cruse. It does not increase. No 
quantity at any time assures her of a supply for 
days to come, or raises her above the need of 
faith. Neither does it waste, nor fail. She 
takes what she needs, and there is always a little 
still remaining. | 

‘So, perhaps, thou, Christian, wilt not receive 
any superabundance of beheving joyfulness, so 
as to be enabled to shout for joy in the furnace 
of affliction; but rest assured of the faithfulness 
of thy God, that he will uphold thy faith. ‘This 
thy compassionate High Priest has implored for 
thee, as well as for his apostle Peter; and he 
will daily supply thee with so much patience, by 
daily renewing it, that although thou mayest 
occasionally doubt and droop, thou shalt never 
despair or perish.”’ 

Two years pass, and Elijah resides with the 
widow of Zarephath in peaceful seclusion. She 
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attends to his temporal wants, and he instructs 
her in the word of the Lord. For the first time 
she now learns the truth that there is one only 
living and true God, and understands how just is 
his displeasure towards those who worship images 
their own hands have made, or the sun and the 
moon, which are his creatures. Conscience is 
awakened in her breast. She is taught his claims 
upon herself; and her own individual responsibil- 
ity, as one whom he has created and sustains, is 
brought to bear upon her. She is enlightened 
day by.day; and when, at last, her only son 
sickens and dies, the work of conviction is com- 
plete. She draws immediately her own conclu- 
sions, and bitter indeed to her soul they are. 
Israel departs from the Lord, and dreadful famine 
is sent in punishment. She, on whom he has 
bestowed all the blessings of life, has never 
known or worshipped him; and, though in- 
structed by his prophet, she has been slow to 
believe, and now her punishment has come. She 
has seen her child, her only and most precious 
one, die before her eyes. She is alone in the 


world, and to her own ingratitude and sinfulness 
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she must lay her sorrow. Her whole life rises 
up before her, and seems to her still ignorant 
mind to have been just recalled to the mind of 
Jehovah. She trembles. She wishes Elijah had 
never come under her roof. She might then 
have lived on unremembered. By a most com- 
mon development of human nature, her goaded 
feelings find expression in reproaches against 
another, though the turmoil is within herself. 

Kliyah pities from his inmost heart this friend 
who has shown so much kindness to him in his 
need, and, taking her dead child from her, goes 
to his chamber; and there transpires the scene 
which is familar to all Bible readers, and is most 
sublime, even incomprehensible to our weak faith, 
the result of which restored to the afflicted widow 
her child and sealed her an heir of the Covenant, 
and so accomplished one end which was intended 
in his sojourn in the land of idolaters. 

The widow of Zarephath 1s one of six or more 
mothers mentioned in the Bible, in whose behalf 
miracles were performed, and, in every instance, 
to save the life of their children. How much 
more will our heavenly Father be willing to give 
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us the eternal salvation of the dear ones for whom 
we pray |! 

There are volumes of instruction in this short 
narrative. The situation of Israel during those 
years — the tral of ilijah’s faith — the career 
of Ahab and his family — the results of God’s 
dealings with this humble woman, — all draw 
forth our meditations, and are deeply interesting. 
We advise our readers to, study Dr. Krummacher’s 
‘¢ Hlijah- the Tishbite,’’ and promise them, in so 
doing, as refreshing a draught as was the cup of 
cold water the prophet received at the widow’s 
hand when he stopped at her door after his long 
walk from Cherith. 


THE SHUNAMITE. 


JeEHORAM, the son of Ahab, reigns in Israel. 
Klijah has gone from his earthly trials, and en- 
tered on the heavenly rest—not dying alone 
under the juniper tree, as he once begged he 
might, but borne triumphantly upward — his 
equipage a royal one — his convoy, angelic 
bands. His mantle has fallen on Elisha, who 
now goes up and down, strengthening weak 
hands, comforting sad hearts, instructing the 
ignorant, warning the perverse, and prophesy- 
ing, in the name of the Lord, of the things 
which are t¢ come. Like one who, in the days 
of his flesh, ‘* went about doing good,” ‘* hiding 
his power,’’ Hlisha’s mission was one of mercy. 
Tle dealt more in loving-kindness than in re- 
bukes, and, unlike his stern predecessor, was 
more loved than feared. In his journeyings to 
and from the various schools of the prophets, he 
passes often through the town of Shunem, and 
forms there a pleasant and refreshing acquaint 
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ance with one of the few families who still wor- 
ship and reverence the God of their fathers, and 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. The mistress 
of the family first invites him to make her house 
his resting-place, and at last, with the consent of 
her husband, has a separate apartment built for 
his use alone, and thus provides him a home 
under her roof, and secures his frequent pres- 
ence, and therewith the blessing of Jehovah. 
What can I do for her ? is Elisha’s first thought, 
as he takes possession of the comfortable ‘* cham- 
ber,’ and sees its appliances, and appreciates the 
considerate kindness which prompted to this good 
deed. He sends his servant to call her, and asks 
her if he shall speak for her to the king. He 
has an interest at court. But a short time since 
he saved the lives of three kings, under God; and 
if she has any request to make, his name will 
secure its fulfilment. But she is a contented 
woman. She desires nothing that royalty can 
bestow, so she retires, leaving Elisha still in her 
debt. He appeals to his servant. What, then, 
is to be done for her, Gehazi? Gehazr has not 


failed to notice a great lack in the otherwise de 
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lightful home of this good woman. She has a 
husband on whom she leans — friends in whom 
she trusts —an abundance of this world’s goods ; 
but she is, nevertheless, a lone woman; she has 
no child. No smiling babe has ever lain in her 
bosom ; no tiny hand has ever been placed con- 
fidingly in hers ; no tottering footsteps follow her 
as she pursues her household avocations; no 
sweet, lisping voice calls her mother; no bird- 
like notes make perpetual music by her hearth- 
stone. There is a want in her house and in her 
heart. 


‘¢ A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, — a messenger 
of peace and love ; 
A resting-place for innocence on earth; a link between angels 


and men.’’ 


And how sad a house is that where no such 
well-spring sends forth its sweet waters, purify- 
ing from selfish loves, and pouring out its tide of 
rencrous and holy joys! How lonely the home 
to which the Creator sends no such messenger to 
whisper from himself a loving rebuke to hardened 
hearts, and to call forth all gentle, peace-breatb- 
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ing thoughts and aspirations! How weary the 
home which has no such resting-place ; where 
dwell only those who have been long conversant 
with sins and follies, and have forgotten their 
guileless days! How far from heaven, alas! is 
that home which has no sweet link between men 
and angels — where no cradled cherub communes 
in its smiling sleep with sister spirits, and lifts 
the heart of fond parental love involuntarily to 
the pure and blessed abode of those who day and 
night sing praises to their eternal King! 

O, sordid, selfish, earthly heart, which shrink- 
est from the care, and toil, and self-sacrifice, that 
infancy and childhood impose, and would fain go 
on thy way without such cumbrance ! how fovlish 
and ignorant thou provest thyself! how misera- 
bly dost thou mistake in the matter of thy hap- 
piness! ‘Thou wast not made to dwell at ease, 
nor canst thou. Some care and labor God will 
surely lay on thee. How much better than all 
other, that which will reward thee sevenfold — 
which will elevate and refine, and emancipate 
thy grovelling soul! Thou wast not made to 
ive alone, and uf thou wilt not have the com- 
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panionship which God made thy nature to crave, 
thou shalt pine in discontent and weariness. Life 
shall often seem to thee a wilderness, though 
thou srt surrounded with a thousand blessings 
and have scores of friends. Deep in thy secret 
heart ennui and distaste of all pleasures shall be 
a frequent guest; thou shalt be in want, and 
know not what thou desirest. The blessing of 
God in its fulness shall not rest on thee, because 
thou art not willing to do his work and fulfil, hig 
commands. | 

Thou sad heart, which art by Providence de- 
nied the boon for which, like Hannah, thou hast 
often prayed, yield meekly to his decrees, who 
has assured thee that all things shall work for 
thy good. He hath some richer gift for thee. If 
thou walk the path of privation humbly, he wil: 
give thee ‘‘a name better than of sons and 
daughters.” Himself hath spoken it. 

‘¢ What shall we do for this Shunamite ?”’ says 
Elisha. ‘‘ Verily she hath no child,”’ 
Gehazi, ‘‘and her husband is old.’”’ ‘* Call her,”’ 
suys Elisha; and she stands in the door. ‘A 


fow months hence thou shalt embrace a son,’’ is 


answers 
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the astounding intelligence to which she listens. 
and for which she has no credence. ‘‘ O, man 
of God, do not lie unto me! Too many years 
have I longed in vain for such a blessing, and 
now it cannot be. JI hope no more. Do not 
wake again fond dreams in my foolish heart. 
Leave me to the forced content which has so long 
been my portion, and to the employments which 
are the solace of my lonely life.” 
# ¥ i * % 

It was no lie which the man of God uttered 

Years have passed since he said to his kind host- 


2 


ess, ‘‘ Thou shalt embrace a son;’’ and now see 
wherever about the house, or in the court, her 
labors require her, a little boy, with busy feet 
and prattling tongue, follows on, and none but a 
mother’s heart can guess what showers of unut- 
tered blessings attend his every step. She stops 
to caress him, she arrays him in fitting garments, 
tics his hat under his dimpled chin, kisses him 
again and again, and bids a servant take him to 
his father in the field. With animated step and 


happy lonks she pursues her work, preparing the 
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meal which the laborers in that weary field, under 
the burning sua, will soon need. 

Suddenly she is summoned. ‘The little boy is 
ill, and one has brought him back to her. She 
takes him on her lap, wipes his face where the 
moisture stands, folds him tenderly in her arms, 
and looks anxiously upon him. He utters no 
cry, but moans, ‘‘ My head! my head!’’ She 
bathes his fair brow, and soothes him with a 
cradle-song; but he grows no better. He suffers, 
and anguish rends her heart. He gasps and 
shudders, and his little arms relax their hold of 
her neck. Canit be? His life has fled! Once 
more ‘‘ she has no child.’’ She gazes for a mo- 
ment vacantly upon the lifeless form, and then, 
roused by a sudden impulse, rises and bears him 
to that consecrated chamber where she first re- 
ceived the promise of his life. Cannot the power 
which gave him to her recall him now? She 
lays him on the prophet’s bed, and with one 
longing, lingering look, she calmly closes the 
door, and leaves him there. As calmly she calls 
to her husband, and begs him to send her a ser- 


vant and an ass, saying she wishes to go to 
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Elisha, and will soon return ; and when he ques 
tions of the reason for this sudden determination, 
she simply answers, ‘It shall be well.’’ He has 
forgotten that his boy was ill, so shght seemed 
his trouble, and she does not tell him that he is 
childless. No faltering of voice, no tears, appeal 
to him for sympathy. <A faith stronger than 
death has taken possession of her soul, and she 
will try its efficacy before she so grievously 
afflicts the father’s heart. 

She comes to Mount Carmel, and, as she draws 
near, Gehazi meets her, and asks, by EHlisha’s 
direction, if all is well with her and her family. 
‘Tt is well,’’ she answers. She has no errand 
ta Gehazi — no words to waste. 

She presses on, and, hastily descending from 
the asx, threws herself upon the ground, and 


ciasps Elisha’s feet, but speaks not. The man 


of God is perplexed. The friend who has been. -- 


eve” considerate and kind to him, in such trouble, 
and the cause hidden from him! At last her 
overcharged heart utters forth its bitterness 
‘Did I desire a son of my lord? Did I not 
say, Do u2% deceive me?’’ He understands it 
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now. ‘*Gird up thy loins, Gehazi,’’ he says 
quickly, ‘‘and take my staff in thy hand, and go 
thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him not ; 
and if any salute thee, answer him not again: 
and lay my staff upon the face of the child.” 
Does Elisha think the mother will be satisfied 2 
No; her faith does not follow Gehazi. She 
still clings to him whose words first awakened in © 
her heart a mother’s hopes. He must himself go 
with her. And he will. Silently they pursue 
their way, till Gehazi meets them with the words, 
‘¢ The child is not awaked.’’ They come to the 
house and enter. Death has hushed all that was 
joyous there. Hlisha goes to his own room — 
the mother we know not whither. And while 
that sublime scene is transpiring, in which the 
human soul, already passed within the veil, is 
recalled to its earthly tabernacle, by the power 
of a mortal’s prayer, how is she employed? We 
are not told, but something whispers in our hearts 
that perchance the mother’s faith and mother’s 
supplications took hold on the everlasting and 
Almighty arm, as truly as did those of the 


orophet. 
24 
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We cannot fathom the counsels of the Al 
mighty, nor give a reason why this mother, after 
enduring the pangs of separation from her child, 
should have been permitted the joy of embracing 
him again, and seeing him live on to manhood. 
‘He doeth all things well,’’ as well when he 
takes finally, as when he restores. His plans are 
far-reaching. He would have every one of his 
children ‘‘ partake of his holiness,’’ and one 
method secures this result in some, which would 
not avail with others. The widow of Zarephath 
and the Shunamite ‘‘ received their dead raised 
to life again,”’ and the prophet’s widow had a 
miracle worked in her behalf, to save her sons 
from being sold as bondmen, while multitudes 
around them endured the common lot. The only 
way of peace for the reflecting mind is to study 
the character of our God, as he is revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and then meekly to say, 


‘¢Q Lord my God, do thou thy holy will.” 


THE SHUNAMITE. 
It was a sultry day of summer time. 
The sun poured down upon the ripened grain 


With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 


ne 
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Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots, 
And the sky looked like silver, and 1t seemed 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 


Of nature had run down, and ecased to beat. 


Haste thee, my child! ”’ the Syrian mother said, 
‘“« Thy father is athirst ’? — and, from the depths 
Of the cool well under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water, and with thoughts 
Of God’s sweet goodness stirring at her heart, 
She blessed her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. And he went lightly on, 

With his soft hands pressed closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care ; and o’er the hills, 
And through the light green hollows where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
Till, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brows 
Throbbing with heat, he set his burden down. 


Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

Into the reapers’ places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shining straw — 
Cheering their labor on, till they forgot 

The heat and weariness of their stooping toil 
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In the beguiling of his playful mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Pressed hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a ery, 

He uttered a faint murmur, and fell back 


Upon the loosened sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees till noon —and then he died! 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kissed his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew strong — 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infancy — 

«So still! 
‘Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he hes, 
With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek ! 
YJow could they say that he would die? O God! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
His childhood in my heart, and even now, 
As he has slept, my memory has heen there, 
Counting like treasures all his winning ways— 


His unforgotten sweetness : 
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‘¢__ Yet so still! — 
How like this breathless slumber is to death ! 
T could believe that in that bosom now 
There were no pulse — it beats so languidly 
I cannot see it stir; but his red lip! 
Death would not be so very beautiful ! 
And that half smile — would death have left that there? 
— And should I not have felt that he would dic ! 
And have I not wept over him ? — and prayed 
Morning and night for him? And could he die * 
— No— God will keep him! He will be my pride 
Many long years to come, and his fair hair 
Will darken like his father’s, and his eye 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grown ; 
And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
With such a pride upon him! — He to die! 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls, 
And siniled, as if ’t were mockery to think 
That such fair things could perish — 

— Suddenly 

Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fixed lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Ier hand had touched 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair — 
And it was cold — like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misyiving that her child was dead. 
Sle suit a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly — 
And put her lip to his— and looked again 


Fearfuily on him — and, tlien bending low, 
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She whispered in his ear, ‘“*‘ My son !— my son!’ 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still — 
Motionless on her knee — the truth would come ! 
And with a sharp, quick ery, as if her heart 
Were crushed she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom — with a mother’s thought — 
As if Death had no power to touch him there! 

¥* * * ¥* ¥* te 
The man of God came forth, and lcd the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way 
And he was there — her beautiful — her own— 
Living and smiling on her — with his arms 
Folded upon her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 


The music of his gentle voice once more! 


N. P. Wits 


THE MOTHER OF JOB’S CHILDREN, 


Tue view of a prospered and happy family 
first presents itself to us, as we open the book of 
Job. <A noble father 


‘¢fears God and eschews evil.’’ One who is re- 





an upright man, who 


vered and honored by all who know him ; before 
whom aged and young alike rise up; in defer- 
ence to whose wisdom princes refrain from talk- 
ing, and nobles hold their peace ; whom no one 
sees without bestowing just words of praise ; 
whose voice none hear without uttering a bless- 
ing on the speaker. One who befriends the 
friendless, and is a father to the poor; who is 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame ; who 
causes the widow’s heart to sing for joy, and is 
a defender of the injured and forlorn. One whose 
smile gladdens a whole community, and who sits 
chief among them, the comforter of all that 


~ mourn. 


A mother and ten sons and daughters grace 
the home of this noble patriarch, and are to him 
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as the light of his eyes. The abundant blessing 
of Heaven rests upon them. The candle of the 
Lord lightens their every darkened hour, and the 
secret of God is in their dwellings. They wash 
their steps in butter, and the rock pours them 
out rivers of oil. Wealth, and station, and fair 
character among men, they have; the approba- 
tion of the Almighty is theirs, and a pure faith 
sanctifies and hallows all their days. 

They live in the most delightful harmony. 
The father and mother and sisters seem to oc- 
cupy one home, and the brothers, with wives and 
families of their own, are settled all around, 
forming the most charming of all earthly social 
circles. We feel our hearts glow as we imagine 
their many sources of joy. The welcome and 
heartfelt satisfaction of the father and mother, as 
they come in, one after another, of an evening, 
each with an incident to contribute to the gen- 
eral conversation — their interests all identified 
—their hopes and fears, and perplexities and 
comforts, mutual; the animation of the sisters, 
as they prepare, from time to time, for the birth- 
day feasts which the brothers give in their sev 
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eral houses, and which they enjoy so much, — 
spending in each family seven days of uninter- 
rupted hilarity; and the closing gathering, under 
the paternal roof, when the father and _ priest 
sanctifies them all, and pours out his fervent 
prayers for the pardon of their sins —remember- 
ing even the possible transgression of their 
thoughts — and then sends them forth again with 
his blessing and love. It would be difficult to 
picture a more complete scene of earthly hap- 
piness. | 
Karthly happimess! ‘There is insecurity and 
instability in the very name! Draw out, and em- 
bellish, and complete the most perfect ideal of 


oe 


joy, and write under it ‘‘ earthly,’’ it is marred 
and defaced. ‘This is the alloy which destroys 
the value of our most precious things. ‘This is 
the drop which embitters our purest draughts. 
Heaven were no longer heaven could one thought 


of change be admitted into it. 


‘ O, ye blest scenes of permanent delight ! 
Full above measure! lasting beyond bound ! 
A perpetuity of bliss 1s bliss. 


Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 
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That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy 
And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 


- The fearful wreck of happiness which came 
upon Job and his wife has become a proverb. In 
the morning they sat at their table, surrounded 
with every comfort. No thought of want or care 
oppressed them. The luxuries of wealth were 
theirs. Before night they were stripped of all, 
and unmitigated poverty laid its hand upon them. 
With the rising sun started up their numerous ser- 
vants, ready to fulfil with alacrity their slightest 
command. At nightfall they were forced to per- 
form unwonted services with their own hands, 
and, though they called, there were none to do 
their bidding. Ten loving sons and daughters 
surrounded them when they woke, full of hfe 
and joy —their pride and blessing; before the 
hour of rest returned they were ‘‘ written child- 
less.’” They had many friends; at least, so they 
thought when it was summer with them. Win- 
ter, desolate, dreary winter, had suddenly arrived, 
and these seeming friends had sought a kindlier 
clime. Was this all? Surely it. was enough. 
But no; a more terrible trial awaits them. Hith- 
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erto they have stood together, and in mutual 
sorrow have been mutual helpers. Now com- 
mences a process which shall drain their last 
drop of peace —a weaning, an ‘estranging pro- 
cess. Foul disease fastens on the father’s body, 
and a more distressing ailment possesses itself of 
the mother’s spirit. Faith and patience fail her, 
and where was love before, seems now to be only 
gall and wormwood. 

There have been those who have utterly con- 
demned this mother, and she has been a by-word 
and her name a scandal. Some have concluded, 
because so little is said of her, that she was 
wholly abandoned and wicked, and had been 
always such. They even shut her out from 
repentance, and seem not to dream of the possi- 
bility of reform. They consign her to death, 
and consider it no additional calamity, and thus 
allow her no share in her husband’s returning 
prosperity. or all this we find no warrant. 
That she had been a good woman, and a help- 
meet and friend to her husband, we feel sure, 
from his surprise at her evil advice in the hour 
of their calamity. ‘Thou art not like thyself.” 
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‘«¢Thou speakest as one of the foolish womer 
speaketh.”’ 

Job is called the most patient of men. Yet 
Job forgot himself, and spoke foolishly, and re- 
proached the Almighty. Shall his wife, who 
had a part in all his griefs, and on whom the 
stroke fell more heavily, since she had a mother’s 
heart — shall she be wholly condemned ? If Job 
endured with a fortitude so remarkable as to be 
considered its embodiment through all time, shall 
his wife’s name be cast out as vile, because she 
is only like common mortals ? 

It seems to us far more rational, and in accord- 
ance with truth, to look upon her as one whose 
reason and faith were almost annihilated by the 
awful blow which so suddenly bereaved her ; and 
who manifested the impatience and_ rebellion 
against the dealings of providence, which, if we 
judge rightly, are very common among men, and 
not such an anomaly as to distinguish her among 
millions. And, since the holy record does not 
hint that Job, with his new possessions, tock also 
a new wife, we love to hope that this afflicted 
mother, repentant, subdued and chastened, came 
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forth from the furnace, as did her noble husband, 
refined and pure, and fitted to enjoy prosperity 
with a thankful heart, which retained not a ves- 
tige of those feelings that once prompted evil 
and impious words. 

Wealth returned ; friends flocked to congratu- 
late ; brothers and sisters, long cold and unkind, 
were once more loving and true. But the long 
night did not seem surely dissipated till a daughter 
came to waken parental joys anew in the hearts 
long silent and desolate, and to unite and cement 
in fresh bonds of affection those whom wretch- 
edness had estranged and sundered. They called 
her Jemima — day! 

All that they had been, they again became, 
and more. Seven sons again clustered round 
them, ‘‘ and in all the land were none found so 
fair’’ as the three daughters who called them 
father and mother. 

Do any still think hardly of Job’s wife, let them 
place themselves in her lot, and judge if they could 
endure her trials without a murmuring word or 
a hard thought; then lay their hands upon their 
mouths, and pray earnestly to be spared the test 

20 


ELIZABETH. 


WITHIN our hearing, as we commence to write 
his sketch, are the tones of a fond mother’s 
voice, conversing at the close of the day with 
her two young sons, of serious and weighty mat- 
ters. They have retired for the night, and she, 
choosing the hour when good impressions are 
easiest made, sits with a hand on each, reminding 
them of their faults, commending their good be- 
havior, and exerting the influence which tender 
affection gives to lead them in paths of virtue 
and uprightness. The blessing of the Eternal be 
upon her in her holy work. 

What wonderful power has God committed to 
a mother’s hands! How exalted are her privi- 
leges ! who can for a moment set a true estimate 
upon the worth of her gentle counsels to her 
boys, who are soon to enter upon life’s tempta- 
tions and duties? Who can calculate the results 


of her daily intercourse with her girls, who are 
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50 soon to mould in their turn the plastic and im- 
mortal mind ? 

There have been some mothers of earth pecu- 
liarly favored and blest. It was a privilege to be 
the mother of Moses, of Elijah, of Samuel. It is a 
privilege to bring into the world, and train up into 
life, the intelligent, and industrious, and useful 
members of society ; but she is most favored to 
whose arms is given one of those whom Jeho- 
vah uses to advance most rapidly his kingdom 
among men. ‘‘ Let my child be an instrument 
of good to souls, let him live a life of prayer and 
communion with God, and be devoted to the Re- 
deemer’s cause, and I will ask nothing more,’’ 
says the truly Christian mother. ‘I will not 
seek for him earthly honor, nor wealth, nor pleas- 
ures. I will not even ask health, nor comfort, 
nor ease, nor exemption from severe trials. [I 
will not shrink from the knowledge of sufferings 
which he may be called to endure. If so be my 
prayer for his sanctification be heard, I will be 
silent in every other matter, or only say, ‘Thy 
will be done.’ ”’ 

The subject of our present study was a mother 
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thus favored, and she was so blessed as to know, 
even before his birth, that her child would be 
only a comfort to her, never a source of sorrow. 
His character and commission were announced 
with the tidings of his coming into the world, and 
as she dwelt in thought upon the strange com- 
munication, how must her heart have glowed and 
exulted at the privilege conferred upon her! 
Four hundred years before, the last of the 
prophets had foretold the coming of herson. In 
the councils of Hternity he holds a most exalted 
place. Ue is the day-star which heralds the sun. 
She is the wife of a priest, and versed in the 
hopes, and expectations, and prophesyings of her 
people. In the days of her youth, in common 
with many of her country-women, she had hoped 
that possibly she might give birth to this prom- 
ised child, or at least to his mother. But years 
passed on, and her hopes had long since faded. She 
was old, and her husband well stricken in years. 
Even the wish for sons and daughters had almost 
died, until brought back to sudden life by the 
strange words of the angel to Zacharias. Now 
she begins to feel a mother’s yearning toward the 
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life which she unconsciously nourishes, and a 
hitherto unknown gladness fills all her soul. Ter 
silent husband pursues his avocations, seeming to 
her as if he ever pondered on the mysterious 
visitation in the temple, and felt still the awe 
with which the presence of Gabriel had_ first 
inspired him. They have been always followers 
of that which is good, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 
and now a rich reward is ministered to them from 
his hand. 

The story of John’s birth, of the gathering of 
friends, of the restoration of Zacharias, 1s one 
of the most touching and beautiful in the sacred 
record. But from that time nothing more is said 

~respecting his mother. Whether she lived be- 
yond his childhood we do not know, nor ‘what 
part she took in the formation of the character 
which was so excellent as to draw from Jesus the 
testimony, ‘‘ Verily, Tsay unto you, Among them 
that were born of women, there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist.’ We always, 
though perhaps sometimes involuntarily, gather 
our ideas of the character of the mother from 
20* 
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what we know of her children ; nor are we often 
mistaken. We think that the firm, uncompro- 
mising integrity of John’s character, his fidelity, 
his humility, stood in most intimate relation to 
his mother’s blameless life. We admire his noble 
course, and feel sure that were his mother living, it 
afforded her the satisfaction of a longed-for bless- 
ing, toward the attainment of which she had given 
her earnest efforts. We behold him in prison, 
regardless of his own privations, not once appeal- 
ing to the one mightier than himself for succor, 
but anxious only that the bridegroom should be 
recognized and honored, while he stands in the 
shade ; and instinctively we recognize a retiring, . 
humble woman’s influence working among the 
elements of his character. We dwell painfully 
on his lonely and sudden death, and wonder why 
he was permitted thus to leave the world without 
one word of encouragement or sympathy from 
him whom he so nobly honored; but we seem tc 
meet Hhzabeth’s calm reproving eye, and are 
convinced that he had been early taught to follow 
his Lord even unto death, and to count life itself 
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worthless for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ. 

She has gone to her reward, and John worships 
with her the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world. We hope to meet him yet on the 
heights of Zion, and to know more than we pos- 
sibly can now of the hfe they led on earth. How 
much we have to learn! Eternity itself is not 
more far-reaching than are the sources of knowl- 
edge which it will lay open to us, and from 
which we thirst, even now, sorely thirst, to be 
drinking. The dealings of infinite wisdom and 
erace with each child brought home to glory, 
how intensely interesting to every other! Would 
we might so fill every relation of hfe as to bring 
only honor to our Redeemer in that day when he 
shall come to be admired in his saints, and glori- 
fied in all them that believe. 


MARY. 


Wuat was the early history of the mother of 
Jesus? Who were her parents? Where was 
her childhood passed, and under what influences ? 
What was her character? Did anything foretell 
that she would be chosen from all the maidens 
among her people for the high honor which was 
afterward conferred upon her? Was she pecu- 
liarly amiable or lovely, or devoutly pious and 
scrupulously exact in her observance of the Jew- 
ish ritual? Question after question arises thus 
in our minds, as we contemplate this most interest- 
ing of all the mothers of the earth; but to none 
can we give a satisfactory reply. or reasons 
known only to Infinite Wisdom, the veil of 
obscurity is closely drawn over all that part of 
her life which is not immediately connected with 
the life of our Lord. We do not even know her 
age when she was suddenly visited by the mes- 
senger from the upper temple announcing her 


wonderful destiny. ‘* Hail, thou that art highly 
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favored! the Lord is with thee; blessed-art, thou 
among women.’’ JBlessed and favored indeed! 
From the time that Eve exulted, ‘‘I have gotten 
a man from the Lord,’’ how many hearts had 
longed and hoped for the high privilege ; and even 
now, while she sits pondering upon the strange 
tidings, how many high-born mothers of her 
nation are looking on their young daughters with 
earnest desire and hope; and how many consci- 
entious hearts, looking for the consolation of Israel, 
are daily studying the prophecies, if possible, to 
encourage themselves in the expectation for the 
loved ones whom they have trained with unwonted 
care for this very end ! 

Mary sits as if entranced. Has she been 
dreaming? No. Gabriel, who stands in the 
presence of Jehovah, has truly been with her, 
and spoken to her, and his mysterious words yet 
linger.in her ears. Rapidly her thoughts recall 
the promises which she has heard from her child- 
hood. She knows that one born of woman is yet 
to do away the curse which the serpent brought 
upon the race. The Scriptures have been taught 


her, and a light now shines upon them unseen 
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before. She recalls and dwells on every word 
the angel spoke. In her heart she again mur- 
murs, ‘** Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to thy word.” Day after 
lay multitudes of thoughts come crowding upon 
her. She feels in herself already the fulfilment 
of the promise. At last, unable any longer to 
keep pent up in her own heart the joy-inspiring 
secret, she arises in haste and seeks the only 
friend who she feels can fully sympathize with her. 
What a meeting was that! LHElhizabeth utters her 
congratulations, and Mary’s long-restrained glad- 
ness finds utterance in words most exalted and 
sublime. 

‘¢My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

Well may she speak His praise in lofty tones, 
who has taken her into more intimate relationship 
with himself than any other of mortal race. Well 
may she rejoice in Him, the infinite Jehovah, who 
has thus condescended to distinguish her above 
all who have ever lived, or shall live after. 

‘*Hor he hath regarded the low estate of hig 
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handmaiden: for, bebold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.”’ 

Iighteen hundred years have rolled by, and 
yet are the words being fulfilled. Mary, most 
happy of mothers, most blessed of thy race! 
Kixultation becomes thee well. The Magnificat is 
suited to thy lips. Meet it is that thy triumph 
song should sound over all the mingling and deaf- 
ening voices of centuries, and reach even our 
ears who dwell in these ends of the earth. 

‘¢ Hor he that is mighty hath done to me great 
things ; and holy is his name.”’ 

Great has ever been the mystery of that incar- 
nation. Hven she, who had the witness within 
herself, that, contrary to all ordinary laws of 
nature, a new life was springing from her own, 
could only speak thus in awe and reverence of 
what she knew was truth, but which she could not 
for a moment understand. 

‘¢ He hath scattered the proud in the imagina 
tion of their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low 
degree. Ile hath filed the hungry with good 


things, ard the rich he hath sent empty away.” 
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Royalty coveted this boon, and presumed upon 
it. Surely the heir of David’s throne should come 
in the nobler branches of David’s house. Disap- 
pointment waits on many an exalted family. He 
looked from his heavenly throne upon ali grades 
and classes of men, and chose to make his earthly 
home with the humble and poor, the uneducated, 
the inferior. No wonder he was despised and 
rejected of men. They had not for one moment 
imagined him other than noble and aristocratic ; 
one born to rule over the lower classes, not to 
mingle among them as if he were of them. No 
marvel that ‘‘he came unto his own, and his own 
received him not.’’ How could they recognize in 
the carpenter’s son the Messiah of their hopes — 
the Prince who was to sit on David’s throne ? 
No wonder they looked with contempt on one 
who thus ‘‘ exalted those of low devree.”’ 

‘¢ He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his merey: as he spake to our fathers, 
to Abraham, and to his seed forever.”’ 

Sitting in Hebron, where lie the bones of the 
patriarchs, Mary sings of the fulfilment of prom- 


ises made two thousand years before. In that 
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cave of Machpekih, Abraham had been sleeping 
centuries. He believed, and received a son in 
his old age, the type of Him who should come 
after. Mary sits near that cave, and her faith 
4as made her mother of Him whose day Abraham 
rejoiced and was glad to behold by faith. Though 
He tarry long, though years by thousands roll by 
between his promises and their fulfilment, Jeho- 
vah suffers not a jot or a tittle of his word to fall 
to the ground. He remembers his covenant, and 
will surely help his people. 

Three months of delightful intercourse have 
passed since Mary first entered Hlizabeth’s house, 
and she now returns to her own. Alas! what a 
world is this, in which sorrow treads quickly on 
the heels of joy, and clouds obscure the brightest 
sunbeams. Mary is to be mother of the only 
Son of God; but she is herself a mortal, and 
subject to the woes and trials which wait on our 
mortal state. She is one of a sinful race, and 
the pains and penalties and vexations which sin 
has entailed she cannot escape. She has lived 
on the mount of joy and rapture — she must now 
Jescend into the vale of humiliation, She has 
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been honored by the Almighty — she must now 
be dishonored by man. A cup of pure joy and 
triumph has been given to her ips—1it must be 
dashed away, and wormwood must supply its 
place. 

She returns to her home, and pursues her usual 
avocations with cheerful heart. but soon suspi- 
cious glances are cast upon her, and malignant 
whisperings are heard, and the friends who once 
were kind avoid her, and a chill begins to creep 
over her guileless heart. Tor the first time she 
realizes how questionable is her position now 
among her companions. She sees with trembling 
spirit the storm which threatens her. She looks 
anxiously upon the face of the one who is.more 
to her than all others, as if to read his heart, and 
see if he also distrusts her. Why should he not? 
Is there not cause? Now also her spint faints, 
remembering the fearful ordeal to which she may 
be subjected. What sustained thee in that hour 
sad heart? Even He who had brought the fierce 
trial upon thee. It was not long. There came 
a, day when the eyes most dear, and which had . 


been dimmed by grief and doubt, again met thine 
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with clear and sympathizing gaze, and arms of 
love and protection were folded about thee, and 
the sacred name of wife bestowed upon thee, and 
in the sanctuary of a husband’s home, cherished 
and revered, thou didst look up once more, and 


await the future, calm, trustful and happy. 


*% * * * S * 


The eventful night arrived which made Mary 
the mother of the Son of God. Here, again, how 
many questions a reverent curiosity would ask. 
Did the curse rest with full force on her who bore 
that spotless one? Was he ushered into life with 
the same agonies which accompany the degenerate 
children of Adam’s race? We doubt it not. 
Even for this he assumed our humanity, that he 
might be made in all respects like his brethren. 
An infant’s woes and weaknesses, childhood’s 
vexations, youth’s temptations, manhood’s trials. 
He omitted none. 

That birth-night ! One of our own poets has 
celebrated it in words we cannot forbear to quote 


at length: 
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LONGFELLOW’S CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Tt was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was qucen of land and sea ! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars, 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 


Centuries ago ! 


"T was in the calm and silent night! 

The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
Triumphant arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway 
What reeked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 


Centuries ago ! 


Within that provinee far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door, 
Across his path. He paused, for naught 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars! his only thought ; 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 
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In the solemn midnight, 


Centurics ago ! 


©, strange indifference ! — low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still, but knew not why ; 
The world was listening unawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 


Centurics ago ! 


It is the calm and solemn night ! 
A. thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness — charmed and holy now! 
That night that erst no shame had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 
The peaceful prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 


Centuries ago! 


What were Mary’s emotions on that solemn 


night, when prince and peasant pursued their ac- 


customed way, and the mysterious infant form 


which she had nourished beneath her heart was 


nlaced in her arms 2 How did she feel when the 


26* 
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wonder-stricken shepherds demanded to see her 
child, and she found her secret had been revealed 
from above? And when strange foreign men 
bent the knee in homage to the babe, and poured 
into her lap their rich gifts, was it more joy or 
wonder that thrilled her heart ? 

+ oe * * * % 

We know little, far too little, of the theme 
which so entrances us; but there is ever one 
delightful certainty on which we can dwell. Mary 
was the only mother of a sinless child our earth 
has ever seen. Think of it, friends. From the 
hour of his birth to that in which he was slain, 
no folly, or wilfulness, or disobedience of his 
ever caused her a pang, or brought a tear to 
her eye. He lay in his cradle, not merely an 
image of innocence, but its embodiment. As she 
folded him to her breast, no dread of the future 
no fear of the effect of evil example, or natural 
corruption, disturbed her peace. No ery of im- 
patience was ever heard from that baby-mouth ; 
no burst of passion ever disfigured that sweet 
childish face. The shuddering which the first 
deliberate untruth from hitherto unsoiled lips 
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causes, she never felt. She trusted him implic- 
itly. He sat by her side, he followed her steps, 
he erew silently up, all that a mother’s heart 
could wish. He received her instructions, and 
obeyed her commands, in the spirit of love and 
fihal piety. She saw him tried by poverty and 
reproaches. She knew his high origin, and looked 
often wonderingly on him as in his meckness he 
received taunts in silence. 

Never once had she occasion to reprove him ; 
and the bitterness which the parental heart feels 
when needed chastisement must be inflicted on its 
precious ones, she knew it not. O, what a love 
was that which grew day by day for thirty years 
between that mother and son, before his work 
claimed him, and he left her side to buffet the 
world’s scorn, and be baptized with the baptism 
for which he came! Whatever may have been 
her experience with her other children, her satis- 
faction in her first-born son was unalloyed. 

Mary! Hail! Thou that art highly favored! 
Blessed indeed art thou! 


* iG IF % # * 


Mary was present when Jesus first manifested 
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his miraculous power in Cana, and again, at 
Capernaum; while he was preaching earnestly to 
the people, she sought admittance to his pres- 
ence. low much she saw of him during his 
three years’ ministry we do not know; but she 
was with him when he went his last journey to 
Jerusalem, and was among those who stood by 
the cross during his agony. Where was Joseph? 
Where were her other sons? It would seem that, 
as he hung on that cross, he felt that he was his 
mother’s sole dependence, since the only words 
recorded, which relate to aught but himself, were 
those touching ones which gave her to the care 
of his most trusted disciple and friend. Whata 
remembrance to carry in her heart, while she en- 
dured the keen inflictions of the sword which 
Simeon had prophesied for her, were those last 
words! With the weight of a world’s sins upon 
his soul, and amid the pangs of tortured nature, 
he was yet true to the love which had been her 
solace so many years. ‘To the last he was faith- 
ful, and there was no disappointment in his char- 
acter, whatever there might be in his cireum- 
stances. Did she see him again after that long, 
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lingering look, at the place ‘‘ where his body was 
laid’? ? It is not said; but she was among those 
who companied together after his ascension, and 
we cannot doubt, was present when his ‘* Peace 
be with you!” sent a thrill of joy to so many 
hearts. 

They are both, now, the mysterious Son and 
his favored mother, in that world where the re- 
lations of time are dissolved; where naught is 
valued of earth, save that which aided in bring- 
ing the ransomed soul to its eternal home. We 
cannot possibly know in what light Mary is there 
regarded, nor what is the nature of the bond which 
unites her to Jesus. He was her Saviour, as he 
is ours, and she rejoices in the redemption he 
wrought out, as we all shall when we too see 
him face to face, and come into his presence to 
£0 no more out forever. 

Mothers, let us ever bear in mind, as among 
our most effective instruments, the example of 
Mary’s child. Little ears are-never more atten- 
tive, little eyes are never more wondering, than 
when they hear of him who never grieved his 


mother— who was never disobedient, never angry, 
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never untruthful. No motive appeals so power- 
fully as the desire to be like him. ‘‘ Jesus would 
not have done so.’’ ‘* Then, mother, I will not 
do it again; I want to be like Jesus,’’ is, in 
some houses, an almost daily reproof and answer. 
To be like Jesus! It is the fervent aspiration of 
the advanced Christian. How sweet to hear its 
expression from infant lips, and how earnest the 
hope that it may come to be the habitual desire 


‘of the soul! 


ee WEDOWeCr NAIN, 


‘¢ Wo went about doing good.’’ How little 
do we comprehend the meaning of the words as 
applied to him, before whose coming footsteps 
pain and suffering, and every form of earthly 
woe, vanished, and who left evermore behind him 
health, and vigor, and joy! Some vague impres- 
sion we gather as we read of his ‘* wonderful 
works,’’ but we do not comprehend the full im- 
port. We do not understand that it was as if a 
being from the upper sanctuary should visit our 
own town, and all the sick and suffering — the 
lame, the blind, the feeble of our own acquaint- 
ance — should suddenly, by his all-powerful word, 
be ‘* healed of their infirmities,’’ and we should 
see them going forth among living, acting men, 
as unconscious of sorrow as if they had never 
known its withering touch. There rose a morn- 
ing on some of the villages of Palestine, which 
saw only the healthy and the glad within their 


walls, for — he had ‘‘ healed their sick.” How 
& 
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great the change should to-morrow’s sun behold 
such a sight in our town! 

Methinks I see it thus: from yonder house 
comes daily past my door, led by gentle hands, a 
blind father. In the midst of his days an inscru- 
table providence has shut from his view all beau- 
tiful and gladsome things. On the fair forms of 
wife and daughters he has been unable to gaze 
these many years; and one prattling boy often 
follows his footsteps, on whose loving, wondering, 
up-turned face he has never looked. Yesterday 
I saw him, with uncertain step, following in the 
train of that stranger whose name is on every 
lip. Can words describe the change which has 
passed on him since? He is not at all this 
morning what he was then. With firm, manly, 
joyous tread, he crosses the threshold of his 

home, and meets the glad group who have 
watched and cared for him so long. He is no 
longer blind, dependent, helpless. Once more 
he can bear his part in maintaining his family, — 
once more he is a man among men. What a 
weary weight of woe is suddenly lifted from the 


heart of that loving wife and mother! She hag 
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not murmured under it. Cheerfully has she 
borne up — nobly has she performed her part 
and far above price has her love proved itself in 
this deep trial; but now, what joy beyond ex- 
pression is hers !— what blessings has the power 
of the Healer sent under that roof! 

In the opposite house lives a little girl, crip- 
pled from her infancy. The heart of fond parents 
is wrung daily as her halting step is heard about 
the house, and forebodingly they look into the 
future, and dread the sorrows it may bring to their 
gentle one. She has met Jesus in the way, this 
morning, and his compassionate eye and voice 
have, in a moment, set her free ; and now, behold! 
was ever exultation lke hers as she skips and 
jumps, and runs to tell her mother what has been 
done for her? Imagine, also, if you can, the 
joy of that mother’s heart — the gratitude of 
that rejoicing family ! 

In another home dwells one of pale, sorrowful 
countenance, on which consumption has stamped 
his terrible lineaments. Young, happy, sur- 
rounded with friends, but about to leave them 


all 


fading from her husband’s sight, day by 





“\ 7 
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and of 
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day, as silently, but surely, as the snow-wreath 
before the sun — leaving, with such anguish in 
her heart as dying mothers alone can know, her 
precious, only child to breast, unaided, the world’s 
cold waves. <A short time since I saw her thus, 
and wept that earth should furnish such a sight. 
But the Deliverer has been under her roof — the 
bloom has suddenly returned to her cheek, and 
the disappointed destroyer has unloosed his grasp. 
She steps lightly and joyously about her house- 
hold work —she smiles on her glad husband, 
strains, with fervent joy, her little one to her 
heart, and tears of gratitude fall from her eyes 
as she thinks of him who has restored her to life 
and hope once more. 

#% Be ST * ste * 

Our Lord healed, probably, every kind of dis 
ease known in Palestine. He had raised the 
dying from the beds they had not hoped to leave 
again. But he had not yet raised the dead. 
This, alone, was wanting to complete the evi- 
dences of divine power which his miracles offered. 
He walks, with his disciples, from Capernaum 


towards Nain, and as they approach the town 
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they meet a funeral procession. No spectacle of 
sorrow presented itself to his view and was dis- 
regarded. He sees in a moment what deep 
grief is here ; —a young man is borne to his 
burial, and by his side walks his lonely, widowed 
mother. The lamp of hope and joy is for her 
extinct. She had fondly hoped this one would 
nave sustained her age, and there he lies in 
death. How can she live without him? He 
was her only cradle joy, — there is none left to 
call her mother. She cannot, cannot spare him! 
Yet death is inexorable. None can burst his 
iron bands. She has closed his young eyes for- 
ever; she must return to her home without him. 

Not so, poor mourner. He, who reads the 
heart and knows all thy distress, has a balm for 
thee of which thou little dreamest. He, the 
Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief, pos- 
sesses one source of joy unknown to common 
mortals — the power to cure the woes of others. 
He, who is said to have never smiled, makes it 
his daily business to call smiles to the woe-begone 
faces that follow his steps. He, whc bears the 
burden of a world’s cares and sins, is found con 
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stantly lightening the cares and forgiving the 
sins of the forlorn and guilty. What peace — 
what serene satisfaction must be his, as he wit- 
nesses the sudden reversion of feeling in that 
widowed breast ! for HE can look upon the heart 
and sce unveiled those emotions which are all too 
mighty for outward expression. What a balm to 
his own woes must he have in this blessed power 
to heal the manifold woes of those around him! 
The young man sat up and began to speak, 
and they delivered him to his mother. Jesus and 
his (lisciples went on their way. His own trial- 
hour followed shortly; but, though still possessing 
the power which had raised the dead — though 
able to refuse the cup which he had voluntarily 
taken — though able at any moment to cut short 
the agonies of crucifixion, and come down from 
the cross, he endured unto the end; endured for 
our sakes, that he might win the power to heal 
not merely physical, but spiritual maladies ; that 
he might gain the right to raise from eternal 
death, and bestow on sinners immortal life. O, 
would we had power to convey, by any means, 
to the mothers who will read these pages, our 
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own deep sense of his presence with his tempest- 
tost children now, as truly as in the days of his 
flesh, and of his benignant, almighty love! It is 
easy to say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever.’’ It is easy to quote all that 
has been written conveying the same idea; but to 
realize, and practically believe, and constantly 
to act upon, and be daily consoled by this truth, 
is not so often attained unto. Yet, if we will 
cherish this faith, it will increase, until our peace 
shall be like a river, and our consolation as the 


wat ‘8 of the sea. 
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‘The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
Quivered upon the fine and sleeping dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 
And basked his scaly circles in the sun. 
Upon his spear the soldier leaned, and kept 
His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 

Of some poor mendicant, he raised his head 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 


And slumbercusly dozed on. 
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*T was now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city — the sad sound of feet 
Unmixed with voices — and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide streets, along whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walked with forgetful sadness, ’t was of one 
Mourned with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers passed, 
Bending beneath their burden. There was one— 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier, 
Crumpling the pall up in her withered hands, 
Followed an aged woman. Her short steps 
Faltcred with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thickened convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Followed apart, but no one spoke to her. 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone — 
A widow with one son. He was her all — 
The only tie she had in the wide world — 
And he was dead. They could not comfort her. 


Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 

The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of his sandals lay, 
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Thick, the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upon the east, 

Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 

The weary traveller might bide till eve ; 
And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 

Phe grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild; 
Yet tured he not aside, but, gazing on 
From every swelling mount, he saw afar, 
Amid the hills, the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand ; and the path 
Touched not Bethulia, and a league away 


Upon the east lay pleasant Galilee. 


Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Followed the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upon her breast she clasped the pall, 

And with a gasping sob, quick as a child’s, 

And an inquiring wildness flashing through 

The thin gray lashes of her fevered eyes, 

She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 

He looked upon her and his heart was moved. 

«© Weep not!’ he said ; and as they stayed the bier, 
And at pis bidding laid it at his feet, 

He gently urew the pall from out her grasp, 
Aw) 4d -r ack in silence from the dead. 
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With troubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 
And gazed on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and prayed. ‘Then, taking the cold hand, 
He said, ‘‘ Arise!’’ And instantly the breast 
Heaved in its cerements, and a sudden flush 

Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 

And with a murmur of his mother’s name, 

He trembled and sat upright in his shroud. 

And, while the mourner hung upon his neck 


gesgus went calmly on his way to Nain 


N. P. Wrurts. 
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Tne time for the third passover since our Lord 
commenced his ministry had arrived. He was 
expected in Jerusalem; but he went not up. He 
knew what was in store for him. ‘* The ruling 
Jewish authorities there had definitely concluded 
to take advantage of his expected visit at this 
passover, to accomplish his destruction ; and, as 
Jesus saw that absence presented the only natu- 
ral means of prolonging his ministry to its due 
period, he postponed the lesser to the greater 
obligation.”’ 

Nor did he even feel safe in Galilee; for the 
fate of John might follow too earnest a scrutiny 
of his proceedings on the part of Herod and his 
evil-minded partner, who saw in him one risen 
from the dead 
and secret dread.’’ He avoided observation, 
therefore; and finally retired entirely, from 
Herod’s dominions, to those of his brother, ‘‘ the 
lawful husband of Herodias, who is universally 





an object of ‘remorseless hate 
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described as a mild, well-meaning and righteous 
ce. 

We find him wandering as far as Tyre and 
Sidon, taking up his abode there, inthe hope of 
escaping observation. How many thoughts — 
sad thoughts — must have crowded on his mind 
as he gazed on the ruins everywhere presented tc 
his eye! This was that Tyre which once sat a 
queen among cities; which, in her pride, had 
said, ‘‘I am of perfect beauty ;’? whose merchants 
dealt im ‘‘emeralds, and purple, and broidered 
work, and fine linen, and coral, and agate, and 
pearls ;”’ of which ‘‘ the ships of Tarshish did 
sing in the market;’’ which was ‘‘ glorious in 
the midst of the seas.’’ How fallen now! The 
noise of her songs hushed forever! the sound of 
her harps heard no more! Her walls broken 
down! her pleasant houses destroyed! her 
stones, and timber, and dust, carried into the 
midst of the waters! No vestige of her former 
magnificence remained. A miserable collection 
of huts was her representative. Among these 
ruins Jesus walked, wishing, for a time, to be 
hidden and unknown. 


Co 
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But this could not be. Multitudes from this 
region had attended on his preaching, had heard 
his sermon on the mount, and been witnesses of 
his mighty works. He was recognized; and it 
Was soon whispered round that he, to whose 
gracious words they had listened with delight, 
was come among them. ‘The tidings reached the 
ears of an afflicted mother, who had seen some 
of his healing miracies, or heard of them through 
her friends. She waited not for counsel, nor 
stopped to consider what obstacles might prevent 
the fulfilment of her wishes. She sought the 
house where he abode. She hesitated not; but 
instantly, and without invitation, presented her- 
self before him. His disciples, burning with the 
hatred which every Jew cherished toward the 
Gentiles, were indignant that she should dare 
come to him, and regarded her with undisguised 
malignity. She heeded them not. Their angry 
countenances could not deter her. Casting her- 
self, upon the ground before him, in the deepest 
humility, with agonizing earnestness she cries, 
‘‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 


David! My daughter is grievously vexed with a 
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devil.’’ It was the cry of suffering to him whose 
mercies fail not; but it seemed to full on deaf 
ears. ‘‘ He answered her not a word.” How 
strange! How unlike him who went about doing 
good, who seemed always to delight in dispens- 
ing the blessings of healing and strength to all 
that came to him! For the first time, he is re- 
gardless of the cry of distressed humanity. 

The disciples are gratified to see this heathen 
woman so slighted ; -but they are not satisfied. 
““Send her away!” they beg. They wish to 
have her rebuked as well as slighted; and Jesus 
seems to approve their spirit, for he replies to her 
renewed entreaties, ‘‘I am not sent, but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ Can it be 
true? Wave her hopes been raised in vain? Is 
he, who has seemed so benevolent, so far above 
human prejudices, so sympathizing and tender- 
hearted, — is he indeed governed by the narrow 
views of those who deem themselves the only 
favorites of Heaven, and cast out all others as 
unclean? It cannot be. She cannot believe it. 
She draws still nearer, and prostrates herself still 


ower and, in accents which mingle the most 
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earnest faith with deepest distress, entreats, 
‘‘Lord, help me.’’ Coldly and sternly, appar- 
ently all unmoved, he answers, ‘‘ It is not meet 
to take the children’s bread, and cast it to dogs.”’ 

The disciples are now happy. She has heard 
the truth for once; she will go now, and they 
will be troubled no more by these Sidonians ; 
and they exult as if a great victory had been 
gained. How does she feel, that afflicted 
mother? We look to see her rise suddenly, 
with flushed face and haughty mien, and, walk- 
ing quickly away, wounded pride and anger 
overcoming all thought of the errand on which 
she came. Will she be called a dog? Will she 
endure to be told that the Creator regards her so 
far beneath those who walk the same earth and 
breathe the same air as herself? This same 
Jesus has not hesitated, before this, to lay his 
hand on the loathsome leper, and to heal the 
most degraded among his own people, — will she 
bear to be told that her precious child is beneath 
his notice, and must perish like a beast, and be 
reearded as such? Will she take meekly the 
sneering ‘riumph of those hard-hearted men? 


28 
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No; she has trusted, and prayed, and been dis- 
regarded. Worse than this; she has been 
taunted, and her best affections trampled on. 
She will return to her daughter, and in silence 
and despair endure as best she may. 

Thus we judge. Thus we think we should do. 
But she possesses a faith and a humility far be- 
yond our conception. We are wholly wrong. 
No resentment kindles in her eye. No anger 
flushes her cheek. No sharpness is in her tone. 
Accepting instantly the place assigned her, and 
laying no claim to any privileges beyond, she 
even gathers hope from what seems to us so irri- 
tating and harsh, and instantly answers, meekly 
and trustingly, ‘‘ Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall-from their master’s 
table.” 

His end is answered. He had read her heart, 
and knew what love and faith were there, and he 
has brought them forth. His assumed sternnegs 
is laid aside, and from the depths of his loving 
heart he answers, ‘‘O woman, great is thy faith ! 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’’ 


Study this scene, ye faithless parents! Pon- 
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der it deeply, until you imbibe its spirit, until 
you feel its power. Jesus is evermore the same ; 
such humility, such faith will always prevail with 
him. 

Dwell upon this narrative, also, ye bigoted fol- 
lowers of him who was meek and lowly, and 
behold how he distinguishes the character of his 
own children under every guise, and learn to 
judge cautiously. He may love with an infinite 
love, those whom ye scorn. 


THE GRANDMOTHER AND MOTHER OF 
TIMOTHY. 

Tue types and shadows have passed away. 
The Antitype has appeared and accomplished his 
earthly work, and ascended his mediatorial throne. 
The old dispensation has given place to the sim- 
pler rites of the new. Faith is substituted for 
the deeds of the law, and, in place of peculiar 
privileges granted to a few, universal love and 
vood-will are proclaimed to all mankind. ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 


? 


every creature,” was the last command of their 
Lord, and his disciples are already working zeal- 
ously for its fulfilment. They are to publish the 
good tidings first to the Jews in every place, 
and then to the Gentiles, for he will have all men 
come to the knowledge of the truth. Paul and 
Barnabas have set out on their first missicnary 
tour, and the promised Spirit accompanies and 


crowns their labors. 
# % * #* % 
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In the small town of Lystra, not far from Ico- 
nium, dwelt, in the days of the apostles, a 
family i whom we find ourselves extremely in- 
terested. The father was a Greek; the mother 
a Jewess. They had one son; a boy, not of 
robust health and strong constitution, but subject 
to many infirmities; yet of so amiable a dispo- 
sition, and such excellence of character, as to 
win the esteem and love of all who knew hin. 

So far as we can ascertain, there was no syna- 
gogue in Lystra, most of the inhabitants being 
worshippers of Jupiter. This family was, con- 
sequently, deprived of the privilege of public 
worship, and the boy grew up, not only without 
the hallowing influences of the sanctuary, but in 
an atmosphere quite adverse to the spinit of true 
vodliness, and surrounded with degrading and 
debasing examples. But he was not left without 
religious culture. His grandmother — who also 
lived with them — and his mother, were his in- 
structors in the sacred lore of their people. Al- 
though far from their native land, and deprived 
of sympathy and companionship, and surrounded 
by idolaters, these devoted women never forgot 
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their God, nor departed from their faith. Nor 
did they neglect the duty enjoined on all Jewish 
parents by the express command of Jehovah. 

‘¢ And these words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart: 

‘And thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou hest down, and when 
thou risest up.”’ 

Whether they had in their possession a copy 
of the books of Moses, and of the prophets, and 
of the psalms, or whether they spoke only from 
remembrance of what had been taught them in 
their childhood, we do not know; but it is cer- 
tain that this child of their love was thoroughly 
instructed in all these scriptures. From the story 
of the creation on through all the scenes of Jew- 
ish history, nothing was omitted which could 
interest or benefit their pupil. The sublime 
prophesyings of Isaiah — the mournful lament of 
Jeremiah — the example of Daniel and his com- 
panions — the sweet strains of the psalinist — all 
were familiar to him from his earliest years. But 
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especially was he instructed with regard to His 
coming who was to redeem Israel. The great 
prophet of whom Moses spoke — who was shad- 
owed forth in every mysterious rite and sacrifice 
of their religion — who was the theme of poct 
-and sage; and the object of faith to every son 
and daughter of Abraham. 

Thus was young Timothy, by his knowledge 
of holy truth, kept from contamination, and pre- 
served in uprightness, and prepared to become a 
Jaborious and faithful preacher of righteousness, 
and an example to youth, for all coming time. 

* * * * % 

In their- journeyings, Paul and Barnabas have 
reached Lystra. They find, as we have said, no 
synagogue there, and, consequently, are com- 
pelled to deliver their message wherever they 
can find a suitable place, and the inhabitants at 
large flock to hear them. Walking one day 
through the streets, followed, it may be, by a 
crowd, Paul sees, sitting by the way-side, a crip- 
ple, impotent from his mother’s womb, who has 
never walked. Filled with the sympathy which 
his Master felt before him, and seeing the man. 
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interested, he speaks with a loud voice, and says, 
‘‘ Stand upright on thy feet.” Receiving in- 
slantly strength from above, the poor sufferer 
joyfully obeys, and is seen leaping and walking 
in the delight of new-found faculties. The mul- 
titudes look on with astonishment, and soon the 
cry is heard, ‘‘ The gods are come down to us in 
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the likeness of men.’’ Barnabas they call Jupi- 
ter, and Paul, Mercurius; and immediately prep- 
arations are made to do them homage. This is 
soon prevented by Paul, who tells them of the 
only living and true God, and persuades them to 
desist. Soon after this, certain evil-minded Jews 
appear from Antioch and Iconium, who work 
upon the fickle people of Lystra, until they drag 
him whom they would have worshipped out of 
the city, and stone him, and leave him, as they 
suppose, dead. Around his bruised body stand 
many who have heard the Gospel from his lips, 
and among them young Timothy. On his heart, 
so well prepared, the story of Jesus has had its 
full cffect. For the first time the Scriptures, in 
which he is so well versed, appear perfectly clear 
to his mind. A new light shines upon them, 
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He embraces the crucified Messiah in unfeigned 
faith, and becomes a most useful helper to Paul 
— who, as we know, revived, and returned to his 
work—and his dearly beloved son in the Gospel 

A recent missionary traveller thus speaks of 
his feelings on approaching what he supposed to 
be the site of Lystra. 

‘¢ Hull of the impression that we were now 
near the Gzrth-place of Timothy, we bent our 
course more westerly, through a narrow, but fer- 
tile and most lovely ravine. The pebbly brook, 
which gave fertility to the vale, was overhung 
by trees of a larger growth— walnut, poplar, and 
so on—than we had been accustomed to see on 
our journey. Vineyards, gardens, and small 
orchards of fruit-trees were planted in conve- 
nient nooks by the way. A rich fragrance was 
exhaled from the wild flowers that besprinkled 
the ground, and only the murmuring of the brook 
and the music of here and there a feathered 
songster interrupted the stillness which pre- 
vailed. Along these quiet paths, I said within 
myself, oft trod that beloved youthful disciple, 
Timothy! Beneath such shades he repeated, 
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perhaps, the songs of Israel, before he learned 
from the apostle Paul of the name of Jesus. 
Perhaps he was inured to hardship by labor in 
these very fields; or, more probably, he may 
have passed to and from Iconium with burdens 
of wood and returns of merchandise, as those 
who dwell here now do. Precious saint! thy 
memory breathes a richer perfume than the 
flowers of thy native vales. Through the long 
tract of ages, thy early knowledge of the holy 
scriptures, thy rigid temperance, thy early wis- 
dom, thy youthful piety, thy useful labors, thy 
name of good report, thy apostolic ministry, 
have come down, with refreshing and stimulating 
influence, to the youth of our own and of all 
coming times. And, ye excellent and revered 
‘mother Eunice and grandmother Lois,’ so hon- 
orably mentioned by an apostle, your example 
shall live while the sun and moon endure, as an 
encouragement to timely and faithful parental 
instruction.”’ 


It seems fitting that we should close our work 
with this delightful illustration of the results of 
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maternal faithfulness, in early imbuing the heart 
of childhood with the truths of the Bible. Sow 
thickly the good seed of the word, and water it 
abundantly. It shall surely bring forth fruit in 
which you will rejoice. It is God himself who 
has commanded it, and he is all-wise and knows 
the best means to any sought-for end. He, 
moreover, has promised ‘‘My word shall not 
return unto me void.’’ May his blessing rest 
upon all endeavors to make it more interesting 
and precious to his children, and upon all their 
labors among the objects of their love and care. 
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